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REVIEW OF THE TRADE OF INDIA IN 1930-31 


PART I— REPORT. 


CHAPTER I. 

General. 

The monsoon, of 1930 was good and the total rainfall of the year as a 
whole was within 16 per cent, in one direction or the other, of the normal 
in most parts of the country. The season was thus 
condltlons m favourable and almost all the principal crops showed 
an increased outturn during the year under review. 
The rice harvest of the year was plentiful and exceeded the previous year's 
good crop by about 2 per cent. The wheat crop of 1930 was a bumper one 
and its production was estimated at the record figure of over 10 million tons. 
Sugarcane gave a good yield which was 15 per cent higher than that of 1929-30. 
Another good crop of jute was obtained in 1930, surpassing the previous 
year’s crop by 8 per cent. The oilseed crops of the yeaT also showed an in- 
crease as compared wirh the preceding season. Cotton alone gave a reduced 
outturn, being 8 per cent le&s than that of the preceding year. 

As in 1929, labour unrest continued to be a feature of the industrial situa- 
tion during 1930 ; but though the number of disputes was about the same 
in both years, the number of workmen involved and 
Ind?a iUStrial Situatloa m the loss of working days were much less during 1930. 

The most important strike of the year was the general 
strike on the Great Indian Peninsula Kailway which started on February 4 
and was over before the end of April, 1930. The other noteworthy strikes 
of the year were those in the Old Champdany Jute Mill, Hooghiy and in the 
jute mills at Titaghar. From the point of view of labour peace the year 
1931 too has not begun well. In the very first week of January some 8.000 
operatives of the Kamarhatty Jute Mills in Bengal wont on strike as a result 
of the introduction of the single shift. The textile mills in Bombay are also 
having frequent labour trouble. 

The year under review witnessed one of the worst industrial and trade 
depressions in history. A downward trend of trade started in October 1 929, 
after the Wall Street collapse in America, and from that time the down- 
ward movement spread to most other countries all the world over. The 
depression deepened at an accelerated rate in 1 930 and conditions became pro- 
gressively worse as the year advanced. Even at the end of 1930 there were 
no signs that the bottom had been i cached and although more recently the 

* Information regarding rabi crops such as wheat, linseed, and rape and mustard refers to 
the production of 1929-30, as these crops came into the market in 1930-31. 
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General. 

rate of fall in prices has slackened ofi somewhat, the position is still obscure, 
tot fend of June 1931) announcements regarding international financial 
relationships are having a beneficial effect, but it remains to be seen how far 

mfh i’X'mSo'n“a“wp?to extort, in und.istoding the patocolm 

Pr0 Br e “flythe 1 main causes of the present depression may be summed up as 

follows , , , , 

(i) over-production in comparison with the normal rate of consump- 
tion in the case of both raw materials and manufactured products, 
but particularly in the case of the former ; 

(«i monetary causes, especially the concentration of gold m America 
am" France resulting in a depletion of the reserves of the central 
banks in other countries and the consequent deflationary policy 
followed by these banks ; and . ,. 

(Hi) political unrest in many quarters of the globe, notably m India, 

China and South America. 

That there has been over-production in the world, especially in the case 
of certain basic products, in recent years can be seen from the table given 
below which is reproduced from the address given by Mr. T. W. Lamont to 
the New York Academy of Political Science. The figures show m every 
case a much larger increase in 1929 over 1928 than the average rate for the 
preceding years : — 

World production. 


— 

Average annual 
rate of increase 
in production, 
1923-28 

Rate of 
increase in 
production, 

1929 over 1928 


Per cent 

Per cent 


0-8 

8*2 

Cotton .••*** 

3-S 

6-2 

Sugar 

6-5 

20-1 

Rubber 

r>*<3 

S-9 

Copper . 

.VI 

10*3 

Crude petroleum 

4-9 

11-tS 

Pig iron • • • * * ‘ ‘ * 




In 1928 the League of Nations m tneix ™ a uuum - T 1 

that the world’s output of cereals and other food-crops was 16 per cent greater 
in 1928 than in 1913 and that the corresponding increases lor all foodstufis and 
for all raw materials were 17 per cent and 48 per cent respectively. These 
increases considerably outstripped the rate of expansion in the world s popu- 
lation. The 1929 figures, which have been quoted from Mr. Lamont s address, 
show how the position was aggravated in that year as compared with the 
preceding years Apart from this question of over-production in general, 
there is another point which has been clearly stated by - the Economy 
following an article of Mr. Arthur Loveday of the League of Nations. The 
point briefly stated is — given the aggregate purchasing capacity enjoyed 
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by the world at present or likely to be enjoyed by it in the immediate future, 
could the world in 1928-29 really be said to stand economically in need of such 
increasing quantities of primary products ? As Mr. Loveday points out 
“ when primary necessities are met the further rise in purchasing power and 
in the standard of living shows itself in a demand for personal services, sport, 
entertainment, etc., for more highly worked-up forms of raw material, for 
travel, literature and not for goods which involve a porportionate increase 
in basic products. Material civilisation may involve for a long time to come 
a growing specialised demand, say for copper for the electrical industry, 
rubber for tyres, or other materials of typically “twentieth-century ” indus- 
tries, but certainly not of food and clothing, nor for primary products as a 
whole. A great momentum, however, has in recent decades been given to 
the production of such products, not merely by opening up new areas for 
cotton growing, the development of new mineral resources, the bringing of 
new cattle-raising lands within range of the market and so on, but by increas- 
ing the efficiency of production and by the discovery of means of resisting 
inclement weather, pests and so forth. ” This particular aspect of the prob- 
lem is important in understanding the depression in India. As the Economist 
points out “one of the important facts in the present depression is the 
real over-production for the time being of primary foods and materials the 
demand for which was rendered abnormally inelastic. The re-adjustment 
between the primary producers and the manufacturers would involve a great 
deal of time and possible economic friction. 99 Unless this economic balance 
is re-established, conditions will not improve generally. 

As far as the monetary crisis is concerned, there is no doubt that the con- 
centration of gold in one or two countries has led to a deflationary policy 
being followed in other countries in order to conserve their stocks of gold. 
The appreciation in the value of gold to which this has led is expressed by the 
fall iu prices which, as always, has aggravated the depression. Purchases on 
a falling market are always restricted to the minimum. 

The effect of political unrest is difficult to calculate, though it cannot be 
denied that such unrest aflects the psychology of the business man to a great 
extent. That unsettled conditions do not help recovery but increase de- 
pression cannot be questioned. The exact statistical effect of this, however, 
is hard to compute. The problem, in so far as it refers to India, will be dealt 
with in the paragraphs below. Here it may be admitted that the uncer- 
tainty produced by political unrest is a definite factor in the present depres- 
sion. 

These causes, therefore, are responsible to a great extent for the present 
business depression all the world over. The repercussions of the world 
conditions were felt in India and the problem was aggravated by the political 
conditions of the country throughout the year 1930. The effects of the econo- 
mic factors may first be discussed. 

One of the most important features of the present depression has been 
the phenomenal fall in prices all the world over. Since October 1929 there 
has been a continual heavy decline and up till the end of the year there were 
no definite indications that the bottom had been reached. An idea of the 
magnitude of the fall may be gathered from the table given beJow which 
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shows the index numbers of wholesale prices in India, the United Kingdom „ 
the United States of America, Canada, Australia and Japan* 


— 

India, 

Calcutta 

(July. 

1914=100) 

■United 
Kingdom 
(1913 = 100) 

United 
States of 
America 
(1926 = 100) 

Canada 

(1926=100) 

Australia 
(1911 = 1,000) 

Japan 

(October, 

1900=100) 

1929— 







* 


September 



143 

135-S 

97-5 

97*3 

1,858 

217*5 

October 



140 

136-1 

96-3 

90-7 

1,832 

216*2 

November . 



137 

134-0 

94*4 

95-8 

1,804 

211*1 

December . 



134 

132-5 

94*2 

96-2 

1,760 

205*0 

1930 — 









January . 



131 

131-0 

93*4 

95-6 

1,719 

201*4 

February . 



126 

127-8 

92-1 

94-0 

1,674 

199S 

March 



125 

124-5 

90*8 

91*9 

1,647 

195*9 

April 



1*23 

123-7 

90*7 

91*7 

1,662 

192*8 

May . 



121 

122-0 

89*1 

89-9 

1,683 

189*4 

June 



116 

120-7 

86*8 

88-0 

1,637 

181*2 

July . 



115 

119-2 

84-0 

85*8 

1,644 

176*6 

August 



114 

117 8 

84 0 

S4-1 

l,b20 

175*6 

September 



111 

115*5 

84*2 

82*5 

1.532 

171*5 

October 



107 

113 0 

82*6 

Sl*4 

1,479 

164-6 

November . 



103* 

11*2-0 

80-4 

79-8 

1,437 

162*2 

December . 



100* 

108-9 

78-4 

77-S 

1,399 

160-8 

1931— 



i 






January . 



98 5 

106 9 

770 

76*7 

1,419 , 

158*5 

February . 



99 

106 2 

75*5 

76-0 

1.397 

158*0 

March 



100 

105 9 

74*5 

75*1 

1,405 

158-3 

April 


• ; 

98 

105 7 

73*3 

74* 1 

1 319 

157*9 

May . 



97 

104*4 

?1*S 

73*0 


154*0 

Jane 



93 

103*2 




.. 

July . 



93 


•* 





* Revised figure. 


The Calcutta wholesale price index number for September 1929 was 143. 
By January 1931 it had fallen to 98, a fall oi about 32 per cent. It is more 
relevant to measure the magnitude of the depression, in the case of India, 
on the basis of prices for January 1931, for, although the index number 
showed a rise of 2 points in course of the next two months, that improvement 
was not ultimately maintained. In the United Kingdom the Board of Trade 
index number was 135*8 in September 1929. By March 1931 it had fallen to 
105*9, a fall of 22 per cent. In the United States of America the Bureau of 
Labour index number was 97*5 in September 1929 and by March 1931 it had 
dropped to 74*5, a fall of about 24 per cent. The fall in the case of Canada 
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lr about 23 per cent. In the case of Australia it has been near about 24 J per 
cent and in the case of Japan over 27 per cent. Thus, it will be seen that in 
India and Japan the fall was one of over one-fourth as compared with Septun** 
ber 1929, whereas in the case of the United Kingdom, the United States of 
America, Australia and Canada, it was slightly less than one-fourth. The 
greater fall in countries like India and Japan is due to the fact, as mentioned 
above, that the depression has been more intense in the case of primary pi o* 
ducts, i.e., raw materials, than in the case of manufactured articles. The 
fall in prices was, therefore, higher in India where raw materials, especially 
agricultural raw materials, form the most important part of the production 
of the country. That the fall has been greater in the case of raw materials 
than in the case of manufactured articles can be seen from the two tables 
given below ; — 

Table I. 


Indian Index Number Series (18/3). 





Exported 

articles 

1 mported 
articles 




(Twenty -eight 
quotations) 

(Eleven 

quotations) 

1029 — 





September 

• 

..... 

217 

167 

October . 

, 

. . . , . 

215 

167 

November 

. 

. . . . . 

2 14 

166 

December 

* 



211 

163 

1930 — 





January . 



201 

364 

February 



193 

162 

March 



186 

160 

April 



186 

160 

May 



1S4 

159 

June 



180 

154 

July 



170 

150 

August . 



167 

146 

September 



162 

145 

October . 



153 

142 

November 



346 

141 

December 


. 

338 

141 

Fall in December 
1929 . 

1930 as compared with September 

36 per cent 

16 per cent 

1931— 





J anuary . 


. 

137 

142 

February 

. 

. 

130 

141 

March 

. 

. 

132 

144 

Fall in March 
1929 . 

1931 as 

compared with September 

39 per cent 

24 per cent 
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Table II. 



Calcutta Index Number Senes (1914). 

Exported 

articles 

Imported 

articles 

1950— 

September 


. 

133 

150 

October . 


. 

130 

149 

November 

. . . . . 

. 

125 

146 

December 


• 

123 

143 

1930— 

January . 


. 

120 

141 

February 


• 

113 

140 

Maxell 



111 

140 

April 



110 

140 

May 



10S 

139 

June 



101 

136 

July 



98 

135 

August . 



96 

136 

September 



93 

135 

October . 



00 

131 

November 



87 

127 

December 




85 

125 

Fall in December 1930 on September 1959 . 


30 per cent 

17 per cent 

1931— 

January . 

. 

. 

82 

124 

February 


, 

84 

125 

March 


, 

84 

120 

Fall in March 1931 as compared with September 

37 per cent 

16 per cent 

1929. 

Table I gives 

the Indian index number 

series for exported articles and 


imported articles, month by month, from September 1929 to March 1931. 
The number of quotations under exported articles is 28 and under imported 
articles is 11. Table II is based on a rough division of the Calcutta index 
number series, separating the articles of exports from the articles of imports. 
These tables show conclusively how prices of exported articles, i.e mainly 
agricultural raw materials, fell much more than the prices of imported arti- 
cles which are mainly manufactured goods. The index number of exported 
articles in September 1929 was 217. By March 1931 it had fallen to 132, 
showing a fall of 39 per cent. On the other hand, the index number of im- 
ported articles was 167 in September 1929, while by March 1931 it had 
fallen to 114, a fall of only 14 per cent. Thus, it will be seen that the fall 
in the prices of India’s staple products was more than two and half times 
the fall in the prices of her imports. The Calcutta wholesale price index 
number, which has been roughly divided as explained above, leads almost 
to the same conclusion. The index number for exported articles, according 
to this division, was 133 in September 1929. By March 1931 it had fallen 
to 84, a fall oi 37 per cent. Bor imported articles the index number for 
September 1929 was 150. By March 1931 it had fallen to 126, a fall of 
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nearly 1G per cent. These two tables, therefore s give almost the same con- 
clusion, viz . that the tall in the case of exported articles was over a third 
in March 1931 as compared with September 1929 and the amount of fall 
was two and half times the fall in imported articles, the latter being less than 
one-sixth. 

In order to shcm more clearly the fall in prices in the case of agricultural 
raw materials the table below gives the Calcutta index numbers for the vari- 
ous groups of articles in September 1929, March 1930, December 1930 and 
March 1931. It, also gives the percentage decline in March and December 
1930 and in March 1931 as compared with September 1929 — 


Articles 

Index Numbers (July 1014 = 100) 

Percentage decline on 
the basis or September 
1929 

September 

1929 

11 

December 

1930 

March 

1931 

March ^ 
1930 | 

December 

1930 

March 

1931 

Cereals — 





) 



Rice .... 

124 

104 

93 

81 

16 1 

25 

35 

Wheat .... 

135 

106 

72 

72 

21 

47 

47 

Tea 

129 

121 

115 

114 

6 

11 

12 

Oilseeds .... 

175 

142 

99 

90 

19 

43 

49 

Jute, raw .... 

90 

72 

45 

45 

20 

no 

50 

Cotton, raw 

140 

107 

09 

93 

27 

53 

36 

Hides and skins . 

109 

100 

79 | 

80 

S | 

28 

27 

Jute manufactures . ■ | 

122 

so 

74 

SO 

27 

DO 

34 

Cotton manufactures . . ' 

101 

149 

125 

130 

* | 

22 

19 

Metals . . . . 1 

130 

117 

100 

110 

10 | 

16 

15 

Sugar ( 

104 

154 

128 

133 


22 

19 

ill commodities (including 

143 

125 

101 

100 

13 1 

29 

30 

pul-es, etc ). 
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It will be seen that the greatest decline was in the case of raw jute wdiich 
showed a fall of 50 per cent in March 1931 as compared with September 
L929. Oilseeds ran a close second, the fall in price being 49 per rent in March 
L931. Wheat came third with a fall of nearly 47 per cent to its credit. Thus, 
.n these three important cases alone prices have fallen by nearly half in the 
course of 18 months. The fall in the case of raw cotton was 36 per cent 
Hid that in the case of rice 35 per cent. Jute manufactures showed a fall of 

34 per cent. The fall in the ca«e of these three items W'as, therefore, neirly 

35 per cent each. The only exception to this heavy fall in the price of agri- 
cultural commodities was supplied by tea* which showed a fall of only 1 2 per 
lent. On the other hand, the fall in the case of imported manufactured 
articles was comparatively much smaller than in the case of agricultural 
products. Cotton manufactures and sugar recorded a fall of 19 per cent 
?ach ; and metals one of 15 per cent. In none of these latter cases, therefore, 


* Prices of tea have since fallen heavily, the index number for June 1931 being only 64, 
a fall of 50 per cent over September 1929. 
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was the fall greater than about 25 per cent and it will be seen that the agri- 
cultural commodities suffered to a far greater extent than the manufactured 
articles. In other words, the prices of India’s exports fell considerably more 
than the prices of her imports and this differential had a very great bearing 
on the foreign trade of the year. 

The table below gives the values of the imports into and exports from 
India of private merchandise and gold and silver for the three years 1928-29, 
1929-30 and 1930-31. The visible balance of trade is also given for each of 
the years. 


ImjJOTtS. 


(In lakhs of rupees) 


— 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Private merchandise . . . . 1 

2,53.31 

2,40,80 

1,64,82 

Gold and silver ..... 

37,14 

27,60 

26,71 

Total tMr out- 

2,00.45 

2,68,40 

1,91,53 


Exports. 

( [n lakhs of rupees) 


i 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Private merchandise .... 

3,00,13 

3,10,81 

2,20,49 

Gold and silver ... 

2.90 

1,48 

2,31 

Total exports 

o.i0,03 

3,12,29 1 

2,22,80 

Net b dance . ... 

mm 

43,89 

31,33 


From this table it will be seen that the fall in the value of imports (of 
private merchandise) in 1930-31 as compared with 1929-30 was B/75,98 lakhs. 
The fall in the value of exports in 1930-31 over 1929-30 wae 1190,32 lakhs. 
If treasure is taken into account, the fall in the case of imports amounts to 
B76,87 lakhs, that in the case of exports to B89,49 lakhs. The net visible 
balance for 1929-30 amounted to B43. 89 lakhs, whereas for 1930-31 it amount- 
ed to B31,33 lakhs. The fall in the values of imports and exports may be 
studied more closely in order to understand the causes of the movement. The 
fall in the value of exports is fairly easily explained. It was due entirely to 
the disastrous fall in the prices of agricultural raw materials, which has been 
referred to in the above paragraphs. The fall in the value of imports, how- 
ever, is more difficult to explain, but two main causes clearly suggest them- 
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selves, the first being the reduced purchasing power of the consumers in India 
and the second the political situation. It is difficult to allocate statistically 
the share of the decline due to each. Both will be discussed in the two suc- 
ceeding paragraphs. 

It cannot he denied that a great portion of the fall in the value of imports 
was due to the fact that the Indian consumer has been unable to buy the 
imported commodities because of his depleted purchasing power. As has 
been shown above, the fall in prices in the case of exported articles, which 
go to pay for the imported articles, has been more than twice as great as the 
price fall for imported articles. The result of this change in the relative prices 
of exported and imported articles has been that the r 3 r ot could buy only 
smaller quantities of the imported articles than he could at times when the 
prices which he realised for his exportable products were more favourable. 
The amount of fall in the annual value of exports show’s to what evtent the 
purchasing power of the consumer was adversely affected. The fall in the 
case of raw jute has been ovei 814J. eroies and for both law jut* and jute 
manufactures the fall ha^ been over R34J. crores. In other wonls, the amount 
of money which the Bengal peasant obtained with which to pay f<,i his im- 
ports was less by a considerable fraction of this R34^ croies in i expect of 
jute alone. In the case of raw cotton the fall in the value of exports has 
been nearly R18| crores which corresponds to a fall of 29 per cent in value 
against a fall of only 4 per cent in quantity. Similarly, under oilseeds the 
fall has been nearly R9 crores. These three commodities together show a 
fall of about R62 crores, and, of course, there have been decreases under other 
exported items also. The total fall in the value of exports amounted to over 
R90 crores. With this smaller value for his exports the producer, mainly 
the agriculturist, could not afford to buy imports on the noiroal scale and 
to this extent imports must perforce be reduced. Fox a further reason the 
phenomenal fall in the value of agricultural commodities has hit the ryot 
badly. His income shrank to half, or less than half in some cases, owing to 
the tremendous fall in the prices of jute, cotton, oilseeds and wheat and yet 
his outgoings, for example, his payments for rent, etc., which are fixed charges, 
have remained the same. It follows that he had a very small balance left 
for any expenditure beyond his barest necessities. This means a further 
reduced purchasing power for the acquisition of such things as iron sheets, 
cotton piecegoods, etc., and is, therefore, a factor of very great importance in 
understanding the large fall in the value of imports. 

The other factor, which certainly has affected the volume of impoits, was 
the boycott, although it is difficult to estimate the exact effect of the move- 
ment on the import trade. There is no doubt, however, that, in the case of 
certain articles, the boycott was responsible for some reduction in impoits, 
the chief examples being cctton-piecegoods and tobacco. With other im- 
ported articles the case is not so clear. In many instances India cannct 
yet compete in the production of the articles which she impoits and in the 
case of these articles the boycott wus never rigoiously applied. The fall in 
the imports of such articles was, therefore, due to the economic causes which 
have been explained in the paragraph above. Further, the boycott was 
mainly directed against the United Kingdom and to that extent it affected 
imports from that country more severely than it did the total volume of im- 
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ports. The table below shows the percentage of imports into British India 
coming from the various countries : — 


j : Total imports into British India . 






Percentages 





1929-30 

1930-31 

United Kingdom 




42-S 

37-2 

Total — Bi lit "h Empu c 




51-7 

46-1 

Germany . 




6*6 

7*5 

France 




1*9 

1*7 

It ah .... 




2*8 

2*7 

Japan 




9*8 

8*8 

United states of Ameiica 




7-3 

9*2 

Total — Foreign countries 




48-3 

53.9 


Grand Total 


100 

100 


It will be seen that the percentage dropped from 42*8 to 37*2 or about 
5*6 per cent in the case of the United Kingdom, and for the total British Em- 
pire the fall was also 3-0 per cent. This percentage fall was naturally balanced 
by increased percentages from other countries. The percentage increases in 
the case of Germany and the United States of America were slightly less than 
1 and 2 respectively. Thus it will be seen that although the effect of the 
boycott is difficult to compute statistically, the table above shows that, 
as compared with the previous year, the United Kingdom lost 5-6 per cent 
of the total import trade and foreign countries increased their total share by 
that percentage. The falling off in the United Kingdom’s percentage share in 
India ’s import trade is a movement which has been proceeding for some years 
past, but the fall of 5*6 per cent in one year is definitely abnormal and must, 
to some extent, be attributed to the boycott. The particular effect of the 
boycott on the import trade in cotton piecegoods will be discussed in a 
subsequent section. 

To sum up : the major portion of the fall in the value of imports was due 
to the economic factors, referred to above, rather than to political factors. 
Only in the case of two commodities, cotton piecegoods and tobacco, and 
perhaps aKo in the case of certain iron manufactures, was the boycott to some 
extent responsible for the fall in the volume of imports. 

Imports and Exports. — The total value of the imports of merchandise into 
British India in 1930-31 amounted to B165 crores and that of the exports to 
R226 crores. Compared with the values recorded in 1929-30, these figures 
\epresent a decline of E76 crores or of 32 per cent in the case of impoits and 
&f B92 crores or 29 per cent in that of exports. On the import side the prin- 
cipal feature of the year was the drastic reduction in the Indian demand for 
imported textiles. The aggregate value recorded under the textile group 
amounted to R41 crores as against R78 crores recorded in 1929-30. The 
especial significance of this retrogression lies in the circumstance that the 
textile group which had hitherto been the most important item in the import 
trade of India was forced to yield its place of predominance to the metal 
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group. The decline under textiles was primarily the effect of a reduction in 
imports of cotton piecegoods, the total receipts of which amounted to only 
890 million yards valued at R20,05 lakhs in the year as compared with 1,919 
million yards valued at R50.25 lakhs in 1929-30. Naturally enough, all the 
three principal descriptions of cotton piecegoods — grey, white and coloured 
— had their respective shares in this heavy decrease, grey goods declining by 
561 million yards, white by 202 million and coloured by 237 million yards. 
But the most striking single factor with regard to cotton piecegoods was the 
falling off in consignments from the United Kingdom, notably of grey goods, 
imports of w r hich from that source alone showed a reduction of 377 million 
yards. The decline under piecegoods w^as supplemented by a reduction in 
imports of cotton twist and yarn from 44 million lbs. valued at R6,00 lakhs 
to 29 million lbs. valued at R3,08 lakhs. There were concurrent reductions 
under some of the other important items included in the textile group — 
notably a reduction of HI, 29 lakhs under artificial silk (including yarn and 
goods of artificial silk mixed with other materials), of Bl,58 lakhs ulc!u silk, 
raw and manufactured and of Rl,97 lakhs, under wool and woollens. It is, 
however, interesting that the same forces which brought down imports of 
cotton manufactures to such a low figure served to give a stimulus to impoits 
of raw cotton, which rose from 24,009 tons to 58,000 tons, mainly as a result 
of an enlargement of the demand for superior staples from spinners of finer 
counts in the country. Under the metal group there w r as a reduction of 
R7,70 lakhs, but although this reduction w T as less pronounced than that under 
textiles, in a certain sense it was more representative of the state of depres- 
sion through which India, alone: with other countries, has been parsing. Im- 
ports of iron and steel declined from 972,700 tons to 614,200 tons in quantity 
and from R17,21 lakhs to R 10,89 lakhs in value. This decline was a conti- 
nuation of the trend noticeable in the preceding year, but w T hat w~as most 
striking w T as the retrogression of the United Kingdom in this line of tiade. 
There was a decline of R3,87 lakhs under machinery and millwork notwith- 
standing stray improvements in certain directions, such as mining, r^frigoiat- 
ing and sugar machinery. Imports of motor vehicles declined from R7,52 
lakhft to R4,99 lakhs, the reduction being due primarily to a falling off in the 
number of vehicles imported from 17,400 to 12,600 under cars and from 15,300 
to 8,900 under omnibuses. This reduction, pointing as it did to a restricted 
demand for new motor vehicles in a year of depression, had its repeicussion on 
the import trade in rubber manufactures, the value of w T hich amounted to 
R2,57 lakhs against R3,30 lakhs recorded in the preceding year. The aggregate 
value of hardware imported declined from R5,07 lakhs to R3,60 lakhs, but 
more significant than the aggregate value w r ere the reductions under metal 
lamps and enamelled ironware. The sugar trade had another difficult year 
and the value of the consigmi ents declined from R15,78 lakhs to R10, 96 
lakhs. Although quantitatively there was only a nominal decline from 
1,011,000 tons to 1,003,000 tons, there was a remarkable change in the com- 
position of this aggregate quantity, a decrease of 53,000 tons under beet sugar 
having been almost wholly compensated by an increase of 14,000 tons under 
cane and of 30,000 tons under molasses. Consignments of mineral oils fell 
from 253 million gallons valued at Rll,04 lakhs to 242 million gallons valued 
at R10, 48 lakhs despite an increase of 4 million gallons under petroleum, etc. 
Imports of provisions declined by R76 lakhs, chiefly, in consequence of a fall- 
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ing off in receipts of vegetable product, biscuits and cakes, and condensed 
milk. 

On the export side the outstanding factor was the slump in the jute trade 
which was responsible for a decline of 378,000 tons in the total weight and 
of R34 crores in the value of raw and manufactured jute exported. Ship- 
ments of raw jute declined from 4,519,000 bales to 3,470,000 bales in quantity 
and f rom R27 erores to R13 crores in value. Despatches of gunny bags 
receded from 322 millions valued at R22 crores to 434 millions valued at 
R15 erores and those of gunny cloth from 1,651 million yards valued at R30 
crores to 1,271 million yards valued at R17 crores. There was a decline of 
R21 crores under cotton, raw and manufactured. Exports of cotton raw fell 
off by 144,000 bales to 3,926,000 bales, mainly as a result of the depressed 
condition of the cotton industry of the world, but the lower prices for cotton 
all the world over made the slump conditions more pronounced on the value 
side, which showed a decline from R65 crores to R46 crores. Twist and yarn 
constituted, as usual in recent years, a minor item in the cotton export trade, 
but there also the year’s despatches declined from 24*6 million lbs. to 23*5 
million lbs. Exports of cotton piecegoods also declined from 133 million 
yards valued at R4,67 lakhs to 98 million yards valued at R3,32 lakhs. Under 
foodgrains, the value of the shipments declined from R34,79 lakhs to R29,88 
lakhs, although on the quantity side there was actually a gain from 2,510,000 
tons to 2,614,0 hi) tons. This improvement was wholly due to a partial re- 
covery in the wheat export trade. Exports of wheat amounted to 196,500 
tons, which compared very favourably with the low figure of 13,000 tons 
recorded in 1929-30. Shipments of rice declined in volume from 2.326,000 
tons to 2,279,000 tons, whereas the value declined more heavily by R5,54 
lakhs to R25,97 lakhs owing to the lower prices ruling. Shipments of tea 
fell by 20*4 million lbs. to 356*2 million lbs. and by R2,45 lakhs to R23,56 
lakhs in value. Shipments of oi4&eed« amounted to 1,037,000 tons valued at 
R17,86 lakhs. This meant a decline of 13 per cent in quantity and of 33 
per cent in value in comparison with the exports of the preceding year. The 
decline was mainly due to a falling off in exports of groundnuts from 714,000 
tons to 601,000 tons. Linseed alone among the different kinds of oilseeds 
showed an increase of 9,000 tons, but in spite of this gain the value declined 
by R31 lakhs to R5,41 lakhs. There wa^ a decrease in shipments of hides 
and skins from 74,100 tons valued at SI 6, 03 lakhs to 83,000 tons valued at 
R11J4 lakhs. Exports of lac amounted to 547,000 cwts. valued at R3,14 
lakhs, which represented a decline of It per cent in quantity and of 55 per 
cent in value. 

The total value ol re-exports auioimt<*u to R5,14 uiklis which represented 
a ieohne of Rl,9y lakhs in r 0Lipai3oL with the value recorded in 1929-30 
and of R2,69 lakh**. on the basis of that fur 3 928-29. Shipment^ of raw skins, 
which constitute.- the major item in the re-export trade, remained stationary 
at 211 tons, but the value declined by 34 lakhs to SI, 01 lakhs. Re-exports 
of sugar fell from. 7,000 ton& to 3,000 tuns. Shipments of raw cotton fell 
away from 1.400 tons to 100 tons in quantity and from S19 lakhs to El lakh 
in value. Re-exports of cotton manufactures ^chiefly piecegoods) dropped 
from R78 lakhs to R34 lakhs. Despatches of raw wool also contracted from. 
8*2 million lb&. valued at S65 lakhs to 5 million lbs. valued at R28f lakhs. 
It is to be noted, however, that this decline in the volume of the re-export 
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trade particularly affected Bombay through which the bulk of this trade 
passes. During the year under review Bombay’s share amounted to 113,23 
lakhs which meant a reduction of 111,29 lakhs, but in spite of this decline 
her percentage share remained stable at 63. 

The following figures have been compiled to show the values of imports 
and exports of merchandise on the basis of the declared values in 1913-14. 
tr , , . , These statistics are necessarily approximate, but they 

are sufficiently accurate to afford a fairly reliable 
measure of the course of trade : — 

(Iu erores of Rupees) 


— 

1913-14 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1025-26 

1926-27 

1927*28 

1923-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Imports 

183 

138 

120 

137 

143 

156 

181 

190 

189 

157 

Exports 

344 

2 H 

240 

250 

246 

228 

248 

260 

263 

235 

Total trade in 

MERCHANDISE, 

EXCLUDING 

RE-EXPORTS. 

417 

352 

3G0~~ 

1 3S7 

1 

i 

389 

334 

429 

1 

450 

452 

392 


The table above shows a serious retrogression from the record level attained 
in the preceding year, indicating as it does a decline of R60 erores on 1913-14 
prices in the total trade in merchandise (excluding re-exports). It is signi- 
ficant that the decline on the import side was considerably heavier than that 
on the export side. The extent to which the general level of prices for the 
imported articles adjusted itself to the general level for the exported articles 
may be seen from the following index numbers, which have been obtained by 
comparing the values of imports and exports, as shown in the preceding table, 
with the values actually recorded for each : — 


— 

1913-1 4 1 

1922-23 

1923-24 | 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1026-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 , 

1929-30 

s 

I o 

3 

Imports 

. 100 

169 

190 

180 

158 

148 

136 

133 

128 

105 

Exports 

. 100 

140 

145 

154 

152 

132 

130 

127 i 

118 j 

94 


It will appear from this that prices declined at a higher rate on the export 
side than on the import side in comparison with the preceding year and the 
margin between the index numbers for imports and exports which was 10 
points in 1929-30 further widened during the year to 11 points. These index 
numbers, however, give only a very rough idea of the movements involved. 

Balance of Trade. — The visible balance of trade in merchandise and 
treasure for the year 1930-31 was in favour of India to the extent of R38 
erores compared with R53 erores in the preceding year, R52 erores in 1928-29 
and the record figure ol R109 erores in 1925-26. The net imports of treasure 
on private account fell from R26 erores to R24 erores. of which net imports 
of gold were valued at R13 erores and of silver at Rll erores. Net imports 
of currency notes amounted to R3 lakhs. 

Rupee Exchange. — The year opened with depressed trade conditions 
which were responsible for the lack of the usual demand for money. The 
closing rate of exchange for the preceding year at 17-g-d continued to 
rule up to the 26th May 1931, in spite of disparity of money rates 
between London and India and the opportunity for profitable investment 
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offered by the Government of India treasury bills. The rate slipped 
by -VdL to 17 on the 27th May. With some export bills being put 
on the market and import being relatively absent, the rupee rate recovered 
^ 7 d. on the 25th June and this lasted till mid-July, owing mainly to 
some exports of cotton and wheat being booked from Karachi. This slight 
recovery was lost on the 12th July followed by a further fall of ~Vd. on 
the 23rd July, due to the suspension of the sale of three months 
treasury bills. The rate again recovered by -j^d, on the 7th August. The 
resumption of the sale of treasury bills from the 12th August found acceptance 
of only a small portion thereof in the first week of sale and the payment of a 
large amount of money by Government for unconverted 1930 bonds brought 
down the rate on the 15th August to 17|d. which continued to rule for a 
month and a half when it rose to 17 'j*d. on the 27th September. With 
Some activity in the expoit of jute from Calcutta, the exchange rate recorded 
a further rise on the 10th October by ^ d . , which increase was continued, 
for a few days only, the rate dropping to 17 JJd. on the 20th October. The 
issue of a communique by the Government inviting tenders for the purchase 
of £500,000 on the 23rd October brought about a quieter tone in the market 
and there was a further drop in the rate which fell on the 14th November 
to 17f<?* and continued at that figure till the 6th March 1931. The political 
negotiations at Delhi, however, brought about an easier tone in the market, 
but this did not last long, as the rale after rising on the 24th March to 17|d., 
the highest rate for the year, steadily declined to 17}g<7. on the last 
day of the year. 

Imperial Bank of India Rate.— -Although trade demand relaxed owing 
to fall in the commodity prices, the continuous issue of treasury bills by the 
Government prevented money rates from falling off abnormally. The open- 
ing rate for the year, 7 per cent, remained only for two days to drop down to 6 
per cent on the 3rd April 1930. This rate continued for three months till 
it fell to 5 per cent on the 10 ch July. The rate rose again to 6 per 
cent on the 20th November and remained for nearly two months at this 
figure when it increased further to 7 per cent on the 15th January 1931, 
due to the seasonal demand for money to finance the cotton and seed crops. 
There was no further change till the end of the year. A continuous decline 
in the prices of Indian staple products, aggravated by a falling off of the de- 
mands for them from foreign markets, would have made the situation in the 
money market extremely abnormal but for contractions of currency to tne 
extent of R38; croros. 

Government of India paper. — The following figures show the prices 
and yields of 3J per cent Government of Inch a paper on or about the 1st April 
during the past ten years : — 


1922 . 







Price 

Kb. v. 

55 S 

Yield 
Per cent 
0 3 

1923 . 







61 0 

5*7 

1924 . 







07 0 

5-2 

1)25 . 







07 14 

5-2 

1926 . 







74 o 

4*7 

1927 . 







78 11 

4*4 

1 U 2S . 







75 6 

4*6 

1929 . 







71 5 

4*9 

1930 . 







G8 14 

5-1 

1931 . 



. 

. 



03 0 

5*5 
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Freight Rates.— The downward trend in freight rates which marked 
the close of the year 1929-30 vas arrested during the year 1930-31, though 
the rates during 1930-31 were generally much lower than those prevailing 
during the preceding year. Except for the seasonal rally during August and 
September, fluctuations in rates were much less in evidence during 1930-31, 
the rates being particularly steady during toe last four months cf the year. 
Taking the year 1913 as base, the index number of whole-cargo charter rates, 
according to the Economist , was 81-3 in March 1931 as compared with 75*5 
and 102-6 in the corresponding mcntn of 1930 and 1 929 respectively. 

Tariff Changes.—' The changes in the tariff made under the Indian 
Finance Act, the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, the Indian Tariff 
(Amendment) Act and the Steel Industry (Protection) Act, all of 1930, were 
dealt with in the preceding year’s Review. Since then five Acts have been 
passed introducing extensive changes in the tariff. 

The Steel Industry (Protection) xAct, 1931, which was passed on the 28th 
February, gave effect to the recommendations of the Tariff Board concern- 
ing certain railway materials made of steel. Ir imposed a specific duty of 
R2-4 per cwt. on fish bolts and nuts, ordinary bolts and nuts and dogspikes 
and another of R2 per cwt. on rivets and gibs, cotters, keys, distance pieces 
and other fastenings for use with iron or steel sleepers. It also brought 
ehrome-steel switches and crossings as well as stretcher bars which form part 
of them under the protective tariff. 

The Gold Thread Industry (Protection) Act, 1931, which was passed on 
the 28th February, gave effect to the recommendations of the Tariff Board 
on the question of extending protection to the gold thread industry in Tndia. 
It imposed, for a period of ten years, a protective duty of 50 per cent ad 
valorem on silver thread and wire including so-called gold thread and wire 
mainly made of silver and imitation gold and silver thread and wire, as well 
as silver leaf and lametta, metallic spangles and articles of a like nature. It 
also restored the duty on silver plate and on silver manufactures <c not other- 
wise specified ” to the original level of 30 per cent ad valorem. 

The Indian Finance Act, 1931, which came into operation on the 30th 
March, introduced extensive changes in the customs tariff to provide addi- 
tional financial resources. The changes fall into two distinct classes, increases 
in the substantive rates and additional impositions of the nature of surcharges* 
In the first category, the duty on ale, beer, porter, cider and other fermented 
liquors was raised by about 66 per cent above the old level, while those on 
wines and spirits (except denatured spirit and spirit used in drugs and medi- 
cines) were raised by between 30 and 40 per cent. Duties on all grades of 
sugar (except molasses) and sugar candy were raised by Rl-4 per cwt. and 
that on silver from 4 as, to 6 as, per ounce, while betelnuts, spices and exposed 
cinematograph films were transferred from the general rate of 15 per cent to 
the luxury ” rate at 30 per cent ad valorem. 

In the second category a surcharge of per cent was imposed on articles 
bearing 10 per cent duty, 5 per cent on articles bearing 15 per cent or the 
general rate of duty (except raw hemp) and 10 per cent on articles liable to 
30 per cent or “ luxury 55 duty. Other important surcharges are : — 15 per 
cent on cigars, Rl-8 per thousand on cigarettes, 12 as, per lb. on unmanufac- 
tured tobacco, 9 pies per gallon on kerosene, 2 as. per gallon on motor spirit, 
R2-8 per ton on batching oil, 4 pies per gallon on lubricating oil, 2J per cent 
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on fuel oil, 10 per cent on arms and motor cars, motor cycles, etc., 2J per 
cent on artificial silk yarn and thread, 7~| per cent on silk mixtures and R2 
per ton on Portland cement. Another important surcharge is that of 5 per 
cent ad valorem on cotton piecegoods. 

The Finance Act also raised the excise duties on motor spirit, kerosene 
and silver bullion corresponding to the increases in the customs duties on 
these articles, the enhanced rates being 8 as. per gallon, 2J as. per gallon and 
6 as. per ounce, respectively. 

All these changes in the customs and excise duties came into effect on 
the 1st March, 1931, under the provisions of the Provisional Collection of 
Taxes Act, 1918. 

The Sait (Additional Import Duty) Act, 1931, which came into force on 
the 18th March, imposed a temporary additional customs duty of 4| as. per 
maund on foreign salt in the interests of the Indian salt industry. It will 
remain in force up to 31st March 1932. 

The Wheat (Import Duty) Act, 1931, which came into force on the 20th 
March, imposed a temporary customs duty of R2 per ewt. on foreign wheat 
in order to assist the sale of indigenous wheat in India. It also raised the 
duty on wheat flour to the same level and will remain in force up to 31st March 
1932. 

In addition to the statutory changes mentioned above, the protective 
duties on iron and steel galvanized sheets and articles made therefrom were 
increased with effect from she 30th December 1930, under Section 3 (4) of 
the Indian Tariff Act, 1894. The rate for non-fabricated sheets was raised 
from R30 to R67 per ton while in the case of sheets fabricated or made into 
pipes and tubes, the alternate specific rate of R33 per ton was in each case 
raised to R73 per ton. The additional protection is to remain in force up to 
31st March 1932. 
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CHAPTER IL 
Imports ol Merchandise. 

The following table shows the comparative importance of the principal 5 
articles imported into British India : — 


Imports. 

(In thousands of Hu pees) 


— 

1926-27 

1927-28 

3928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Percentage on 
total imports- 
of mer- 
chandise 
in 193C-31 

Cotton and < otfcon goods 

70,08,13 

71,90,16 

67,15,16 

62,90,88 

31,61,40 

19*20 

Metals and ores . 

23,86,12 

28,41,68 

26,98,84 

23,61,91 

15,92,26 

9*66 

Machinery and millwork 

13,63,14 

15,93,75 

18,36,04 

18,21,85 

14,34,78 

8*71 

Sugar 

18,89,06 

14,90,55 

16,08,95 

15,77,05 

10,96,47 

6*65 

Oils 

9,18, /S 


11,53,23 

11,68,65 

10,92,25 

6*63 

Vehicles ..... 

6,39,93 

7,69,37 

11,00,60 

10,84,73 

7,50,53 

4*43 

Provisions and oilman's stores 

5,77,64 

6,40,60 

4,46,52 

0,21,24 

5,63,61 

4,87,79 

2*96 

Instruments, apparatus and appli- 

4,01,19 

4,91,71 

5,38,20 

4,77,47 

2*90 

ances. 





Hardware 

5,06,62 

5,24,42 

5,23,28 

5,06,65 

3,60,28 

2*19 

liquors 

3,52,86 

1 ifil tM 

0,57,16 

3,76,63 

3,31,76 

2*01 

Silk raw and manufactures , 

4, 59,71 

HiTiErEI 

K WKm 

•1,58,43 

2,99,92 

1*8£ 

Paper and pasteboard 

3,08,20 

1 (To iwj 

3,29,95 

3,72,31 

2,86,74 

1*74 

Grain, pulse and flour 

91,69 

1 i?0 iJM 

10,72,81 

5,42,05 

2,81,63 

1*71 

Chemicals 

2,44,35 

2,64,95 

2,47,94 

2,78,74 

2,61,22 

1*59 

Dyes 

2,13,23 

2,64,55 

2,83,31 

2,43,31 


1*57 

Hubber ..... 

2,10,96 

2,71,67 

2,86,13 

3,32,67 

2,58,24 

1*57 

Spices ..... 

Wool raw and, manufactures 

3,29,15 

2,57,85 

2,94,03 

3,25,75 

2,54,94 

1*55 

4,46,36 

5,36,82 


4,28,45 

2,31,11 

1*40 

Eailway plant and rolling stock* . 

3,25,19 

4,70,87 

- _ 

— 



Drugs and medicines . , . 

1,90,02 

1,98,28 

KK2»hl 

2,26,25 

1,93,94 

1*18 

Glass and glassware . . • 

2,52,88 

2,48,41 

2,37,49 

2,51,93 

1,64,78 

1*00 

Tobacco 

2,56,11 

2,91,32 

2,74,60 

2,09,71 

1,51,16 

‘92 

Traits *.nd vegetables , 

1,61,76 

2,01,94 

1,68,39 

1,82,87 

1,48,59 

*90 

Salt 

1,26,20 

1,71,84 

2,46,82 


1,17,79 

•72 

Paints and painters* materials 

1,44,23 

l, r >4,79 

1,44,20 

1,46,55 

HU! 

*68 

Soap . ... 

1,52,41 

3,61,37 

1,58,10 


1,11,98 

*68 

App'orel 

1,77,87 

1,64,45 

1,82,99 

1,71,24 

1,11,13 

*67 

Building and engineering materials 

1,23,91 

1,2S,80 

1,21,06 

1,34,44 

1,09,88 

•67 

Wood and timber 

73,99 

81,47 

88,46 

1,03,54 

89,82 

. *54 

Boots and shoes « . . « 

57,13 

66,99 

68,12 

87,81 

88,05 

•53 

Stationery 

81,96 

91,67 

K IBiB 1 

1,05,06 

81,25 

*49 

Haberdashery and millinery . 

1,13, 5i» 

1,26,55 

1,84,07 

1,04,28 

72,98 

•44 

Manures 

35,40 

47,03 

73,57 

98,65 


•41 

Belting for machinery . 

81,29 

87,30 

83,11 

90,21 

80,24 

68,62 

•39 

Tea chests ..... 

62,85 

71,80 

67,47 

63,53 

•89 

Books, printed, etc. . 

56,60 

61.98 

66,28 

71,82 

60,91 

•87 

Precious stones and pearls, unset , 

1,06,99 

1,34,45 

1,16,83 

1,09,65 

59,74 

•86 

Arms, ammunition and military , 
stores 

Toilet reouMtes .... 

68,87 

70,65 

76,64 

65,44 

54,02 

•33 

57,02 

62,35 

64,61 

72,68 

53.81 

*83 

Toys and requisites lor game 5 * 

62,11 

63,82 

66,69 

64,84 


*30 

Earthenware and porcelain • 

82,82 

66,72 

80,71 

78,09 

72,34 

48,16 

•29 

Tea 


74,22 

63,90 

45,68 

•27 

Bobbins 

34,76 

I 38,99 

35,96 

39,88 

42,99 

•26 

Paper making materials 

34,99 

Km 

41,51 

44,95 

42,07 

*25 

Jewellery, also plate of gold and 

38,52 

17,24 

15,62 

26,25 

39,34 

•24 

silver . 





Coal and coke .... 

35,69 

62,49 

39,10 

45,56 

34,69 

*21 

Umbrellas and fittings . 

52,57 

62,38 

57,19 

43,66 

31,09 

*19 

Gums and resins .... 

30,53 

39,33 

38,95 

41,96 

31,07 

*19 

Furniture and cabinet ware . 

29,68 

KB 

36,98 

37,66 

27,73 

•17 

Tallow and stearine . 

31,64 

26,25 

24,63 

31,02 

27,23 

*17 

Cutlery .... 

41,38 


36,37 

41,41 

26,05 

•16 

Pish (excluding canned fish). 

38,66 

36,98 

25,76 

26,31 

23,86 

•14 

Plax raw and manufactures . 

31,49 

37,09 

35,45 

33,38 

21,69 

•13 

Animal-s, living .... 

41,85 

38,43 

35,71 

32,42 

20,86 

*12 

Jute and jute goods 

40,37 

24,11 

26,58 

24,20 

18,37 

*11 

Clocks and watches and parts 

25,66 

27,22 

27,61 

23,47 

16,86 

*10 

..... 

65,60 

39,37 

17,22 

10,89 

4,11 

*02 

fell other articles. 

12,83,75 


15,26,61 

14,33,69 

10,53,89 

6*39 

Total i 4xrr or Imports . 

231,22,08 

249,83,64 

253,30,60 

240,79,69 

164,82,09 

100 


* Discontinued from April 1928 
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imporis. 

Cotton manufactures (R25,35 lakhs). -—The total value of the imports 
of cotton manufactures in the year under review amounted to R25,25 lakhs 
as against R59,49 lakhs in the preceding year, a decline of R34,24 lakhs or 
57 per cent. Imports of cotton twist and yarn amounted to 29 million 
lbs. valued at R3,08 lakhs in 1930-31 as against 44 million lbs. valued at 
R6,00 lakhs in 1929-30, the decline in quantity being 34 per cent and in value 
49 per cent. Imports of piecegoods in the year under review w r ere 890 million 
yards in quantity and R20,05 lakhs in value as compared with 1,919 million 
yards and R50,25 lakhs in the preceding year, showing a decrease of 54 per 
cent in quantity and 60 per cent in value. These figures give a clear idea 
of the enormous fall, both in quantity and value, in the imports of cotton 
manufactures. 

The two main causes which explain this fall in the imports of cotton piece- 
goods are : (a) the political situation in India and (6) the lower purchasing 
power of the consumer in the country. It is difficult to measure the exact 
effect of each of these factors, but some idea may be gained by com- 
paring the percentage fall in the imports of goods in general with the fall in 
the cotton piecegoods imports. The total decline in the value of imports 
in 1930-31 amounted to R75,98 lakhs or 31*5 per cent. The decline in the 
total value of imports under cotton manufactures in the year under review 
as compared with the preceding year amounted to R34,24 lakhs or 57 per cent. 
As against this the decline in value under machinery was only 22 per cent, 
under sugar 30 per c^nt and under metals 33 per cent. Thus it will be seen 
that the magnitude of the decline in value under cotton piecegoods was much 
greater than in the case of the other articles. It may be surmised, therefore, 
that the political situation, i,e the boycott, which was aimed most directly 
at imported cotton piecegoods, was responsible, to some extent, for 
the reduction of imports under this head. There is no doubt what- 
ever that a part of the decline was due to the reduced purchasing powder of the 
consumer in India, already explained in the preceding chapter. Rut the higher 
magnitude of the fall under cotton piecegoods was almost certainly due to the 
boycott directed against foreign piecegoods. The effect of this boycott 
may therefore be studied first. 

The table below gives the imports of cotton twist and yarn for the three 
years 1928-29 to 1930-31 from the United Kingdom. Japan and other coun- 
tries : — 


Imports of cotton twist and yam . 


1 


Quantity 

! 

Value 


1028-23 

1020-30 

1030-31 

1023-29 

1929-30 1 

' 1930-31 


lbs. 

lbs . 

lbs. 

R 

, 1 

B i 

R 

from— 

(1,000) 

(1.00U) 

(1,000) 

(lakh-0 

| (laUis) 

(lakhs) 

United Kingdom , . . . 1 

23,094 

20,112 1 

10.313 

3,36 

2,06 

1,27 

Japan 

7,032 

10,870 j 

6,803 ! 

1,24 

| 1,04 : 

84 

Othu countries .... 

13,040 

12,000 

11,930 1 

1,40 

| 1 40 

07 

Tot vl 

43,766 

43,882 1 

20,140 

1 6,20 

1 0,00 

| 3, OS 

Declared \alue per lb. 

) 

| 

- 

ll.a.p. 

1-7-0 

E.a.p. 

1-5-10 

ll.a.p. 

1-0-11 
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Cotton Manufactures* 

From this table it will be seen that the imports of cotton twist and yam 
declined from 44 million lbs. in 1929-30 to 29 million lbs. in 1930-31, a decline 
of 15 million lbs. or 34 per cent. In value the decline was nearby one of 
R 3 crores or about 49 per cent. The greater decline in the value was due to 
the lower declared value per lb. which amounted to El -0-11 in 1930-31 
as compared with Rl-5-10 in 1929-30. This great fall in the imports of cotton 
twist and yarn in a year in which the Indian mill production was considerably 
greater than the normal can be explained partly on the hypothesis that cloth 
made of foreign yarn was boycotted. The table shows that the decline in 
the imports was mainly in the quantity imported from the United Kingdom. 
In 1929-30 the United Kingdom sent 20 million lbs. of yarn, whereas in 1930- 
31 she sent only 10 million lbs., a drop of 10 million 3bs. or 50 per cent. On 
the other hand, the drop in the case of Japan as well as in the case of the other 
countries was of considerably less magnitude. Japan sent 11 million lbs. 
in 1929-30 and the other countries 13 million lbs. In 1930-31 imports from 
Japan amounted to 7 million lbs. while those from other countries amounted 
to 12 million lbs. Thus the greater percentage reduction was in the imports 
from the United Kingdom. The reduction in imports of yarn was more 
than made up by larger home production. The total production of yarn 
during 1930-31 amounted to 867 million lbs. as against 834 million lbs. in 
1929-30. Thus the increase in production in 1930-31 amounted to 33 million 
lbs. or 4 per cent. It will be seen that the production figure for yarn in 1 930-31 
was a record one and much higher than the earlier recoid figure of 1929-30. 

The imports of cotton piecegoods, including fonts, decreased from 1 ,919 
million yards in 1929-30 to 890 million yards in 1930-31, a decline of 54 per 
cent. The decline in value was from R 50,25 lakhs in the preceding year 
to R 20,05 lakhs in the year under review, a decrease of nearly 60 per cent 
The table below shows the imports of cotton piecegoods under the three heads, 
grey, white and coloured for the three years from 1928-2^. : — 


l In milli< ns <>i yards'] 


Year 

Grey 

goods 

White 

goods 

Coloured 

goods 

Total 

piecegoods 

192S-29 

S39 

554 

507 

1,937 

1929-30 ... 

926 

474 

483 

1,919 

1930-31 

305 

272 

240 

890 


It will be seen from the above table that the imports of grey goods in 
1930-81 declined by nearly 61 per cent as compared with 1929-30. Imports 
of white goods for the same period declined by 43 per cent and those of coloured 
goods by 49 per cent. Thus, the largest decline was under grey goods* 
The total decline in the quantity of imports of piecegoods amounted to 1,029 
million yards. 
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Imports. 

The table below shows that the imports of grey goods from the United 
Kingdom were 521 million yards in 1929-30. In 1930-31 they had fallen to 
143 million yards, a decline of 378 million yards or 73 per cent. Imports from 
Japan for the same period declined from 394 million yards to 218 million 
yards, a decrease of 176 million yards or 45 per cent. Thus it will be seen that 
imports from the United Kingdom declined to a greater extent than imports 
from Japan. As regards white goods the decline in the case of the United 
Kingdom was from 436 million yards in 1929-30 to 230 million yards in 
1930-31, a decline of 206 million yards or 47 per cent. On the other hand, 
imports from Japan increased from 14 million yards to 28 million yards, 
an increase of 14 million yards. Under coloured goods imports from the 
United Kingdom declined from 279 million yards in 1929-30 to 148 million 
yards in 1930-31, a decline of 131 million yards or 47 per cent. Imports from 
Japan under this head declined more than in the case of the United Kingdom. 
Imports from the former country were 154 million yards in 1929-30, but in the 
year under review they amounted to only 74 million yards, a drop of 80 million 
yards or 52 per cent. Imports from other countries also considerably declined, 
it may be mentioned in this connection that the duty on white and coloured 
goods of British manufacture was lower by 5 per cent than the duty on simi- 
lar goods from other countries. 


Imports of cotton piece- 
goods 


Quantity 


Percentage 
increase 
(t) or 
decrease(-) 
in 1930-31 
as com- 


Yaiue. 


Percentage 
increase 
(-) or 
decrease(-) 
m 1930-31 
as com- 


1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

pared 

with 

1929-30 

1923-29 

1929. B0 

19 BO-31 

pared 

with 

1929-30 


Yds. 

Yds. 

Yd's 


a 

Pc. 

Pv. 



(Mil- 

lions). 

(Mil- 

hous). 

i Mil- 
lions ). 


(iakhs). 

(lakhs). 

Viakhs). 


Grey. 

From — 









United Kingdom . 

582 

521 

143 

—73 

13,78 

11,78 

281 

—76 

Japan . 

242 

394 

21S 

—45 

6,02 

8,91 

3,98 

—55 

Other countries 

15 

11 


—64 

39 

26 

3 

—69 

Total . 

839 

926 

365 

—61 

20,19 

20,93 

8,S7 

— G" 

White. 

From— 






12,03 



United Kingdom . 

* 

4,6 

230 

—47 

14,23 

5,23 

—57 

Japan . 

3 

14 

23 

-M00 

15 

53 

j 51 

4-55 

Other countries 

24 

oi 

14 , 

— 42 

96 ; 

92 | 

I 41 

—49 

Total . 

354 

474 | 

272 * 

—43 

15,34 

13,28 

| 6,21 

—53 

Coloured. 

From — 

United Kingdom. . 

I 

! 306 j 

1 

279 

1-43 

—17 

11,99 

1 

0,50 

1 

4,*3 

— 52 

Japan . • « • 

110 J 

IV* 

^ , 

—52 

2,71 < 

3,45 

1,41 

—53 

Other countries 

51 1 

50 

1 21 

—52 

2,63 

2,20 


—59 

Total . 

507 j 

183 

i 2-16 

—49 

17,05 ! 

i 

15,15 

6,82 1 
i ’ | 

1 —55 

Total p>ecp-ffood3. 

Soars of — 

■Bengal .... 

1 34o I 

857 

i 

"•15 i 

—60 

21,19 

! 

20,35 j 

i 

i i 

6,86 ( 

—66 

Bombay 

! 521 i 

! 5 IS 

1S1 . 

—35 

15,43 

14,05 

4,37 

—69 

Smd .... 

371 * 

292 

, 134 

— 37 

10,18 

7,65 

4,06 f 

—47 

Madras .... 

81 j 

107 

76 

—29 

2,73 

3,39 < 

1,87 

—45 

Burma .... 

! 121 

1-45 

104 j 

—28 

4,28 

4,81 

2,89 , 

-10 

Total , 

1 3,937 ' 

! 1 

1,919 

! 890 - 

t 

—54 

i 

53.81 j 

I i 

j 50,25 

20,05 

—60 
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Cotton Manufactures, 

India is essentially a price market and with the lowered purchasing power 
this characteristic of the market has been accentuated. In examining the 
course of the relative shares of the United Kingdom and Japan in the import 
trade it is of importance to compare the prices of similar qualities from the 
two sources. The table which follows gives the declared values of cotton 
piecegoods under grey, white and coloured as imported from these two coun- 
tries. It is, of course, appreciated that these figures do not necessarily re- 
present prices for similar qualities, particularly under white and coloured ; 
but in the case of grey it is probable that the difference in quality is not very 
large. 

Declared values of imported piecegoods . 


(Rupees p*r yard; 







Geey 

WHITE 

COIOUPED 4 






United 

Kingdom 

Japan 

United 

Kingdom 

Japan 

! 

United 

Kingdom 

Japan 

1930— 

April . 





•201 

•202 

■ 

•250 

i 

•°- r 

•316 

•201 

May • 





•203 

•197 

.243 

•200 

•325 

•198 

June . 





•183 

•193 

•236 

•181 

•306 

•196 

July . 





•183 

•194 

•230 

•137 

•285 

•no 

August 





-195 

•174 

•210 

•170 

*232 

•192 

September 





•2)5 


•*.40 

•no 

•29* 

*162 

October 





-199 

•171 

i 

•n< 

•b)»> 

•193 

November 





•193 

•ISO 

*2)3 

*175 ' 

02o 

•:r 

December 





•192 1 

•16" 

*2j1 

1 

*174 , 

•304 

•196 

1931— 











January 

• 

. 

• 

. 

•182 

•160 

•213 

i 

-160 

•305 

•188 

February 

• 

. 

* 

. 

| *192 | 

•160 

j *203 

•172 

I -312 

, *192 

March . 

* 

. 

• 

• 

] *164 ’ 

•161 

•190 

•173 

*271 

! 

1 *18* 

( 


It will be seen from this table that the year opened with declared values for 
grey goods from the United Kingdom and Japan practically on the same level. 
Then Japan dropped her prices and, apart from June and July, held the price 
advantage throughout the year. By March 1931 the United Kingdom prices 
had been reduced and were again approaching those of Japan. For white 
goods the opening declared values for the United Kingdom and Japan were 
K0-250 and 0*217 per yard and on a falling market.this relative difference 
was fully maintained, almost without exception, throughout the year until 
the closing months when the margin began to show signs of decreasing. 
Similar remarks may also be made regarding the coloured, printed or dyed 
goods imported from the two countries. These relative prices of goods from 
various countries have the greatest importance in the consideration of the 
transfer of trade from one country to another even in normal times and their 
importance is greatly enhanced during a period when the purchasing power 
of the consumer has fallen in a marked degree, as has been the case in India 
in the year under review. 
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Imports. 

The enormous fall in the imports of piecegoods was made good in 
several ways. In the first place, the production of Indian mills in 1930-31 
increased considerably as compared with the preceding year. The table below 
shows the production of Indian mills, month by month, from April 1929 : — 


(In thousand yards) 


Month 

Total Indian Production 

1929-30 

1930-31 

April 

198,970 

213,077 

May 

157,033 

213,220 

June 

160,755 

215,162 

July 

170,777 

211,127 

August ......... 

191,332 

187,111 

September .... .... 

2(12,377 

193,018 

October .... .... 

221,575 

191,429 

November . ....... 

220,219 

208,130 

December . 

239,459 

236,604 

January 

228,369 

240,153 

February 

, 208,401 

225,834 

March 

213,714 

226,268 

Total 

2,418,981 

2,561,133 


From this table it will bo seen that the production of Indian mills in 1930-31 
was 2,561 million yards as compared with 2,419 million yards in 1929-30, 
thus showing an increase of 142 million yards. This larger production helped, 
to some extent, to make up for the fall in imports. There is another factor 
which must also be taken into consideration. The stocks of woven goods 
with the Indian mills on the 1st April 1930 stood at the very high figure of 
483 million yards. Stocks on the corresponding date in 1929 had only been 
237 million yards. During the year under review, however, there was a 
considerable drain on these stocks in order to make up the gap in the 
imports, as i3 evidenced from the stock position which showed a reduction of 
164 million yards at the end of the year as compared with that at the beginning. 
There is also the possibility that the impetus given to hand-spinning and hand- 
loom weaving by the civil disobedience movement assisted in reducing the 
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Cotton Manufactures. 

deficit resulting from smaller imports. But owing to the reduced purchasing 
power of the consumer, and partly to the general disorganisation of trade 
caused by the political situation, there was a definite and considerable re- 
duction in the consumption of mill-made cotton piecegocds, as will be seen 
from the table on page 25. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that the mills in all parts of 
India shared in this increase in production. The depression in the Bombay 
Island in the middle of the year was largely due to the heavy production in 
the last three months of 1929 and the first six months of 1930 and the conse- 
quent glut of the stocks in the market, but it was intensified by the civil dis- 
obedience movement. The table given below shows the production of cotton 
piecegoods in Bombay Island, Ahmedabad and the rest of India: — 


(Tn thousands of jardO 


Month. 

Uombaj Island 

Ahmedabad 

Ale -t of India 

1020-30 

1030-01 

1020-30 

1030-31 

1020-30 

1930-31 

Apul 

May ... . 

June 

July 

August ...... 

September 

October 

November 

Deoembei 

January 

February 

March 

Total . 

70,401 

34,081 

30,100 

50,i8C 

02,404 

74,773 

00,170 

01,285 

09,002 

07,000 

80,012 

84,039 

SI, *284 
87,25s 
SS ,030 
82,100 
04,023 
62,920 
03,902 
73,295 
88, 120 
90,040 
S0,L17 
87,477 

30,552 

52,100 

52,077 

«>2,3fl«) 

31,020 

34,13b 

33,714 

55,111 

01,730 

33,520 

50,022 

50,211 

57,423 
53, Ibl 
53,001 
51,851 
48,003 
50,441 
54,550 
00,302 
08,333 
03,11 3 
01,007 
02,371 

< VJ27 
70,* 19 
00,200 
74,250 
77,248 
73,100 
75,0o2 
73,823 
78,007 
77,840 
08,707 
72,504 

i 4,370 
72,181 
72,922 
77,104 
74,903 
73,051 
72,977 
74,473 
70,851 
77,002 
74,720 
70,417 

8ss,044 

907,580 

040,030 

001,501 

881,007 

901,933 


It will be seen from the above table that from October 1929 till about 
June 1930 the Bombay mills were manufacturing piecegoods at a comparative- 
ly high rate. This, taken in conjunction with the heavy stocks in all the 
Indian mills in April 1930, would explain the glut in the market in the middle 
of 1930. Since October, when the stock situation eased, the mill industry 
in Bombay Gity has revived considerably. It will further be seen from the table 
that the production of 1930-31 in the Bombay Island was 968 million yards 
as against 889 million yards in 1929-30, showing an increase of 79 million 
yards. For the same period the Ahmedabad mills produced 692 million yards 
as against 649 million yards in the preceding year, an increase of 43 million 
yards. Production in 1930-31 for the rest of India amounted to 902 million 
yards as compared with 881 million yards in the preceding year, showing 
an increase of 21 million yards. Thus, the increase in production was highest 
in Bombay and exceeded the increase in the production of the rest of India, 
including Ahmedabad. It is of importance, however, to note that the 
production in Bombay City in 1929-30 was that of a strike year and was not 
normal. 

From the figures given below it will be seen that the boycott became 
really effective from about July 1930. In the first three months of the finan- 
cial year, i.e ., from April to June, there was some decrease in imports, but 
probably this was due more to the increase in the tariff than to the boycott. 
From July onwards, however, the full effect of the boycott began to be felt. 
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Imports. 


The table Mow shows, the monthly imports of piecegoods in millions of 
yards. 


.. ! 

1929-30 

1930-31 

ApxJ 









213 

164 

May 









154 

134 

June 









100 

91 

July 









141 

73 

August . 









171 

73 

.September 









160 

48 

October 









131 

42 

November 









148 

36 

December 









132 

46 

Januaiy 









194 

62 

February 









157 

45 

March . 









180 

67 


Apart from the direct eSect of the boycott, the closing of the markets 
due to frequent hartals and the uncertainty introduced by the political situa- 
tion had an unsettling effect on the market, not conducive to buying beyond 
what was almost absolutely necessary. The effect was felt particularly in 
the case of foreign piecegoods and more especially at Bombay and Calcutta. 
This again has been reflected in the figures of imports into the various mari- 
time provinces. The imports into Bengal declined in quantity by about 60 
per cent and those into Bombay by 65 per cent. Imports into Sind and Madras, 
however, declined only by 37 and 29 per cent respectively. Thus trade was 
being diverted to some extent from Bombay and Calcutta to Karachi and 
Madras in order to avoid the disturbance in the markets at the two former 
places. Markets in the upcountry districts also were constantly in a disturbed 
state. 

Another important factor which explains the reduction in imports is the 
lowered purchasing power of the consumer. As has been pointed out in 
Chapter I, the heavy fall in the prices of India’s staple products seriously 
affected the purchasing power of the ryot thereby, to a great extent, 
reducing the demand for such imports as were more in the nature of com- 
forts and luxuries than of absolute necessaries. 

The imports of the year were also affected by the increased duties in the 
Budget of 1930-31. The period affected is mainly the first three months of 
the year, because after that the boycott upset all the normal tendencies of 
the trade. There seems little doubt, however, that the increased duties, 
especially on grey goods, affected the imports to some extent. 

Another factor Yvhich upset the cotton industry all the world over was the 
phenomenal fall in raw cotton prices almost throughout the year. The 
price of American Middling at Liverpool was 9-53</. per lb. at the beginning 
of 1930. By the first week of April, that is the beginning of the financial year, 
the price had dropped to 8-S5d. Prices went on falling almost continuously 
tiln by the second week of October, the quotation was 5*54c7., a decline of 
id. as compared with January 1930 and of over id. as compared with April. 
There was a slight rally in October, but from November onwards prices 
declined till about the end of 1930 when the lowest quotation of the year* 
namely 5*3id., was reached. Prices in January and February 1931, however* 
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Cotton Manufactures* 

revived to some extent and by the end of February the quotation was 6*18tf. 
In March there was a relapse and 5*85 d. was the quotation at the close of the 
financial year. The Indian market was in a much worse state than the world 
market due to frequent hartals and other disturbances. This continuous 
fall made the buyer unwilling to place larger orders than were absolutely 
essential ; the fall in prices meant a depreciation of the piecegoods stocks 
and orders were, therefore, restricted to the smallest amounts. 

As far as the labour situation is concerned, the industry had no serious 
disturbance in the year. In Bombay there were some sporadic strikes in 
certain mills. The political situation in India, however, as referred to above, 
disturbed labour conditions, and hartals and processions were not conducive 
to quiet and conscientious work by the operatives. In Lancashire there 
were differences among the work-people in the cotton industry, but no actual 
strike took place in the year 1930. In January 1931 . however, a lock-out was 
declared which affected a great many workers but this came to an end by the 
middle of February. 

It will thus be seen that the two most important factors which affected 
the imports of cotton manufactures were the boycott agitation ai: irl the reduc- 
ed purchasing power of the consumer. As has been remarked above, it is 
difficult to assign an exact statistical effect to each. There is no doubt, 
however, that both were instrumental in reducing the imports of cotton 
manufactures. The table below gives the annual quantity available for 
consumption in each of the last thirty years and also the annual per capita 
consumption in yards (allowing for variations in population from year to year). 


Consumption per capita of mill-made cotton jjiecegoods in Lidia. 



/ 

— 




Xet imports 

Xet available mill 
production 

Total available ;or 
(.on-iUDption 

Actual 

Per capita 

Actual 



Per capita 







Yards 

Yards 

Yards 

Yards 

Yards 

Yards 







(Crore) 


(CroTe) 


(Crore) 


1901-02 . 






212 

7-16 

44 

1’ 49 

25G 

8*65 

1902-03 . 






205 

G‘88 

45 

I’ol 

250 

S’19 

1903-04 . 






196 

6 -53 

52 

1’73 

248 

8’26 

1904-05 . 






223 

7-36 

51 

1-95 

282 

9' 41 

1905-06 . 






239 

7-64 

Cl 

2 ’00 

300 

9’84 

1906-07 . 






226 

1-36 

C j 

2’0q 

2S9 

9’41 

1907-08 . 






247 

5-99 

71 

2 ’40 

821 

10 ’39 

1908-09 . 





. 

194 

6 ‘24 

74 

2 * 3b 

268 

8-62 

1909-10 . 






214 

6-84 

87 

2-78 

30 L 

9 '62 

1910-11 . 






224 

7-11 

94 

2’98 

318 

10 '09 

1911-12 . 






237 

7* ;>/ 

iOu 

3-37, 

343 

10’ 35 

1912-13 . 






295 

9- 43 

11 ' 

3-18 

4U8 

12'V 

1913-14 . 






813 

9' 90 

10" 

3 ’39 

420 

13’ 29 

1914-15 . 






241 

7 'GO 

i 7 

3-vH 

348 

hJ’92 

1915-10 . 






211 

6 ’66 

133 

1*19 

344 

10’Sl 

1916-3 7 . 






183 

5*77 \ 

• 132 

4-17 

315 

9*94 

1917-18 . 






147 

1'62 

142 

i ’47 

289 

9’ 09 

1918-19 . 






101 

3’17 

i 130 

4'0'J 

231 

7*26 

1913-20 . 






99 

3 ‘10 

114 

4" 52 

240 

7-62 

1920-21 . 






145 

4-J7 

| j.43 

4-18 

2ob 

«’03 

1921-22 . 






302 

3’ 17 \ 

1 57 

4-27 

230 

8*04 

1922-23 . 






152 

4’68 

156 

i-W 

30S 

9’18 

1923-24 . 






142 

1-33 

154 

l 69 

296 

9’02 

1924-25 . 






177 

5’33 

179 

5-39 

356 

10-72 

1925-26 . 






153 

4’ 57 | 

179 

5’3i 

332 

9-91 

1926-27 . 






176 

5 21 

200 

6-09 

3S2 

11-30 

1927-28 . 






194 

5-69 

219 

b- 42 ' 

I 413 

12-11 

1928-29 . 






191 

5‘54 

174 

5-04 

365 

10’ 58 

1929-30 . 






190 

5'46 

229 

6-52 

419 

12-04 

1930-31 . 






87 , 

S’ 48 

< 246 

! 

7 ’01 

333 

9-49 
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Imports. 

It will be seen that the net imports of piecegoods declined from 190 crores 
of yards to 87 crores of yards. On the other hand, the net available mill 
production went up from 229 crores of yards to 246 crores of yards. The total 
yardage available for consumption in 1930-31 thus amounted to 333 crores* 
In 1929-30 the quantity available was 419 crores of yards. It will thus be 
seen that there was a considerable decline in the quantity available for con- 
sumption in India, the decline amounting to about 86 crores of yards or 21 
per cent as compared with the preceding year. The reduction was, however, 
wholly concentrated on imported piecegoods, the home production actually 
showing an increase of nearly 14 crores of yards* 

The following table show's the gross imports by countries of consignment 
and the production in India, of cotton piecegoods in millions of yards : — 


Gross imports by countries of consignment , and production in India y of cotton 
piecegoods in millions of yards. 


— 

to 

a 

5 

•§•§ 

Netherlands 

>> 

i 

*-* 

United States 
of America 

1 

* 

% 

aQ 

Japan | 

i 

J 

o 

I 

’rt 

S 

Mill produc- 
tion in India 

Total 

igon-oi 



1,972 

9 

3 





10 




1901-01 



2,154 

12 

4 





33 

2,190 



1902-03 



2,071 

12 

3 

8 




13 

2,107 


■-& 

1903-04 



1,997 

13 

4 

6 




13 

2,033 



1904-05 



2,251 

13 

4 

4 




16 

2,288 

67 8 

2,906 

1905-05 



2,415 

16 

5 

10 




17 

2,403 



1900-07 



2,276 

16 

5 

8 




13 

2,318 



1907-08 



2,487 

16 

7 

4 




IS 

2,532 


3,340 

190S-09 



1,941 

23 

4 

9 

6 



70 

1,993 

824 

2,817 

1909-10 



2,141 

23 

4 

10 

5 


.. 

10 

2,193 

964 

3,157 

1910-11 



2,252 

22 

8 

8 

6 



12 

2,308 


3,351 




2,379 

23 

7 

9 

4 

1 


15 

2,438 

1,136 

3,574 

1912-13 



2,942 

26 

12 

16 

5 

6 


10 

3,023 

1,220 

4,243 

1913-14 



3,104 

25 

23 

10 

6 

9 


20 

3,197 

1,164 

4,361 

1914-15 



2 378 

21 

10 

12 

3 

10 


6 

2,446 

1,136 

3.582 

1915-16 



2,049 

21 

13 

17 

4 

39 


5 

2,148 

1,442 

3,590 

Enraa 



1,786 

14 

14 

11 

3 

100, 

“l 

5 

1 934 

1,578 

3,512 

1917-18 



1,430 

6 

7 

13 

1 

95 

1 

3 

1,556 

1,614 

3,170 

1918-19 



867 

1 

1 

11 

1 

23S 

• . 

3 

1,122 

1,451 

2,573 




970 

8 

1 

10 

2 

76 

• • 

S 

1,081 

1,640 

8,721 




1,292 

13 

10 

13 

4 i 

3 70 

1 

7 

1,510 

1,581 

3.091 

1911-22 



955 

12 

2 

23 

1 

90 

1 

6 

1,090 

1,732 

2,822 

1922-23 



1,453 

13 

2 

8 

3 

mwm 

3 

3 

1,593 

1,725 

! 8,318 

1923-24 



1,319 

11 

G 

7 

7 

123 

6 

7 

1,486 

1,702 

3,188 

1924-15 



1,614 

12 

10 

9 

7 

155 

5 

11 

1,823 

1,970 

j 3,793 

1925-26 



1.287 

16 

11 

15 

7 

217 

2 

9 

1,564 

1,954 

3,518 

1928-27 



1,407 

20 

17 

16 

32 

244 

2 

10 

1,788 

2,259 

! 4,047 

1927-28 



1,543 

20 

26 

2S 

15 

323 

7 

11 

1,973 

2,357 

I 4 330 

1928-29 



1,456 

20 

38 

30 

11 

357 

18 

12 

1,937 

1,893 

3.830 

1929-30 



1248 

22 

25 

33 

10 

502 

10 

9 

1,919 

2,419 

| 4,338 

1930-31 


_! 

523 

13 

10 

i 

9 

6 

321 

2 

6 

890 

2,501 

! 3,451 


The table show's that the 1930-31 imports from the United Kingdom 
declined by 58 per cent, W'hereas those from Japan fell off by 43 per cent only. 
Thus the greater portion of the decline in imports w T as at the cost of the 
United Kingdom. The mill production, as remarked above, went up consi- 
derably in 1930-31 and w r as a record figure in the w r hole series. 
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Cotton Twist ana Yarn. 

The value of the different classes of cotton manufactures imported during 
the past five years and the pre-war year 1913-14 is set forth below : — 



1913-14 

(pre-war 

year) 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 


R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

Twist and yarn .... 

4,16 

6,62 

6,79 

6,29 

6,00 

3,08 

Piece goods — 







Grey (unbleached) 

25.45 

19,62 

21,25 

20,19 

20,93 

6,87 

White (bleached) 

14,29 

17,53 

15,42 

15,33 

33,27 

6,20 

Coloured, printed or dyed 

17,86 

17,22 

17,52 

17,35 

15,15 

6,82 

Fents of all descriptions 

54 

65 

94 

94 

90 

16 

Total pieckgoods 

58,14 

55,02 

55.13 

| 

53,81 

50,25 

20,05 

Hosiery . . . . 

1,20 

1,47 

1,38 

1,45 

1,44 

88 

Handkerchiefs and shaw Is 

89 

19 

17 

16 

17 

5 

Thread ...... 

89 

74 

77 

71 

81 

60 

Other sorts 

1,52 

1,02 

92 

82 

82 

59 

Grand total 

66,30 

65,05 | 

65,16 

63,24 

59,49 

25,25 


The imports of cotton twist and yarn amounted to 29 million lbs. in quanti- 
ty and R3,08 lakhs in value in 1930-31 as compared with 43*9 million lbs. and 
Rfi,00 lakhs in 1929-30. Thus the quantity of yarn imported declined by 
nearly 15 million lbs. or 34 per cent, the decline in value being nearly R3 
crores or 49 per cent. The average declared value per lb. of yarn 
imported during the year was Rl-0-11 as compared with Rl-5-10 in 1929-30 
and Rl-7-0 in 1928-29. Of the total imports, 10*3 million lbs. came from 
the United Kingdom, 11*7 million lbs. from China and 6'9 million lbs. from 
Japan. Imports from these countries in 1929-30 were 20*1 million lbs., 10*6 
million lbs. and 10*9 million lbs. respectively. It will thus be seen that 
the imports from the United Kingdom decreased by about 10 million lbs. 
and dropped to nearly half of what they were in the preceding year. 
Imports from Japan declined by about 4 million lbs., whereas imports from 
China increased by 12 million lbs. The year, therefore, witnessed a very 
considerable decline in the imports from the United Kingdom and, to a some- 
what less extent, from Japan. As mills in China, however, are largely owned 
by Japanese interests, the reduction in the case of Japan is of less importance, 
especially as China has increased her exports by over a million lbs. Other 
sources of imports of yarn into India included Italy (64,000 lbs.) and Swit- 
zerland (74,000 lbs.). Imports from other countries, including the Netherlands, 
amounted to 49,000 lbs. 
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Imports. 

The following table gives the imports of foreign yarn and the production 


of yarn in Indian mills for a series of years : — 


— 


Imports 

Indian mill pro- 
duction 

Annual average— 


lbs. 

(1,000) 

lbs. 

(1,000) 

Five year: ending 1908-09 


33,573 

641,776 

,, ,, ,, 1913-14 (pre-war period) 


41,794 

646,757 

,, ,, 1918-19 (war period) . 


34,063 

666,227 

,» ,, ,, 1923-24 . 


44,681 

662,512 

734,034 

99 99 ly 1928-29 • 0 . 


50.626 

Ye*r 1913-14 (pre-war) 


44,171 

682,777 

„ 1915-10 


40,427 

722,425 

1916-17 


29,530 

681,107 

„ 1917-18 ...... 


19,400 

660,576 

1918-19 


38,095 

615,041 

„ 1919-20 


15,097 

635,760 

m 1920-21 • 


47,333 

660,003 

„ 1921-22 


57,125 

693,572 

j. 1922*23 

• • 

59,274 

705,894 

m 1923-24 

* • 

44,575 

617,329 

„ 1924-25 

• • 

55,907 

719,390 

r 1925-26 •••••• 


51,688 

686,427 

„ 1926-27 


49,425 

807,116 

99 1927-28 ...... 


52,345 

808,940 

»» 1928-29 ...... 


43,766 

648,296 

„ 1929-30 ...... 


43.SS2 

833,560 

1930-31 ...... 


29,140 

867,045 

The production of yarn in Inuhm 

inillte reached another xecord figure in 


the year under review, amounting to 86 7 million lbs. This beat the pre- 
ceding year’s record figure of 834 million lbs. by about 33 million lbs. This 
increase in production of yarn was due to two causes. Firstly, the boycott 
agitation was directed even against piecegoods produced by Indian mills 
from foreign yarn. This induced the Indian mills to increase their yam 
production in order to meet the increased demand. Secondly, owing to the 
boycott, imports of piecegoods of finer counts coming from foreign countries 
were considerably reduced. In order to meet this demand the mills 
increased their production of yarn of higher counts. This will be seen from 
the following table which gives the imports and production under various 


counts for a number of years : — 



1913-14 , 

(pre-war 

YrAR) 1 

i 

1 1927-28 | 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 


Imports , 

i 

Produc- 
tion 1 

1 

Import- 

1 

Produc- 
tion j 

Imports 

Produc- 

tion 

Imports 

Produc- 

tion 

Imports 

Produc- 

tion 


i 

It- i 

lbs. 

fee. 

■b«. 

tbs . 

lb- 

ib£ 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Cotton twist 
and :arn — 

1 OCOj 

) 

(1 000) , 

; v i Guo 

1 0U0 ) 

a ouo) 

(1 000) 

(1,000) 

(1 000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

JSTos. 1 t<» 2*) ' 

1,254 i 

i 492,093 2 465 

494,800 ! 

1 1 098 

382,024 

1 047 

493,382 


513,730 

, 21 to 25 

890 1 

i 123 995 

j 410 

182 235 , 

548 

140 175 

; 290 

181,245 

251 

166,110 

„ 2e to 30 

-*,oS6 ' 

i 42 999 

I 439 ; 

i SO 836 i 

22S 

72,838 

395 

90,579 

227 

93,345 

, 31 to 40 
Abowt No. 40 
Twc-iolda 

23 G57 

19,712 

27,305 I 

1 33 757 ' 

1 19 937 

37,488 

2 j 050 

40 365 

14,755 

4,273 

60,747 

7 859 

1 2 699 

l 

» c 040 j 

11 142 

i 9 331 

10 029 

9,013 

15,279 

27,311 

(double) 
Uuspcciticd de- 
acnpt.oiw and 

“ 

( 

( 13 653 

i 


12 604 


13,053 ! 


9,170 


waste . 

0 SlOvO) 

j 679 

I 47 

C 170 

25 

5,742 

34 

6,710 

10 

5,793 

Total 

14 171 

| 082 777 

j 52 345 

i 

808 940 

43 766 

048,296 

43,882 

833,560 

29,140 

807,045 


\c) Jachidfs wnite tvtSst and yarn wLxh cunmen td to be shown separately by counts from April, 1927. 
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Cotton Twist and Yarn. 

Comparing 1930-31 with the previous year imports of counts 1-20 declined 
from 1,047,000 lbs. to 454,000 lbs. The production of yarn of the same 
counts in the Indian mills increased from 493 million lbs. to 514 million lbs. 
which is only 2 million lbs. less than the record figure of 1926-27. In counts 
21-25 production declined from 181 million lbs. to 166 million lbs. Imports 
also declined from 290,000 lbs. in 1929-30 to 251,000 lbs. in 1930-31. In 
counts 26-30 imports went down from 395,000 lbs. to 227,000 lbs. Pro- 
duction, on the other hand, slightly increased from 91 million lbs. to 93 
million lbs. Under counts 31-40 production went up from 46 million lbs. 
to a record figure of 61 million lbs. in the year under review. Imports, on 
the other hand, declined from 20 million lbs. to a little under 15 million lbs. 
Similarly, in counts above 40 production went up from 15 million lbs. in 
1929-30 to 27 million lbs. in 1930-31 which again is a record figure for these 
years. On the other hand, imports declined from 9 million lbs. in 1929-30 to 
a little over 4 million lbs. in 1930-31. Thus it will be seen that in counts 
31-40 and above 40 production increased by something like 27 million lbs., 
whereas imports went down by about 10 million lbs. As regards two-folds 
(doubles), the imports declined from 13 million lbs. to a little over 9 million 
lbs. in the year under review. Table No. 15-C summarises the position of 
the countries from which imports are derived in the four main classes, mz. y 
1-20, 31-40, above 40 and two-folds. The figures are given for three years. 

The share of the United Kingdom in the total trade in cotton twist and 
yarn declined from 46 per cent in 1929-30 to 35 per cent in 1930-31. Japan’s 
share also went down slightly from 25 per cent to 24 per cent. On the other 
hand, China increased her share from 24 per cent to 40 per cent. As was 
remarked in the last year’s Beview, most of the imports from China are from 
mills under Japanese management and Japanese manufacturers are probably 
finding it more advantageous to export yarn to India from the mills in China 
than from those in Japan. If this surmise is correct, imports from Japanese 
sources would amount to 64 per cent in the year under review which is only 
slightly less than the record figure for Japan in 1925-26. The shares of the 
important countries in the imports of cotton twist and yarn for a series of years 
are given below : — 


Percentage shares of the United Kingdom, Japan and China in the imports of 

cotton twist and yarn . 


- 

' 1918- 
14 

| 1922* 

1 23 

1 

I 1923* 
24 

1924- 
1 25 

1925- 

26 

1 1926- 
1 27 

1927- 
28 I 

| 1928- 
! 29 

1 1929- 
30 

1930 - 

81 

Halted Kingdom . 

. 86 

52 

1 59 

87 

! 

31 

41 

89 

| 53 

! 46 

85 

JfipajQ • . * . , 

o 

| 45 

1 46 

57 

65 

' 54 

32 

17 j 

25 

24 

China (including Honghong) . 

• 

[ ** 

1 .. 1 

•• 

•• 

2 

: 

25 

26 

24 

40 
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Imports. 

The quantities of the difierent descriptions of cotton twist and yarn im- 
ported are set forth below : — 


— 

1913-14 

(pre-war 

year) 

1 

1 1923-24 1 

i 1 

1924-25 

1925-26 ' 

1 

1926-27 

1 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

J 1930-31 

Cotton twist and 
yarn — 

1,000 

lbs. 

1,000 
lbs. i 

1 

1,000 

lbs. 

1,000 

lbs. 

1 1,000 
l lbs. 

1 

1,000 

lbs. 

1,000 

lbs. 

1,000 

lbs. 

1,000 
i lbs. 

Grey (unbleached) 

j> 19,087 

1 f31,256 ! 

41,277 

37,958 

35,765 

1 ' 

36,144 

30,704 

28,521 

19,898 

White (bleached) 

it 2,650 

> 3,427 

3,751 

4,062 

4,818 

5,068 

5,279 

3,975 

Coloured . 

18,265 

S,645 

8,483 

7,107 

5,370 

5,976 

3,891 

4,326 

1,732 

Mercerised. . 1 

*• 

• 2,019 

2,664 

2,845 

1 4,169 

5,365 

4,077 

5,722 

3,526 


The imports of cotton piecegoods, including fents, decreased from 1,919 
million yards to 890 million yards, a decline of over 1,000 million yards or 
54 per cent. The decrease in value was from R50 
(B2o!o3lJkhiO. SOOd6 crores to E20 crores, a drop of R30 crores or 60 

; per cent. Compared with the pre-war year 1913-14, 

the imports of 1930-31 were less by 2,276 million yards. The figures for the 
three important classes of cotton piecegoods from 1913-14 onwards are given 
in the following table : — 




— 




Grey 

(unbleached) 

White 

(bleached) 

Coloured, 
j printed or dyed 







Million yards 

Million yards 

Million yards 

Year 191 3- 14 . 





1,534-2 

793*3 

831-8 

99 

1914-15 . 





1,320*2 

604-2 

494-S 

99 

1915-16 . 





l,14S-2 

611*4 

| 358*7 

99 

1916-17 . 





847-0 

589-8 

454*9 

» 9 

1917-1S . 





625-5 

502*3 

395*6 

93 

1918-19 . 





583-4 

286-6 

227-3 

99 

1919-20 . 





533-3 

322*0 

208*3 

99 

1920-21 . 





580-2 

421*8 

489-3 

99 

1921-22 . 





635-6 

306*2 

138-3 

99 

1922-23 . 





931-0 

402-5 

243*8 

99 

1923-24 . 





704-0 

415-3 

347-5 

99 

1924-25 . 





845-5 

548-9 

407-0 

99 

1925-26 . 





709-1 

465-1 

365*8 

99 

1926-27 . 





74S-4 

571-0 

447-4 

99 

1927-2S . 





875-5 

556-5 

504*8 


1928-29 . 





838-6 

554-1 

500 9 

,, 

1929-30 





925*5 

1 473-6 

4S3’5 


1930-31 . 





365-0 

271 6 

245 7 


It appears from the above table that in the year under review imports of 
grey goods declined to an astonishing degree, amounting to 365 million 
yards only as compared with 925 million yards in the preceding year. This 
is the lowest figure on record for the last thirty years. The decrease was 
shared both by plain grey goods and bordered grey goods, the decline in the 
former being 230 million yards or 54 per cent and in the latter 331 million 
yards or 66 per cent. Imports of white goods did not decline to the same 
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Cotton Piecegoods. 

extent as those of grey goods, the decline under that head being 202 million 
yards or 43 per cent, and imports of coloured goods declined slightly more 
than those of white goods, being 246 million yards in the year under review 
as compared with 483 million yards in the preceding year, a decline of 237 
million yards or 49 per cent. As far as values are concerned, the imports of 
grey goods showed a decline of ft 14 crores from R21 crores to R7 crores. 
White goods declined in value from R13 crores in 1929-30 to R6 crores in 
1930-31, whereas coloured goods declined from a little over R15 crores in 
the preceding year to a little under R7 crores in the year under review. 
The declared value of grey goods declined from 3 as. 7 p. in 1929-30 to 3 as. 
in 1930-31. The declared value of white goods declined from 4 as. 6 p. to 3 as . 
8 p whereas that of coloured goods fell from 5 as. to 4 as. 5 p. The following 
table shows the declared value per yard of the three kinds of goods for a 
number of years : — 


Cotton t>Lce goods 

1013- . 1 1022-23 1023-24 1924*25 1025-20 

102G-27 1927-28 | 1928-29 1 1929-30 

1930-33 


E A. P. E * P. ft A. P. R A. P. E A I 

E a. pJ E a. i E a. p. E a. p. 

1 

j E A. P. 

Giej (unbleached) . 

1 0 3 8 0 3 3 0 “> 3 0 5 5 0 1 31 

0 4 J 0 3 11 0 3 10 0 8 7 

0 3 0 

Wmte (bleached) 

0 2 11 0 6 o'o 0 0 u 511 0 5 6 

04 H 04 604 5046 
| 1 

0 3 8 

Coloured, printed or dyed 

03 508308 20 7 10 06 11 

Ob 305705 0060 

0 4 5 


The imports of coloured, printed and dyed goods from 1923-24 are set 
forth below : — 


1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 l<>2C-27 



Million 

yards 

a 

(lakhs) 

Million 

yards 

R 

(lakhs) 

Million 

yards 

R 

1 (lakhs) 

1 

Million 

yards 

B 

(lakhs) 

Total printed 

goods. 

Total dyed goods j 
Total woven 

coloured goods 

182*5 

110*1 

54*9 

8,14 

6,12 

3,43 

189-0 

142-2 

75-8 

8,12 ! 

7,54 | 
4,36 1 

166-9 

106*8 1 
92*1 

6,55 

4,88 

4,49 

176*8 

157*0 

113*6 

6,13 

6,17 

4,92 


J 1927-2S 

1928-29 

1929-30 

J 1930-31 

— 

, Million 

R 

i 

Million 

R 

Million 

R 

Million 

R 


yards 

(lakhs) 

yards 

|- 

(lakhs) 

yards ! 

(lakhs) 

yards 

(lakhs) 

Total printed 

goods. 

235-3 

7, S3 

i 

i 244*4 

7,41 

199*9 

i 5,77 

106*5 

2,61 

Total dyed goods 

158-3 

5,61 

155*6 

r,G2 

151-0 

4,92 

93*1 

2,69 

Total woven 

coloured goods. 

111-2 

4,38 

106-9 

4,32 

132*5 

4,47 

46*1 

1,52 


Imports in the year under review in all the three lines declined consider- 
ably. Under printed goods the quantity declined from nearly 200 million 
yards to 106 million yards in 1930-31, whereas the value declined from 
R5,77 to R2,61 lakhs. Imports of dyed goods decreased from 151 million 
yards valued at R4.92 lakhs in 1929-30 to 93 million yards valued at R2,69 
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Imports. 

kkhs in 1930-31. Similarly, the takings of coloured goods declined from 133 
million yards valued at R4,47 lakhs in the preceding year to 49 million yards 
valued at Rl,52 lakhs in the year under review. The detailed figures relating 
to the imported piecegoods are given below in millions of yards : — 






19X3-14 




Grey (unbleached) 



(pre-war 

year) 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Dhutis, saris and scarves 




806*1 

486*7 

501*1 

1710 

Jaconets, madapollams, mulls, etc. 



160*4 

73*9 

53*0 

19*3 

Longcloth and shirtings 

• . 



545*4 

252*0 

340*1 

166*3 

•Sheetings . 

• . 



*2 

6*5 

14*7 

4*1 

Drills and jeans . 

• , 



21*3 

11*8 

13*4 

2*4 

Other sort3 . 

• 


• 

10*8 

2-7 

3*2 

1*9 


Total * 

• 

1,534-2 

838*6 

925*5 

365*0 





1913-14 




White (bleached) 



(pre-war 

year) 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Dhutis, saris and scarves 




104*3 

431 

45*5 

15*4 

Jaconets, madapollams, mulls, etc. 



307*9 

258*0 

219*7 

135*2 

Longcloth and shirtings 




115*3 

123*0 

104*1 

71-9 

JSTainsooks . 




204*7 

76*6 

53*1 

25*9 

Drills and jeans . 




5*7 

5*7 

6-6 

S' 

Checks, spots and stripes 




16*1 

1 12*7 

12-0 

3-7 

Twills 




8*3 

17*7 

16-8 

, 7-7 

Other sorts . 


• 


31*0 

17*2 

15-3 

1 8-0 


Total 

• 

| 793*3 

554*0 

473*6 

| 271*6 





1 1013-14 




Coloured, printed or dyed. 


l 

(pre-war 

year) 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Dhutis, saris and scarves 




115*2 

36*3 

33*0 

19*1 

Cambrics, etc. 

. » 



113*6 

49*7 

! 43*5 

20*5 

Shirtings 




152*6 

95*0 

1 105*6 

54*7 

Prints and chintz 

, 


; 

i 209*7 

75*0 

! 61*3 

33*7 

Drills and jeans . 

. 


. 

30*0 

57*9 

86*6 

33*3 

Checks, spots and stripes 

, , 


. 

19*7 

22*4 

20*2 

12*5 

Twills 

• . 


, 

31*4 

47*9 

36*6 

16*0 

Other sorts 

* 


• 

J 159*6 

122*7 

90*7 

55*9 


Tot il 

* 

1 831*3 

1 506-9 

1 

I 483*5 

245*7 


Under greys all the items showed very considerable decreases, that in the 
case of dhutis amounting to 330 million yards and in the case of longcloth 
and shirtings to 174 million yards. In jaconets also the decline was from 53 
million yards in 1929-30 to 19 million yards in 1930-31. Under white goods, 
similarly, there were considerable ceductions. Imports of jaconets decreased 
from nearly 220 million yards in 1929-30 to 135 million yards in the year under 
review, a decline of 85 million yards. Imports under dhutis, longcloth and 
nainsook declined from 45, 104 and 53 million yards in 1929-30 to 15, 72 and 
26 million yards respectively in 1930-31. Declines were noticeable in the 
other categories also. In coloured goods there were reductions under each of 
the heads, the most noticeable being under shirtings, drills and jeans, prints 
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Cotton Piecegoods, 

and chintz and other sorts which declined from 106, 87, 61 and 91 million 
yards in 1929-30 to 55, 33, 34 and 56 million yards respectively. 

The percentage shares, in 1913-14 and in the past five years, of the United 
Kingdom and Japan, the two principal competitors in the Indian piecegoods 
import trade, in each of the three important classes of piecegoods are set forth 
below : — 


Percentage shares of the United Kin ydvi.i and Jajuui in the imports of cotton 

piecegoods. 



3013-14 

1 

• 192(3-27 

, 1927 

’-23 

j 1028-29 

1929*30 

1930-31 

— 

1 i 

a 


bfj 

a 

W 

I 

bC 

£ 


1 

1 

£ 


to 

•S 

£ 



s* 

ss 

i rs 

■ 2 e 

1 s 

Is 


is 

3 

« s 

d 

i I s 

a 

et 

Cotton piecegoodfe— 

ii 

& 

et 

*-s 

to o 

S' 0 

1 

-3 

3*. 

p. i 

4 i 

S'* 

s* 

»-5 

to o 

g** 

P. 

cS 

1-2 

j|4 

j 

& 

1-5 

Crey 

. . 98’t> 

*0 | 

78*7 

20*7 

7V4 

24*5 

89*4 

28*8 

50*3 

42*5 

f no-2 

59*S 

’Khite . 

. 9S«o 1 


00*4 

*5 

04*7 

1*0 1 

04*8 

1*0 

92*1 

2.9 

1 84*0 

j 10*3 

Coloured 

. . 92-6 | 

'**2 J 

71*1 

10*2 

<)0*S 

! 

20*3 | 

i 

80*2 

21*7 

57*0 

31-9 

j 60*0 

80*2 


As in the previous year, the share of Japan in the imports of grey goods 
increased, whereas the share of the United Kingdom decreased correspondingly. 
The share of Japan in grey goods has been increasing rapidly from 1928-29 
when it was only about 29 per cent. In 1929-30 it went up to 42^ per cent 
and in the year under review it was nearly 60 per cent. On the other hand, 
the share of the United Kingdom had been consistently diminishing in the last 
five or six years, but particularly so in the last three years. In 1925-26 the 
share of the United Kingdom under grey goods was 79 per cent. By 1928-29 
it had fallen to 69 per cent. In 1929-30 it dropped to 56 per cent, but the fall 
in 1930-31 was of much greater magnitude than in any of the preceding years, 
the share in that year being only 39 per cent. As regards white goods also , 
Japan has been making herself felt very distinctly in the last two years, 
though as yet her share is not of considerable magnitude. In 1929-30 
Japan’s share under white goods was 3 per cent. In 1930-33 it was slightly 
over 10 per cent. On the other hand, the share of the United Kingdom 
declined from 92 per cent to a little under 85 per cent. In coloured goods, 
however, Japan had a serious set-back, both in actual quantity and even 
in percentage share. The share of the United Kingdom, on the other 
hand, revived slightly in the year under review. In 1929-30 the shares of 
the United Kingdom and Japan were 58 and 32 per cent respectively. In 
1930-31 they were 60 and 30 per cent respectively. The percentage shares 
of the principal sources in the total imports of piecegoods into India are 
shown below : — 


Percentage shares in the total quantities of piecegoods imported . 


— 

1913-14 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 1924-25 

192o-2e| 1926-27 

i I 

1927-28 

j 1928-29 

1929-30 

1 1930-31 

United Kingdom 

97*1 

87*6 

91*2 

1 

88*8 . 

88*5 

! 

€2*3 i 

82*0 

78*2 

75*2 

65*0 

I 58*8 

Japan 

•3 

8-3 

6*8 

8*2 

8*5 

13*9 1 

13*6 

16*4 

18*4 

29*3 

36*1 

United States . 

•3 

2*1 

*5 

*5 

*5 

1*0 

*9 

1*4 

1*5 

1*7 

1*0 

Netherlands 

•8 

1*1 

•8 

*7 

•6 

1*1 | 

1-3 

1*0 

1*0 

1*1 

1*5 

Other countries 

1*5 

*9 

•7 

1*8 

1*9 

i*7 ! 

2*4 

3*0 

3*9 

2*9 

2*6 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 < 

100 

ioo > 

i 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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The outstanding feature of the table, as was noted in the last year’s Review, 
is the definite and continuous trend in opposite directions of the percentage 
figures of the United Kingdom and of Japan during the past nine years. Japan 
increased her share from 29*3 per cent in 1929-30 to 36*1 per cent in 1930-31 ; 
the share of the United Kingdom, on the other hand, declined from 65 per cent 
to 58*8 per cent. Thus, the share of the United Kingdom was reduced from 
97 per cent in 1913-14 to nearly three-fifths of it in 1930-31, whereas Japan from 
a position of no importance whatever increased her share enormously and 
is now responsible for more than a third of the total quantity of piecegoods 
imported into India. Nearly 39 per cent of the total quantity of piecegoods 
imported in 1930-31 was received in Bengal as compared with nearly 45 per 
cent received in 1929-30. The share of Bombay was 20 per cent and those 
of Sind and Madras increased from 15 and 6 per cent to 21 anl 9 per cent 
respectively. Similarly, there was an increase in the share of Burma to 11 per 
cent in the year under review as compared with 7 per cent in the preceding 
year. 

The total quantity of fents imported into India in 1930-31 declined very 
considerably from nearly 37 million yards to about 7| million yards. In value 

n . . the decline has been from B90 lakhs in 1929-30 

.> v is). in 1930-31. The United Kingdom 

supplied over 21 million yards and the United States of America a little under 
5 million yards. 

The quantity of s<vina cotton imported was 1,9 * 1,000 lb*. * allied at 
POO lakhs as compared with 2.402,00* » 11^. \ allied at R81 lakhs. As u-ual, 
Vvini. i (Urn MO" the Unite Kingdom supplied the ruaior portion 
loklw) amounting to 1,649,000 lbs. valued at R02J lakhs. 

The total value ot the imports of hosiery declined from Rl,44 lakhs in 
1929-30 to R88 lakhs in 1930-31. The decline was due to smaller imports 

from Japan worth 1176-1 lakhs in the year under re- 
view as compared with Bl,23 laklis in the j receding 
veai. There were decreases in the shares of the other countries aho. 

The imports of haberdashery and millinery fell liom PI ,04 lakhs to 1173 
lakhs, a decrease of R31 lakhs. There was a decrease in consignments from 
all the countries. Those from the United Kingdom 
weie valued at 31181 lakhs as compared with R26J 
lakhs in the previous year. Similarly. imports trern 
G oi many were woith 11151 lakhs as compared with B23x lakhs in 1929-30. 
The decline in the case of Japan under this head vas about R7 lakh®, from Pi 20 
lakhs to 1113 lakhs. 

Artificial silk (R3.C3 lakhs). — The trade under this head decreased both 
in quantity and value tLom>h on account of falling juices the decrease in 
quantity was much less than that in value. Imports of artificial silk yarn in 
the year under review amounted to 7*1 million lbs. valued at B81 lakhs as 
compared with 7*4 million lbs. valued at Pt99 lakhs in the preceding year. 
The share of the United Kingdom fell from 1*4 million lbs. valued at K 191- 
lakhs in 1929-30 to a little over 1 million lbs. valued at R12 lakhs in 1930-31. 
Imports from Italy, on the other hand, increased from 3*5 million lbs. valued 
at a little under B46 lakhs in 3929-30 to 4*5 million lbs. valued at B504 lakhs 
in 1930-31. Of the total quantity imported Italy contributed 63 per cent 
and the United Kingdom 14 per cent. The share of France went down from 
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883.000 lbs. in 1929-30 to 121,000 lbs. in the year under review. Similarly, 
the shares of Germany and Switzerland fell from 363,000 lbs. and 406,000 lbs. 
in 1929-30 to 270,000 lbs. and 80,000 lbs. respectively in 1930-31. The Nether- 
lands, however, sent 763,000 lbs. in the year under review as compared with 

430.000 lbs. in the preceding year. The average declared value per lb. of 
artificial silk yarn in 1930-31 was El-2-2 as against Rl-5-7 in 1929-30. 
Italian yarn was valued at El-1-11 per lb., while? the average declared value 
of the British product was Rl-3-1 per lb. 

As regards piecegoods of cotton and artificial silk the outstanding 
feature, as in the previous year, was the enormous growth of imports flora 
Japan under this head. The total imports of these piecegoods in the year 
under review were 51*5 million yards valued at E2,12 lakhs as compared with 
56*6 million yards valued at R3,15 lakhs in the preceding year. Thus, there 
was a decrease of about 5 million yards in the total imports. In spite of this 
decrease in the total imports, Japan considerably increased her share from 25 
million yard* valued at R1.40 lakhs in 1929-30 to 38 million yards* valued at 
El, 50 lakhs in 1930-31. As in the previous year. Japan remained the largest 
single supplier of piecegoods of artificial silk and cotton and her share in the 
total trade amounted to 74 per cent as compared with 44 per cent in 1929-30. 
This remarkable increase was at the expense of all oilier suppliers of this class 
of piecegoods, mainly of Italy, the United Kingdom and Switzerland. Imports 
from the United Kingdom went down from 7*2 million yards valued at K41.1 
lakhs in 1929-30 to 2*4 million yards valued at E12f lakhs in 1930-31. Im- 
ports from Italy fell from 11*5 million yards valued at E51 lakhs in the pre- 
ceding }^ear to 3*6 million yards valued at E191 lakhs in tlie year under review. 
Imports from Switzerland also went down] from 6*8 million yards valued at 
E 43 1 lakh© in 1929-30 to 3*2 million yards valued at R15} lakhs in 1930-31. 
Impoits from Austria, Germany and Belgium fell from 1*7 million yards, 
0*b million yards and 0*6 million yards in 1929-30 to 0*6 million yards, 0*3 
million yards and 0'2 million yards respectively in 1930-31. 

Silk, raw and manufactured (R2,99 lakhs). — The imports of raw 
silk declined from 2*2 million lbs. valued at R 1,23 lakhs in 1929-30 to 1*94 
million lbs. valued at ESS lakhs in 1930-31. The predominant supplier of raw 
&iik was, as usual, China, including Hongkong, which supplied 1*92 million lbs., 
that is almost the whole of the imports into India. Imports from Japan 
fell iroin 38,000 lbs. to 17,000 lbs. The imports of silk yarns, noils and warps 
let mused from nearly 2 million lbs. to 1*4 million lbs., the decline in value 
being from E72 lakhs to R52 lakhs. Italy was the largest supplier, but China 
came a close second. Imports from Italy, however, showed a decline from 
73L.OUO lbs. valued at RjO lakhs in 1929-30 to 432,000 lbs. valued at K16 
idkh< in 1930-31, whereas China's share increased from 230,000 lbs. valued 
at R i lakhs in 1929-30 to 396,000 lb*, valued at R13 lakhs in 1930-31. Im- 
ports from Japan declined from 475.000 lbs. to 238,000 lbs. and those from 
Switzerland from 179,000 lbs. to 129.000 lbs. 

Imports of silk piecegoods decreased from 22*9 million yards valued at 
R2.2 ) lakhs in 1929-30 to 16*7 million yards valued at El, 27 lakhs in 1930-31. 
As usual, the bulk of the supplies came from China and Japan, which together 
sent 16 million yards out of the total of 16*7 million yards. China's share 
w\ic> t-lmost the same as in the preceding year, being 8*3 million yards as com- 
pared wdth 8*4 million yards in 1929-30. Japan’s share, however, declined 
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considerably from 13 million yard^ in 1929-30 to 7*8 million yards in 1930-31, 
the decline in value being ranch greater owing to the fall in prices. 

The imports of goods of silk mixed with other materials showed a consi- 
derable increase in the year under review amounting to 4*6 million yards as com- 
pared with a little under 3 million yards in the preceding year. In value, 
however, there was a decline from R34§ lakhs in 1929-30 to R28 lakhs in 1930- 
31. The increase in quantity imported was entirely due to larger shipments 
from Japan which amounted to nearly 4 million yards as compared with 2 
million yards in the preceding year. The value of these consignments, which 
were nearly double those of the previous year, was only R18£ lakhs as compared 
with R19J lakhs in the preceding j r ear. Japan, therefore, was evidently 
exporting cheaper varieties of this class of piecegoods. Imports from the 
United Kingdom and Germany declined from 233,000 and 359,000 yards in 
1929-30 to 192,000 and 149,000 yards respectively in 1930-31. 

Wool, raw and manufactured (R2,31 lakhs ). — There was a decrease 
of nearly R2 crores in the value of imports under this head as compared with 
the preceding year. The decrease was spread over both raw wool and woollen 
manufactures. Imports of raw wool declined from 6*7 million lbs. valued 
at R52 lakhs in 1929-30 to 3*1 million lbs. valued at R18| lakhs in 1930-31, 
imports from all the consigning countries declining considerably. The United 
Kingdom sent 420,000 lbs. valued at a little under R5 lakhs in the year under 
review as compared with 1*2 million lbs. valued at R161 lakhs m the previous 
year. Imports from Persia declined from 2*4 million lbs. valued at R9 lakhs 
in 1929-30 to 879,000 lbs. valued at R3 lakhs in 1930-31. The share of Austra- 
lia also declined from 2*4 million lbs. valued at R22 lakhs in the preceding 
year to 1*6 million lbs. valued at a little under R10 lakhs. It will be seen 
that the magnitude of the decline in the case of Australia was much smaller 
than in the case of the other countries. Imports of worsted yarn for weaving 
increased from 486,000 lbs. valued at R10^ lakhs in 1929-30 to 569,000 lbs* 
valued at Rll lakhs in 1930-31. There was a slight decline in the imports o£ 
knitting vrool which amounted to 538,000 lbs. valued at R14 lakhs in the 
year under review as compared with 598,000 lbs. valued at R19 lakhs in 
1929-30. 


Woollen xweeckood* 


Imports of woollen piecegoods in 1930-31 declined considerably as com- 
pared with the preceding year and were less than 50 per cent of what they 

were in 1928-29. Imports in the year under review 
amounted to 7*7 million yards, whereas in 1929-30 
they amounted to 12*6 million yard* and in 1928-29 to 16 million yards. The 
decline in the value was even gi eater. In 1928-29 the value of the im- 
ports was R2,84 lakhs ; in 1929-30 it fell to R2,33 lakhs and in the year 
under review it reached the very low figure of Rl,20 lakhs. Imports from the 
United Kingdom deexea^ed from 3*7 million yards valued at R91 lakhs in 
1929-30 to 2 million yams valued at E48 lakhs in 1930-31. Imports from 
France also showed a similar decline from nearly 4 million yards valued at 
R60 lakhs to 2*1 million raids valued at R24 lakhs. The shares of Germany 
and Japan went down to 0*5 and 0*0 million yards in the year under review 
as compared with 1*2 and <**7 million yards in the preceding year. 
The decline in the ea^* ot Italy ^ of much smaller magnitude. Italy sent 
out nearly 2 million janU %alni\i ar n23 LkL& as compared with 2*1 million 
yards valued at R30 lalrh- in tit juccedincr year. The average declared 
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value per yard of the French supplies was £1-2-7. of those from the United 
Kingdom £2-5-5 and from Italy £1-4-1. 

There was a considerable decline in the number of shawls imported, which 
amounted to 392,000 pieces valued at £14 lakhs in 1930-31 as compared with 

658.000 pieces valued at R27 lakhs in 1929-30, Germany, as usual, was the 
largest single source of supply, but the imports from that country declined 
from 290,000 to 222,000 shawls. 

Imports of carpets and floor rugs went down very considerably from 

604.000 lbs. valued at £10 lakhs in 1929-30 to 176,000 lbs. valued £4] lakhs 
in 1930-31. The shares of all the countries declined, but the falling-off was 
particularly heavy in the case of Italy which sent only 12,000 lbs. valued at 
£11,000 as compared with 356,000 lbs. valued at R3*; lakhs in 1929-30. 
The share of the United Kingdom also went down from 134,000 lbs. valued at 
£3] lakhs to 77,000 lbs. valued at R2^ lakhs in 1930-31. Imports from 
Persia declined slightly compared with those from either Italy or the 
United Kingdom. They amounted to 56,000 lbs. valued at K 1 lakh in 
the year under review as against 62,000 lbs. valued at £1] lakhs in the 
preceding year. The declared value per lb. of Italian supplies was RO-14-2, 
of those of the United Kingdom R3-2-0, and of Persia £2-0-3. Imports 
under the head “ blankets and rugs other than floor rugs 55 declined from 
4*8 million lbs. valued at £51 lakhs in 1929-30 to 3*7 million lbs. valued at 
R30] lakhs in 193031. 

Metals and manufactures thereof (£15,91 lakhs).— The imports of metals 
and manufactures thereof declined by 359,000 tons ox 35 per cent in 
quantity from 1,028,000 tons in J 929-30 to 609,000 tons in 1930-31 and by 
£7 1 crores or 33 per cent in value from R23 J < rores to £1 6 ero res. Tron and 
steel represented nearly £11 crores of this total as compared with £17 crores 
in 1929-30 and receded to the fourth place in order of importance among 
India’s imports, the first three being cotton manufactures, machinery and 
millwork, and sugar. If such items as machinery and millwork, hardware, 
cutlery, implements and instruments, and motor vehicles are grouped with 
metals and manufactures thereof under one head the total value would aggre- 
gate R46-| crores, while the value ot yarn and textile fabrics, which normally 
form the most important group among India's imports, amounted to £33^ 
crores in the year under review. In the preceding year the metals gToup 
accounted for £63]- crores, while the textile head totalled £72-] crores. 

Iron and steel ( R10,88 lakhs). — A survey of the iron and steel trade in 
the year 1930-31 reflects, to a great extent, the economic depression prevalent 
throughout the world. The world production of both pig iron and steel consti- 
tuted a recoul at 97 million tons and 118 million tons in 1929 but declined 
in 1930 to 78 million tons and 93 million ton- respectively , •epresenting a 
fall of about 20 per cent in the case of pig iron and of 21 per C“iit in the case 
of steel. The countries to suffer most were the United Slates of America, 
Germ m v and the United Kingdom, while in France and Belgium the decline 
was not so marked. In the case of the United Kingdom, the ] reduction of 
pig iron fell by 18 per cent from 7-6 million ton > to 0*2 million tons and of 
steel by 24 per cent from 9*6 million tom to 7*3 million tons. 

A feature of the trade during the year was the rapid decline of prices 
on the Continent, due to the abandonment oi any form of conti ol by the Conti- 
nental Steel Cartel. These price reductions, which were not the result of 
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economies in production but of unregulated competition, created a lack of 
confidence which is prejudicial both to the producer and the consumer. There 
was, therefore, not only a recession in the production of iron and steel, but 
the trade also of the chief producing countries, particularly of the United 
Kingdom, the foremost supplier of iron and steel to India, was disappointing. 
Imports into British India of iron and steel, including pig and old iion, 
amounted to 614,000 tons in 1930-31 as compared with 973,000 tons in the 
preceding year. This figure was even lower, by 27 per cent, than that of 
1926-27, the year of prolonged coal stoppage in the United Kingdom, 
and was only equalled during the past decade in 1921-22, when slump condi- 
tions prevailed, and further when the Continental countries were not rully 
equipped to extend their export trade . The following tables show the monthly 
import* of pig iron and manufactured iron and steel into British India from 
the chief sources of supply : — 
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Manufactured iron, and steel [excluding pig and old iron). 


(In thousands of Rupees ) 


Month 

United 

Kingdom 

Belgium 

Germany 

mo— 




April ««*•*» 

78,05 

32,66 

0,17 

May ♦ . 

60.43 

33,30 

8,64 

June . , 

55,78 

24,43 

0,51 

July 

58,63 

23,42 

6,01 

August ...... 

50,00 

17,64 

5,66 

September 

33,54 

19,82 

4,63 

October .... 

11,52 

20,t>7 

6,23 

November 

34, S4 

20,23 

4,07 

i 

December .... | 

37,03 j 

19,00 j 

5,32 

1931— 




January j 

30,80 

23,12 

0,09 

February I 

33,1b 

17,29 

7,77 

Marc-1 ...... 

| 10,71 

17,39 

’.68 

■"li‘30-31 

j 5,68,51 

' 2,71,03 

75,37 

Total . ^ 1929-30 

10,10,04 

4,04,10 

4)8,70 

0.928-29 

13,03,29 

4,G0,S2 

1,00,9b 


Import*- of pig iron, almost entirely from the United Kingdom, amounted 
tt 4, ion tons in 1930-31 and of ferro-alloys, recorded separately this year 
tor the first time m the Indian trade returns, totalled 
1<:r * 1,200 ions. In the preceding year the combined 

import- weie 3.300 tons. The price of pig iron Cleveland No. 3 foundry 
(t. 31 B. vras £3-7-6 per ton at the beginning of April, 1930, and remained 
steady at that level til! August 7, but declined to £3-3-6 in the following week. 
At this level it remained firm till the beginning of January, 1931, the quotation 
tl er rafter being £2-18-0 to the end of March. 1931. 

Imports of manufactured iron and steel (excluding pig and old iron and 
steel) in 1930-31 amounted to 608,000 tons as compared with 968,000 tons 
in the preceding year, representing a fall of 37 per cent. The \ alue oi the 
imparts also fell by 37 per cent from 1117,16 lakhs in 1929-30 to B10, 85 lakhs 
in 1930-31. Galvanized sheets which represented 27 per cent of the total 
value of manufactured iron and steel imported in 
aii^eu bbeets., 1930-31 as compared with 32 per cent in 1929-30 
recorded a decline from 238,000 tons valued at E5,56 lakhs to 147,000 tons 
valued at 3X2,89 lakhs. The United Kingdom had at one time enjoyed the 
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position of being practically the sole supplier in this line, but lately Belgian 
competition has begun to be felt. Consignments from the United Kingdom 
fell sharply from 200,000 tons to 91,000 tons, while those from Belgium declined 
by only 3.000 tons from 51,000 to 48,000 tons. Imports from the United 
States of America were small, amounting to 1,900 tons as against 1,600 tons 
recorded in 1929-30. In tin plates also the United Kingdom suffered a loss in 
volume of trade which practically accounted for the 
Tm plates. whole of the reduction in the total imports. Total 

imports of tin plates fell from 31,000 tons valued at El, 00 lakhs to 17,000 tons 
valued at R55 lakhs, of which the United Kingdom supplied 8,000 tons to the 
value of 1125 la khs as against 22,000 tons valued at R68 lakhs in 3 929-30. The 
remainder came from the United States of America, the receipts from which 
country a morn ted to 8,800 tons valued at R29 lakhs as compared with 9,300 
Ions valued at R31 la khs in the preceding year. Sheets and plates, not galvanized 
or binned, recorded a decrease from 62,000 tons valued 
at R82 lakhs to39, 000 tonsvaluedatR531akhs. Here 
again the share of the United Kingdom dropped from 
15,000 tons valuer! at 1163 lakhs to 26,000 tons valued at R38 lakhs and that 
o 4 Belgium from i 1,000 tons valued at R16 lakhs to 11,000 tons valued at 
R12 lakh*. To some extent, political troubles in India may be held responsible 
for thi* sharp decline of the British proportion in the steel sheet trade, while 
the inci * iso in local production ''huh lias grown up behind the protection of 
the tariff, was nob without its eftect. Imports of steel bars, other than cast 
steed, fell from 109 000 tors valued at S3 ,93 lakhs to 
Ears and channels. 87>00() tons va ] UC( l <lt R91 lakhs. All the principal 

< f untries reduced their supplies. Imports from the United Kingdom declined 
from 32,000 ions to 20,000 tons. Belgium, Luxemburg and Germany together 
scut 61,000 Ions as compared with 130,000 tons in 1929-30. There was also 
a decrease from 6,000 tuns to 5,000 tons in the imports from France. Imports 
of iron bars and channels also shrank from 4,800 tons valued at R9 lakhs to 
4 100 tons valued at R6 lakhs, there being smaller importations from the 
United Kingdom and Belgium. Imports of rails, chairs and fishplates showed 
a h*jvy reduction from 48,000 tons in 1928-29 to 
a5 fhhplat!eV ai( 26,000 tons in 1929-30 and further to 11,000 tons in 
1 930-3 1 . Arrivals from the United Kingdom declined 
from 18,000 tons in 1929-30 to 4,000 tons in the year under review, whereas 
Belgian supplies amounted 1o 1,800 tons as compared with 5,400 tons in 1929- 
30. Imports ot sleepers and keys oi steel oi iron for railways similarly fell 
away Jrom 66,000 tons to 37,000 tons, there being smaller receipts from Bel- 
gium and tin United Kingdom. Beams, channels, pillars, girders and bridge- 
work showed a decline fiom 105,000 tons to 87,000 
mcTftn l0US * the share of the United Kingdom falling from 

51,000 tons to 37,000 tons and that of Belgium 
from 30 o )0 tons to 22,000 tons. Imports from France and Germany, however, 
advanced fioiu 14, 0(H) and 7 000 tons to 18,000 and 9,000 tons respectively. 
f \st pi pt^ and fittings show ul a decline tiom 6 000 to 3,000 tons, while wrought 
tubes, ojpe^ and fittings increased from 34,000 to 
38 000 tons there being larger importations from 
Belgium a id Poland, imports of both bolts and nuts 
and hoops an 1 '.trips deei eas'd 
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the former falling from 13,000 tons valued 
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at R39 lakhs to 9,000 ions valued at R26 lakhs and the latter from 39,000 tons 
valued at R55 lakhs to 33,000 tons valued at R44 
° and scrips. °° PS lakhs. The United Kingdom and Belgium contri- 
buted to the general decline under these two heads. 
Among other items, imports of nails, rivets and washers, wiie nails and wire 
rope showed decreases, while wire, other than fencing wire, recorded an increase. 
Table No. 19 (page 203) show^s the details of the imports and the declaied 
values of the different descriptions of iron and steel and Table No. 20 (pane 209 ) 
the principal sources of supply. The following table shows- the chief soujmcp 
of supply of iron and steel (including pig and old iron) with the percentage 
share of each principal country : — 


United 

Kingdom 


Germany Belgium 


Ton 8 Share 


Tons Share Tons Share Tons. Share Tons Share 


per (thou- per (thou- per (thou- per 


per (thou- per 


sand) cent. sand). 1 cent. «and). iCent. ^and). | cent. hand.), cent. sand), cent. sand). 


6-0 i 312 I 321 


It will be observed that with considerably reduced imports of iron and steel 
info British India, the share of the United Kingdom fell from 30 per cent to 
nearly 44 per cent, the lowest percentage over recorded, while the percentage 
shares of all other countries showed a distinct advance. No doubt the iron 
and steel trade of the United Kingdom suffered through unrestricted competi- 
tion, but the disturbed political situation in India, winch told against the 
British manufacturer more than any other, had much to do with the fall in 
the British proportion in the imports into this country. 

Other metals (R5»02 lakhs ). — Imports of metals, ether than iron and 
steel, declined from 55,500 tons valued at RG 38 lakhs in 1929-30 to 54,600 
tons valued at R5.02 lakhs in 1930-31. the decrease It In g noth cable in the 
case ot each description oi non-ferrous metals with the cxnjlion oi copper 
and zinc. Aluminium imports fell from 171,000 <wts. -vain < cl at Rl,42 lakhs 
to 128.000 owls, valued at HI .01 lakhs. Wrought 
* circles, which form the bulk oi these imports, recorded 

a dedine from 158,000 to 119,000 cwts. in quantit} and horn El. 28 lakhs to 
R92 lakhs in value. Of the total quantity mi] cited in If 20-31 < honl 43 per 
cent or 53,000 cwts. w r eie drawn from the United Rtat<s oi ^nuiua and 19 
per cent or 23 000 cwts. from the United Kingdom as ccmj ami with 40 and 26 
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per cent in the preceding year. Imports from France and Switzerland also 
declined from 15.000 and 13,000 cwts. to 9,000 and 6,000 cwts. respectively, 
while those from Germany advanced slightly from 13,000 to 14,000 cwts. 
Wrought sheets, imported chiefly from the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom, further receded from 4,000 to 2,000 cwts. and other manu- 
factures, consisting mainly of wire and utensils, declined in quantity from 
8,500 to 6,400 cwts. and in value from Rll lakhs to R7 lakhs. Imports of 
umvrought aluminium (ingots, etc.) were small, amounting to only 900 cwts. 
valued at R56,000 in 1930-31 . 


Imports of brass fell from 432,000 cwts. to 380,000 cwts. in quantity and 
from R2,23 lakhs to Rl,63 lakhs in value. Mixed or yellow metal for sheath- 
ing, w T hich accounted for 81 per cent of the total 
xa?St quantity imported in 1930-31, recorded a decrease 

from 363,000 cwts. valued at 111,83 lakhs to 308,000 cwts. valued at Rl,29 
lakhs. Germany was the principal source of supply, but her consignments 
fell from 232,000 to 219,000 cwts. in quantity and from Rl,14 lakhs to R88 
lakhs in value. Imports from the United Kingdom and Japan were also on a 
reduced scale and amounted to 42,000 and 46,000 cwts. as compared with 

32.000 and 48,000 cwts. in 1929-30. Of other manufactures, brass sheets and 
win* registered a decline over the preceding year, while brass rods and tubes 
showed small increases in quantity with decreases in value. Imports of 
unwionght brass were negligible, being valued at H71,000 only. 

Copper imports were much better than in 3929-30, but were below tho^e of 
1928-29. About 205,000 cwts. of copper, chieflv wrought, valued at El. 04 
lakhs, were imported during 1930-31 as compared 
°K> er * with 117,000 cwts. valued at R93 lakhs in 1929-30 

and 270.000 cwts. valued at El, 42 lakhs in 1928-29. Imports of wrought 
copper, consisting chiefly of sheets, advanced by 44 per cent from 126,000 cwts. 
to 181.000 cwts. in quantfty and by 14 per cent from 3R 82 lakhs to R 93 lakhs in 
value. All the principal countries increased their supplies ; Germany from 

18.000 to 35,000 cwts., the United Kingdom from 32,000 to 44,000 cw T ts. and 
France from 29,000 to 40,000 cwts. The United States of America with a 
reduced domestic consumption was able to send 31,000 cwts. to India as 
compared with only 1,500 cwts. in 1929-30 and 3,500 cwts. in 1928-29. In 
unwrought copper, imports of which foil from 16,000 ctrts. to 13,000 cwts., the 
supplies from the United Kingdom declined from 12,000 to 9,000 cwts.. while 
thu^e from the United States oj America advanced from 3,000 to 4,000 cwts. 

Imports of lead fell from 11,000 cwts. to 37,000 cw T ts. in quantity and from 
R91 lakh^ to B7 lakhs in value. Sheets tor lining tea chests, imported from 
. the United Kingdom and Ceylon, showed a decline 

' from 8,700 cwts. valued at R2 lakhs to 5.200 cwt». 

valued at R1 lakh. Wrought sheets and pipes al&o registered a decrease of 
El lakh to I? 1 lakhs. 


The growth of demand for tin was chocked by diminishing business 
activities throughout the world and prices remained low. Imports into India, 
Tjn consisting mainly of unwrought tin from the Straits 

Settlements. ±ell by 5 per cent in quantity from 
«>N,oo0 to 33,000 cwts. and by 32 per cent in value from R80| lakhs to R54| 
laldv?. 



Machinery. 


With the removal of duty from April 1927. imports of unwrought zinc, 
required chiefly for the galvanizing industry, have progressively increased and 
in 1930-31 amounted to 170,000 cwts. as compared 
4mc ‘ with 143,000 cwts. in 1929-30 and 37,000 cwts. in 

1926-27 when these were liable to duty. Lower prices, however, accounted 
for a fall of £1 lakhs from £27 lakhs in 1929-30 to £23 lakhs in the year 
under review. Imports of wrought zinc declined both in quantity and value 
and amounted to 38,000 cwts. valued at £7 lakhs as compared with 51,000 
cwts. valued at £13 lakhs in 1929-30. 

Imports of German silver, including nickel silver, declined from 19.500 cwts. 
valued at R17 lakhs to 16.300 cwts, valued at £12 £ lakhs. To the imports 
in 1930-31 Italy contiibuted £4 lakhs, Germany 
£3 1 lakhs and Austria R2J lakhs. 

lakhs to 

191,000 lbs. valued at £8 lakhs. Arrivals in 1930-31 included 122,000 lbs. 

valued at £5 lakhs from Italy and 44,000 lbs. valued 
Quk \er. ro lakhs from the United Kingdom. 

Machinery and millwork (£15,13 lakhs). — Imports of machinery and 
millwoilr, which aie recorded in value only, declined from £19.35 lakhs in 
1929-50 to £15.15 lakhs in 1930-31. A part of this decline is attributable 
to the fall in prices that took place during the year. With the exception of 
minim*. refrigerating and sugar machinery, all other branches of the trade 
showed decreases in value. The following table analyses the imports of 
machinery and millwork, according to classes, during the past five years : — 


German silver. 

Imports of quicksilver also fell from 197.000 lbs. valued R8| 


— 

192b 27 

R (lakh-.) 

1927-2S 

R (lakhs) 

1928-20 
fi (lakhs) 

1929-30 1 
B (lakhs) ] 

1930-31 
B (lakhs) 

Prn ic iuo\ era 

1,98 

2,0S 

3,04 

4,12 1 

2,74 

Eiectued ..... 

>,29 

2,00 

2,37 

2,41 

2,39 

Boiler ..... 

63 

1,09 

1,15 

1,09 

97 

Met, ii woiLiiu (chiet^y machine tools) 

37 

41 

33 

36 | 

30 

Mum*.* 

98 

1,51 

80 

61 | 

74 

OJ ciu-luns end refin»ng 

33 

71 

40 

43 1 

40 

Paper null 

7 

9 

35 

7 

7 

Betr gerrtincr 

12 

12 

23 

20 l 

22 

Rice „nd £b it mill . . . 

28 

23 

21 

24 1 

22 

Saw mill . » • • 1 

9 

1 8 

7 

9 i 

7 

hewing an } knittin-. 

8S 

92 | 

89 

! 85 

59 

Susan n , chmery 

C 

9 

18 

1 9 

14 

Tea inuliineiy . • • • , 

20 

36 1 

40 

28 

17 

Cotton hinery . » • 

1.71 

G5 

:,G7 

2,16 

2,10 

J,78 

Jute mill »na« hinery 

94 

1,30 

1,44 1 

81 

Wool wa hineiy . . • - | 

4 

2 

2 | 

6 

1 

rjpewiJe s, including paits ,".d 

24 

27 

32 

26 

25 

^^fce&soiies. 

Piintmi and hthogiaphmg presses. 

15 

18 

24 , 

23 

14 

BdPn/W maehineiy . 

81 

87 

83 ' 

90 

64 


£ will be observed that the most noticeable decrease was recorded under 
pi inn. -movers. the imports of which fell from £4,12 lakhs in 1929-30 to £2,74 
lakli^ In 1930-31. The loss under this head was clue largely to smaller importa- 
tion of railway locomotive engines and oil engines of the industrial lype which 
won vaUied at £1,30 lakhs and £69 lakhs as compared with £1,97 lakhs and 
£1 oo Ldchs respectively in 1929-30. Imports of textile machinery receded 
from R3,82 lakhs to £2,83 lakhs. To this decreas* 
T\ \tne maekmerj . 0 f £99 lakhs jute mill machinery contributed £63 

l a kh> and cotton mill machinery £32 lakhs, the respective values being £81 
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lakhs and Rl,78 lakhs in 1930-31. The United Kingdom had 93 per cent 
of the total value of textile machinery imported in 1930-31 as compared with 
92 per cent in the preceding year, but her supplies dropped from R3,52 lakhs 
to 112,61 1 lakh*. The decrease under electrical machinery was, however, 
relatively smell. The value of electrical machinery imported in 1930-31 
tot riled 112,39 lakhs, a decrease of only R2 lakhs in comparison with the 
preceding v^ar. The conversion of factories to electric drive is a movement of 
the thues and many jute mill conversions have been executed recently in 
Bnigal by British firms. It is significant that the total imports of electrical 
machinery into Bengal showed an advance from B57® lakhs to R77 lakhs. 
There were also smaller increases in the case of Sind, Madras and Burma, 
while imports into Bombay dropped from R87 lakhs to E47 lakhs. The 
United Kingdom and Germany supplied electrical machinery to the value of 

EU,81J lakhs and R16 J lakhs respectively, almost the 
Klee Kiiccil mawhineiy. same as in 1929-30, while imports from the United 

States of America advanced from R20 lakhs to R29 lakhs. Coming to the 
other branches of machinery, there were decreases under boilers from El ,09 
lakhs to E96 J lakhs, under metal working machinery (chiefly machine tools) 
from R36 lakhb to E30 lakhs, under oil crushing and refining machinery from 
R12J lakhs to R40 laklis, and under tea machinery from R28 lakhs to R17 
lakhs, while imports of mining machinery and t>ugar machinery increased from 
R01 lakhs and R9 lakhs to JR7I lakhs and B13§ lakhs respectively. The 
number of sewing and knitting machines (imported chiefly from the United 
Kingdom and Cm many) tie lined from 68,700 to 32,200 and their value from 
E7 2 la khs to R53 lakhs. Import --of typewriters, chiefly from the United States 
of America, numbered 15,500 in 3930-31 or 200 less than in 1929-30, while their 
value remained at R22 lakhs, practically the same as in the preceding year. 

Imports of beltings of all descriptions declined by R26J lakhs to B63f 
lakhs, there being decreases of E4 lakhs under cotton belting and of Ell 
, „ , . lakhs each under leather belting and beltings of other 

Botiug 5 or mac mory. materials. The share of the United Kingdom in 
this particular trade fell from R67 \ lakhs or 75 per cent to R46| lakhs or 73 
per cent in 1930-31. The following table shows the relative shares of the 
principal countries in the total import trade in machinery and millwork : — 


Imports of machinery and millwork, including belting for machinery and 

printing machinery . 


— 
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19 
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3 0 

1 

ua 

1*8 

92 

4*7 

1 

75 
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8 2)' 10D 

i u f n 
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10 

rn 

19 5 
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15,1 ; 
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Although Ui k run od Kingdom letuined a predominantly large interest in 
thi' t ud<\ her done diojnod from 75 per < ent to 74 per cent, while that of the 
Ui Vi d s ol ViaesiiM io^e horn u »ar!v 10 pen cent io 11*6 per cent. The 
sir ‘i*o o, G* i ii),i iy' shovve d a dv'T^se. 
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Motor Vehicles. 

Motor vehicles (B4,99 lakhs). — As noted in the previous year’s Review, 
cliere was a set-back in the imports of motor cars into India during the latter 
half of 1920-30, and this continued during 1930-31. The period wa» marked 
by severe economic and financial depression. Customers naturally resorted 
to careful buying and owners were generally reluctant to replace their cars 
so long as there was any utility left in their., while not a few ha\e abandoned 
tbe use of motor cars altogether owing to expenses involved. All these factor 
affected the sale of new vehicles. 

In India the peak of motor car imports reached in 1928-29 ^hen no 
fewer than 19,567 cars to the value of Rl,21 lakhs were impelled. In the 
following year imports fell to 17,399 valued at R3,7G 
4.v ijucyr cai&. lakhs and in 1930-31 the number declined further 

to 12,601 valued at R2, 58 lakhs. There was a substantial decrease in tbe 
imports from the United States of America, the number falling from 9,620 
valued at Rl,95 lakhs in 1929-30 1o 3,098 valued at R1,O0 lakhs in 1930-31, 
while the imports from Canada, consisting chiefly of new Fold cars, increased 
from 2,318 valued at R42 lakhs to 3,250 valued at R54 lakhs. The participa- 
tion of America in the Indian trade is steadily on the decrease, for the combined 
imports from the United States of America and Canada represented 66 per cent 
of the total number of cars imported in 1930-31 as compared with 69 per cent 
in 1929-30 and 74 per cent in 1928-29. On the other hand, although the 
number of British cars imported fell from 3,738 valued at R97 lakhs to 2,8b5 
valued at R71 lakhs, their proportion to the total imports advanced from 19 
per cent in 1928-29 to 22 per cent in 3929-30 and 23 per cent in 1930-31. The 
average declared value of cars imported from the United Kingdom in 1930-31 
was R2,462, from the United States of America Rl,970 and from Canada 
R1,6G1 as compared with R2.5G9 for the Biitish, R2,029 fox the American 
and {{,1,799 for the Canadian made cars in the piecoding year. Italy sent 
917 cais and France 261 as against 1,130 and 364 respectively in 1929-30. 
Arrivals from other countries included 45 cars from Germany, 29 from Belgium, 
30 from the Straits Settlements and 50 from Ceylon. The following table 
shows the imports of motor cars from the principal countries during the past 
twelve years compared with those for the pre-war year and the war average : — 


Nvmber of motor cars imported. 


— 

United 

Kingdom 

United | 
States(tf) , 

Canada J 

Fiance ( 

Italy 

Other 

Countries 

Total 

Year 1913-11 (pre- 

1,669 

868 


111 

7 

225 

2,880 

vtar). 



** 1 

l 
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War average (1911- 

S37 

1,681 

.. i 

49 1 

28 | 

22 

2,317 

15 to 1918-19). 




i 



Year 1919-20 
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01 
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>, l ( »2S-29 

1 3,645 

10,143 

4,366 
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19,567 

1929 30 

3,75^ 
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2,318 
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, 17,399 

9# 1930-31 

2,883 

5,098 

3,250 
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917 
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12,601 


00 The country of origin of many of the cars imported from the United States of America 
during the years previous to 1920-21 is Canada. 
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Rubber Manufactures, 

The chart on the opposite page illustrates the imports of motor vehicles 
together with the course of prices and the estimated consumption of petrol 
each year from 1921-22. The growth of motor transport has recently been 
arrested to some extent. It is hoped that when world-trade conditions im- 
prove, the motor trade in India will expand rapidly, for transportation outside 
the cities and towns is still very old-fashioned and the development of the 
country will gradually demand replacement by modern methods. 

As stater! above, the imports of motor vehicles were considerably curtailed 
during 1930-31 and with a restricted sale and use of automobiles, a reduced 
consumption of rubber goods was bound to follow. 

Rubber mmntacturey. »phe value of India’s imports of rubber manufactures 

in 1930-31 amounted to R2,37 lakhs, a decrease of 22 per cent from R3,30 
lakhs recorded in 1929-30. A part of this decline in value is attributable to 
the lower price of crude rubber, which forced down the prices of the finished 
pioduct. As will be seen from the following table, the decrease was shared by 
each description of rubber manufactures with the exception of pneumatic 
motor cycle tubes, a comparatively small item in the rubber trade : — 

[In ti>ao^ mds.] 

Imports of rubber manufactures . 
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The number of imported motor covers, which form the bulk of this trade, 
ieclined by u4 per cent from 487,000 in 1929-30 to 370,000 in 1930-31 and 
tleur value bv 26 per cent from R2.26 lakhs to Rl,68 lakhs. Imports from 
the United Kingdom and Canada fell from 132,000 and 117,000 to 81,000 and 
."5,000 respectively, while those from the United States of America advanced 
from 113,000 to 141.000. Geimanv lost some of the ground gained in 1929-30 
and sent 31,00* > coici s in 1930-31 as compared with 36,000 in the preceding 
year and 19,000 in 1928-29. Italy and France also reduced their supplies 
from 49,0o0 and 34,000 to 28 000 and 20,000 respectively. In pneumatic 
motor evcU covers the share of the United Kingdom dropped from 11,000 
(69 per cent) out of a total of 16.000 to 3,000 (33 per cent) out of a total of 
9 000 m 1930-31, while the consignments from Canada rose from 800 to 1,200, 
the remainder coming chiefly from France, Germany and the Netherlands. 
Imports of pneumatic cycle covers declined from 1,214.000 to 1,090,000 and 
concurrently the shares of the United Kingdom, France and Germany, the 
three principal sources of supply, dropped from 844,000, 203,000 and 120,000 
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to 630,000, 183,000 and 102, 000 respectively. Imports of solid tyres, which 
are fast being replaced by large-sized pneumatic tyres, further declined from 
6,000 to 4,500, of which the United Kingdom supplied 2,300 or 51 per cent, 
the United States of America 1,600 or 35 per cent and Germany 500 or 12 
per cent. In pneumatic motor tubes the share of the United Kingdom fell 
from 181,000 (40 per cent) out of a total of 451,000 to 107,000 (29 per cent) 
out of a total of 366,000. There were also smaller consignments from Canada 
numbering 53,000 as compared with 98,000 in 1929-30, while the United 
States of America and France increased their supplies from 68,000 and 56,000 
to 108,000 and 57,000 respectively. In pneumatic cycle tubes the United 
Kingdom experienced a set-back, owing to competition from France and 
Germany, her contribution to the total imports being 537,000 or 41 per cent as 
compared with 776,000 or 54 per cent in 1929-30. 

Hardware (R3,60 lakhs). — This head includes a number of varied items, 
such as implements and tools, metal lamps, enamelled ironware, builders' 
and domestic hardware which are chiefly recorded in value. In each of the 
two years 1928-29 and 1929-30 the value of the trade had been over R5 crores, 
but in 1930-31, owing partly to lower prices and partly to reduced demand, the 
value declined to R3,60 lakhs, which, however, was higher than the pre-war 
annual average of 113,17 lakhs. The following table compares the values of 
the different items entering into this group during the last five years : — 


— 
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It will be seen that there has been a decrease under each of the heads 
enumerated above. The value of agricultural implements, imported chiefly 
for use in Indian tea gradens. declined from R14 iakhs to R9 la khs , to which 
the United Kingdom conti iiuted R71 lakhs. The imports of other implements 
and tools also shrank from R7X lakhs to 1149 lakhs, there being smaller supplies 
to the value of 1120^ lakhs and R1X lakhs from the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America a* compared with R38 lakhs and R15 lakhs re- 
spectively in 1929-30. . Imports flora Geimany fell from R13 lakhs to B9| 
lakhs. The number of metal lamps imported declined from 5,956,000 valued 
at R7b lakhs to 3,917,000 \alued at R51* lakhs, of which Germany supplied 
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2,864,000 valued at R37 lakhs and the United States of America 847.000 
valued at RIO lakhs. The remainder came chiefly from Austria and the 
United Kingdom. Parts of metal lamps, imported mainly from Germany, 
recorded a decrease from E10 lakhs to E5 lakhs. Imports of enamelled 
ironware were valued at E23| lakhs as compared with R3I| lakhs in 1929-30 
and R42 lakhs in 1928-29. The increasing use of locally manufactured cheap 
aluminium hollow-ware in preference to enamelled ironware chiefly accounts 
for this steady decline. Imports from Japan fell from R17 lakhs to R13 lakhs 
and those from Germany from R3| lakhs to R2-| lakhs, while the British sup- 
plies were valued at Rl| lakhs, almost the same as in 1929-30. Domestic 
hardware (other than enamelled ironware), which is imported mainly from 
Germany and the United Kingdom, showed a decline from R13 lakhs to E10 
lakhs. In builders’ hardware there was a decrease of E7 lakhs from R40 
lakhs to R33 lakhs, the imports being mainly drawn from Germany (41 per 
cent), the United Kingdom (37 per cent) and Sweden (16 per cent). Other 
articles included in this group, such as gas mantles, stoves, safes and strong 
boxes, which are comparatively unimportant, also showed decreases. The 
following table shows the percentage shares of the principal countries 
participating in the trade : — 

Imports of hardware . 
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The increasing participation of Germany in this trade received a set-back 
during the year under review, while the percentage shares of the United King- 
dom and Japan showed small increases. The share of the United States of 
America remained at the level of the preceding three years. 

The value of cutlery imported amounted to R26 lakhs as against R41J- 
lakhs in 1929-30 and R3GJ lakhs in 1928-29. The share of Germany declined 

by Ell lakhs to E16 lakhs and of the United Kingdom 
Cutlery <K2to lakhs,. by R g kkhs to R8 lakhs . 

Electro-plated ware, indented chiefly from tho United Kingdom, showed a 
Electro-plated wa re father decline from E7 lakhs in 1929-30 to R4 lakhs 

(It4 lakhs). " during the year under review. 

Sugar (H10,9S lakhs). — The sugar industry had another bad year and 
the position was so critical that an international conference of producers from 
the chief producing countries was held in Brussels in December 1 930 to devise 
some remedy to combat the depression A Committee of the League of Nations 
had also reviewed the sugar position .n 1929. These frequent investigations 
by international agencies show the chronic depressed condition of the world 
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3 Ugar industry. The main cause for this depression is, as in the case of many 
primary products, the excess of supply as compared with effective demand. 
The excess in production was due to the peculiar circumstances of the immediate 
post-war period when on account of the shortage of beet sugar during the War 
large areas of new land were brought under cane, especially in Cuba. When 
the production of beet sugar started again this additional supply of cane sugar 
exerted a steadily depressing effect on the market. Another factor which also 
led to over-production was the introduction of new methods in the breeding 
of sugarcane especially the growing of the P. 0. J. 2878 variety in Java which 
has greatly increased the yield of sugar there. Further, the protectionist 
policies of the various countries devised to encourage the production of home- 
grown sugar aggravated the situation. All these factors exerted a depressing 
influence on the sugar market in the last few years. It has been estimated* 
th 1 1 the production of beet sugar increased from 9'2 million metric tons (raw 
value) in 1927-28 to 11*7 million metric tons in 1930-31, an increase of 2'5 
million metric tons. In the same period the cane sugar production went up from 
17-3 million metric tons (raw value) to 19*1 million metric tons in 1929-30 and 
18 million metric tons in 1930-31. Thus the total production of sugar in the 
world increased from 26-7 million metric tons in 1927-28 to 29-7 million 
metric tons in 1930-31, an increase of 3 million metric tons. For the 
same period, however, consumption did not increase to the same' extent in 
spite of the great fall in prices. It has been estimated * that the consumo- 
tion for 1927-28 was 2G4 million metric tons in terms of raw su^ar. In 
1929-30, the latest year for which figures are available, the consumption 
has been estimated at 27 million metric tons, an increase of only (Co million 
metric tons as compared with an increase in production of 3 million metric 
tons. As a result of this disparity, the stocks of sugar were mounting up 
considerably. In 1927-28 the stocks were estimated at 3-2 million metric 
tons. In 1929-30 they had gone up to 5-1 million metric tons. This dead- 
weight of stocks and the steadily increasing production have been respon- 
sible for the depression in the sugar market in the last few years. In oidei 
to remedy this situation the international conference which met in December 
193(1 formulated a scheme which fixes the export quotas for the chief sugar- 
exporting countries. The provisional terms of agreement also provide "tor 
tli ■ disposal of the stocks in hand on 1st September 1930 at a certain rate ner 
■ in Za oi Thlb St:heU1C had ’ Wver ’ Kttl« tangible effect on sugar prices 


The heavy production of the year, as given above, depressed the prices of 
su„ar almost throughout the year. In India the problem was aggravated 
by the slump m silver puces which by disturbing the normal trade relations 
between Java and China, the most important of the outlets for Java su^ar 

Iurlia ■ ieli f d t0 tkrow tllu ktflk of tne J ava sugar on the Indian markets 
Tais drove prices to unremunerutive levels, so that the sugar producer in India 
vas very adversely affected Even the increase in the revenue duty of R-S 

Y'r • e F |oo nCe ; 4ct ° 1930 did not materially raise the suir prices 

m India. In Mav 1930. therefore, the Government of India actin J J- 'hl 

i •pipentatiun of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research and 'some 
oi the provmcnl gove rnments, directed rihe Tariff Boa id to hold anenquirv 

iW.d on ' Jy = mUS ' h ** ^ KepwTof the fadian Tariff 
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into the question whether protection was required for the sugar industry in 
India. The report of the Tariff Board, issued towards the end of the 
year under review, recommended the grant of protection to the local 
industry for a period of fifteen years. The protective duty recommended was 
to be at the rate of R7-4 per cwt. for the first seven years and R6-4 for the 
remaining period. The Board further proposed that power si ould be taken 
to impose an additional duty of 8 annas per cwt. in the event of a break-down 
in the international agreement for the stabilisation of prices. The Tariff 
Board's recommendations for the protects »n of the sugar industry were under 
consideration when the year closed, but in raising the revenue duty on sugar 
of 23 D.S. and above to R7-4 and that on sugar between 8 and 22 D.S. to 
R6-12 per cwt. in the Budget of 1931-32 the Government of India took into 
account the flxet that these rates corresponded to those recommended by the 
Tariff Board for protective purposes. 

The unhealthy condition which continued to influence the world sugar 
industry during 1930-31 was abundantly reflected in the ccnise of sugar prices 
in India, the general trend for the year being onh a continuation of the same 
tendency as had been at work in the preceding year. Almost throughout the 
year prices of sugar, both in the Calcutta and Bombay markets, were consis- 
tently on the decline. The quotation on the 4th April 1930 for Java 
25 D. S. in Calcutta was R9-1-9 per maund. After a nominal drop of 9 in 
the course of the next week the quotation moved upward to R9-3-6 on the 
18th and after staying at this level till the 25th it dropped to R8-14-3 
by the 23rd of May. This downward movement was initiated by reports 
regarding a dissolution of the Single Selling Agency in Cuba. Subsequently 
there was a considerable degree oi steadiness which forced prices up to 
JEW-1 -0 l.v the 6th of June. In the next week the quotation slipped back 
to R^-JJ-O but the market remained uncertain till the end of the month 
on account of the varying reactions produced by the reported scarcity of 
^tock> in the local market and the expectation of imminent selling pressure 
in Java, to which was added an uncertain feeling produced by the bearish 
report about the beet crops of Europe. From the beginning of July the 
decline became more consistent when the Java Trust was reported to have 
lowered its limits for the new crop. After touching R8-10-3 by the I8th 
ol July prices recovered to some extent, but the arrival of fresh supplies 
caused a bearish sentiment in the market to reassert itself. By the middle 
of August the downward trend in sugar prices commenced again. On the 
5th of September prices dropped to R8-10-9 from R8-15-3 on the 15th of 
Aumi^t. There was some recovery owing to seasonal factors, but subse- 
quently prices again slumped to RS-11-6 on the 10th October and then 
with 4* "lit oscillations prices gradually dropped to R8 on the 28th of 
November. During December, as a result of the reports regarding the Brussels 
conieren.ee, the market gradually revived, prices rising from R8-3 on the 5lh 
to R8-5 on the 19th. In January 1931 the course of prices was erratic owing to 
apprehensions created by the reported arrivals of Russian sugar and also owing 
to the uncertainty of the results of the international negotiations. From 
the end of the month, however, the quotation moved upward from R 8-5-6 
on the 3ut h of January to R9 on the 27th of February. This was in conse- 
quence of speculative purchases encouraged by anticipations of a rise in the 
customs duty from March. Subsequently when the actual increase in the 
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custom*. duty was found to have been short of the trade expectations the 
heavy b rocks accumulated in anticipation of the tariff increase tended to 
depress the market to some extent and the prices experienced a slight set-back 
to R8-12 on the 6th of March ; but the encouraging reports regarding the 
inf ernatjonal negotiations created a steadier feeling in the market and raised 
the pin n to R8-15 on the 27th of March. 

Tn -I.e Bombay market the quotation for Java white, granulated T. M. 0. 
quail i v ^oodat RIBperewt. on the 4th April 1930. Prices remained nearly 
at 1 his level with slight oscillations of an anna or two on either side till the 
beginning of June. In that month, however, prices showed a rising tendency 
and bv Ihe first week of July the quotation had risen bo R13-9. The suc- 
ceeding weeks of Julv witnessed a relapse which carried prices down to R12-8 
on the 25th. August started with an upward spurt to R12-13 recorded on the 
1st. For the next three weeks the quotation was roundabout E12-12 and 
in t.ie last week of the month prices again went up to R1 3-0-6 and remained 
almosr no that level till the third week of September. In the last tveek of 
September, however, prices again declined, the quotation on the 26th being 
R12-10. From that date till the end of November prices were almost con- 
tinually on the decline, the quotation on the 28th November being Rll-ll. 
In the first two weeks of December prices went up slightly and throughout 
xhe month they wore on a comparatively higher level than in November. 
On January 2, 1931, the quotation was R12. After a slight relapse in the 
following week the quotation went on continually increasing till Ihe end of 
February when the price recorded was R12-14. This was due to the antici- 
pations of a higher duty in the Budget. March saw a relapse, as the Budget 
prolusion did not come up to the expectations of the market. The year 
closed with the quotation of R12-9-6 on the 27th March. 

Imports of sugar of all sorts, excluding molasses, decreased from 940,000 
tons in 1929-30 to 901,000 tons in 1930-31, the decline in value being from 
R15,51 lakhs to R10, 54 lakhs. The decline in the imports of sugar was due, 
to some extent, to the falling-off of beet sugar imports from 131,000 tons to 
78,000 ions. Imports of sugar 16 D. S. and above increased from 807.000 
tons to 815,000 tons. The main increase was in the imports from Java which 
rose from 779,000 tons to 802,000 tons in the year under review. Imports 
from the United Kingdom of sugar 16 D. S. and above went down very con- 
siderably from 14,000 tons to a little over 1,250 tons. Imports from Ceylon 
Increased hv ovei 2.000 tons. Imports from China, including Hongkong, 
increased to 5,000 ions fiotn 2.800 tons in the preceding year. 

Inmoits ot Java sugar into the different maritime provinces during 1930- 
31 tuu s iollows : — 

Bouc;.il • • • • 324,' 00 ions (353,200 tons ) oi slQ per cent. 

Bombr\ . . . 177,000 „ (151,300 „ ) „ 22 „ 

Sind .... 184,300 „ (150,600 „ ) „ 23 

Madias ...» 77,400 „ ( 78,200 „ ) „ 10 

Burma .... 38,600 ,, ( 40,800 „ ) „ 6 

Previous year’s figures are shown in brackets. 

The ural amount of beet sugar imported during the year was 78,000 tons 
*4^ < onto tied with 1.31,000 tons in the preceding year. Imports from most 
of tie (Oil him. declined. An interesting feature of the year, however, was 
the ai * \ < i oi 12 OoO tons fxom Russia which had no share in this trade durino 

o 
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Chart showing the average monthly prices of Cuban raw sugar at New York Mid 
of sugar Java white 25 D.S. and/or higher at Calcutta from January 1930 
to March 1931. 
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the two preceding years. The United Kingdom sent only 7.000 tons in the 
year under review as compared with 45,0uO tons in the preceding year. The 
share of Hungary went down from 35,000 tons to a bllle under i J ,000 tons 
and Germany sent 11.500 tons as compared with 13,700 tons in the pjectding 
year. There were no imports from Fiam e and Austria. Imports fiom the 
Netherlands declined from 2,200 tons to 600 tons and those from Czechoslovakia 
and Serb-Oroat Slovene State from 9.000 and 5.000 tom in 1929-30 to 300 
and 50 tons respectively in the year unde: re\i< w. The hulk ol the imports 
of beet sugar during the year was m^hul in Sind and Bombay. The 
following table gives the impoits oi -ugai fiom the principal sonic* s lor a 
series of years : — 

Imports of sugar , all hinds (excluding molasses ). 
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In the chart on the opposite page the prices of Cuban law sugai at New 
York and the course of prices in Calcutta of sugar, all-cane, equal in colour 
to 25 D. S. and above are compared. At the beginning of April 1930 
Cuban raw sugar was quoted at 1*84 cents per lb. By the end of May the 
quotation declined to 1*37 cents, and, although later prices behaved most 
erratically, the downwaid trend was maintained till 1*04 cents \ as touched at 
the beginning of October. Ouiing the subsequent months of the year the 
position improved, prices fluctuating mostly between 1*22 and 1*10 cents. 
The quotation at the end of the year was 1*35 cents. 
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The imports of molasses, almost wholly from Java, increased from 72,000 
tons valued at It 2 6 lakhs in 1929-30 to 102,000 tons valued at E42§ lakhs in 
1930-31. 

Re-exports of sugar from India decreased from 7,300 tons valued at R17 
lakhs in 1929-30 to 3,400 tons valued at R6|- lakhs in 1930-31. The share of 
Kenya Colony (including Zanzibar and Pemba) was 1,000 tons as compared 
with 2,600 tons in the preceding year. The shares of most of the other countries 
fell considerably, except in the case of Persia which increased her takings to 
600 tons as compared with 500 tons in the preceding year. 

The total area under sugarcane in India war 2,778,000 acres in 1930-31. 
The total production of raw sugar, gitr, was 3,177.000 tons as compared with 
2,752.000 tons in 1929-30. The production of sugar by modern factories and 
refineries in the season 1929-30 amounted to 111,000 tons as compared 
with 99,000 tons in 1928-29 and 120,000 tons in 1927-28. Exports of Indian 
simar during the year under review decreased from 1,300 tons to 1,000 tons, 
which included 500 tons of unrefined sugar. There was also a falling-off in 
the exports of molasses (including palmyra and cane jaggery) from 1,100 tons 
in 1929-30 to Ot'O tons in 1930-31 of which 400 tons (or 85 per cent) were des- 
patched from Madras. Shipments to Ceylon amounted to 400 tons. 

Mineral oils (Pil0,48 lakhs).— The world’s output of crude oil in 1930 
was slighlly larger than in the previous year. The United States of America 
avoided overproduction by following a policy of restriction, while outside the 
United Slates there was little restriction of output. Imports of all kinds of 
mineral oils into India in 1930-31 were slightly less than in the preceding 
year and amounted to 2421 million gallons valued at RIO, 48 lakhs as compared 
with 252*? million gallons valued at Rll ,04 lakhs in 1929-30. This represented 
a decline of only 4 per cent in quantity and of 5 per cent in value. Actually 
there was a fall in the imports of all oils except petrol which registered an 
increase. Of the total quantity of mineral oils imported in 1930-31, kerosene 
oil represented 11 per cent, fuel oils 44 per cent and lubricating oils 11 per cent 
as compared vsith 42, 43 and 11 per cent respectively in 1929-30. The follow- 
ing table shows the imports of each variety of mineral oil by sea from abroad 
into Eivish India : — 

Impotis of mineral oils into India by sea from foreign countries . 
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Imports of kerosene oil declined in quantity from the record figure of 
1061 million gallons in 1929-30 to 99 million gallons in 1930-31 and from fi5,S9 
lakhs to 115,34 lakhs, thus showing a lower average 
Kerosene ol. value of 8 as. 8 p. per gallon as compared with 8 as. 

10 p. in 1929-30. It should be noted that from March. 1930, the customs duty 
on foreign kerosene was reduced from 2 as. 6 p. to 2 as. 3 p. per Imperial gallon, 
which has, with effect from March, 1931, been again raised to 3 as. per gallon. 
Coastwise imports from Burma to India proper amounted to 110 million 
gallons as compared with 122 million gallons in 192.1-30. Of the foreign sup- 
plies, the United States of America reduced her contribution from 23 to 21 
millinu gallons, and Persia from 29 to 18 million gallons. Imports from 
Borneo, Sumatra and Celebes Islands, including consignments from the Straits 
Settlements, also decreased from 17 to 12 million gallons. On the other hand, 

# u larger supplies were available 

(j,re-'\ai 1920-30 mo-»i from Russia which considerably 
dais. ciaii,. Gai-. increased her production during 

r 'PORTS f.r kulo^e OIL. (1,000) (1,000) (1,000) th(j year in accorclance witb 

iiu-ii:i, Sta Georg la™'' 1 "''™' 1 42,811 23 ’ 37 ° 21,290 Government plans. Imports from 

-Julian . . . i,07o |o,5« 47,014 Russia, including Georgia and 

Boraw, sum itra ' ana ’ ' Azerbaijan, totalled 47 million 

strait- settlements . . 2,24o n.21,7 436 gallons as compared with 37 

other conntrie- . . J« million gallons in 1929-30. The 

T0T « . 0S.55O 100,457 98,893 details are shown in the margin. 

Imports of fuel oils showed a decline in quantity from 110 million gallons 
to I0f> million gallons with an inciease in value from R2,09£ lakhs in 1929-30 
to R2,10] lakhs in 1930-31. Imports were, as usual, 
Pud oils. mobtly from Persia which supplied 76 million gallons 

or 71 per cent of the total quantity imported in 1930-31 as compared with 80 
million gallons or 73 per cent in the preceding year. Receipts from Borneo 
increased from 18 to 24 million gallons, while consignments from the Straits 
Settlements fell off from 11 to 5 million gallons. 

Imports of batching oil fell from 16 million gallons valued at R87| lakhs 
to 14 million gallons valued at R72 lakhs. The trade was, as usual, divided 
between the United States of America and Borneo, 
Lubricating oi b. the former supplying 9 million gallons and the latter 
5 milliou gallons as compared with 5 and 10 million gallons respectively in 
1929-30. Imports of other lubricating oils showed a small increase in quantity 
with a slight decline in value and amounted to 12 million gallons valued at 
R] ,30 lakhs. Over 82 per cent of the total quantity imported in 1930-31, or 
10 million gallons, came from the United States of America and the remainder 
from the United Kingdom and Borneo. 

Until 1929-30 India had been practically independent of outside sources 
for her requirements of petrol which were almost entirely met from the oil- 
fields in Burma. In 1930-31, however, about 9 
P etr °l. million gallons of petroleum, dangerous, flashing below 

76 C F, including petrol, benzine and benzol, valued at S73 lakhs, were imported 
from abroad into British India as compared with 4f million gallons valued at 
R38| lakhs in 1929-30 and only 168,000 gallons valued at R14 lakhs in 1928-29. 
The imports were chiefly from the United States of America. The factors 
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that contributed to this new development were the excessive stocks of petrol 
in the United States and the consequent fall in prices in her domestic market. 
Coastwise imports of petrol and other motor spirits from Burma into India 
proper amounted to 51 million gallons in 1930-31 as compared with 56 million 
gallons in the preceding year and 45 million gallons in 1928-29. Other kinds 
of mineral oils showed a decrease from 5 million gallons to 3 million gallons, of 
which white oil, imported chiefly from Germany, accounted for 1 million 
gallons. 

Provisions (R4,88 lakhs). — This is a comprehensive head covering a 
large variety of articles, such as (in order of importance) canned and bottled 
provisions, farinaceous and patent foods, condensed milk, biscuits and cakes, 
confectionery, bacon and ham, cheese, jams and jellies, pickles and sauces, 
butter, cocoa and chocolate, isinglass, ghi, lard and vinegar. The total value 
of imported provisions steadily declined from B6,21 lakhs in 1928-29 to 115,64 
lakhs in 1929-30 and further to R4,88 lakhs in 1930-31. Canned and bottled 
provisions, which represented about 41 per cent of 
the total receipts of provisions in 1930-31, were im- 
ported to the value of R2,01 lakhs as compared with 
R2,26 lakhs in the preceding year. Of these, imports of vegetable product 
fell from 321,000 cwts. valued at Rl,20 lakhs to 296,000 cwts. valued at Rl,09 
lakhs, while tinned fish and canned fruits recorded smaller decreases of R7 
lakhs and R2 lakhs respectively. The bulk of the imports of vegetable product 
came, as usual, from the Netherlands w T hich sent 232,000 cwts. valued at R85 
lakhs as compared with 291,000 cwts. valued at Rl,09 lakhs in 1929-30. The 
remainder came mainly from Belgium (R10 lakhs) and Germany (R8 lakhs). 
Farinaceous and patent foods showed a decrease from 371,000 cwts. valued at 
Rl,02 lakhs to 343,000 cwts, v alued at R85 lakhs, of w T hich farinaceous foods 
in bulk, chiefly sago, tapioca, etc,, from the Straits Settlements, were im- 
ported to the value of R36 lakhs and milk foods for infants and invalids, mostly 
from the United Kingdom, were valued at R26 lakhs. Imports of condensed 
milk amounted to 227,000 cwts. valued at R79 lakhs 
celiac in 1930-31 as compared with 243,000 cwts. valued at 

RSb lakhs m 1929-30. Arrivals in 1930-31 included 126,000 cwts. from the 
Netherlands and 54,000 cwts. from the United Kingdom as against 142,000 
cwts. and 52,000 cwts. respectively in the preceding year. The other sources 
of supply were Norway (15,000 cwts.), Switzerland (10,000 cwts.), Denmark 
(9 OOO cwts.) and Fiance (4,000 cwt^). Biscuits and cal c& were also imported 
, in smaller quantities, the total imports amounting 

j, illiS ‘ Alu uko. to m \ Jut d at RiO ! > lakhs as compared 

with 05.000 cwts. valued at 1(55 lakhs m 1929-30. The United Kingdom 
supplied 34.000 cwts. ol 71 pci ant ox the total quantity imported in 1930-31 
as compared with 17,000 * wts. or 72 pc cent in the preceding ye?r, the remain- 
der coming chiefly from the btiaits Settlements. Imports of both confec- 
tunei), and jams and jellies, mostly from the United Kingdom, declined, 
the former from 29,000 cwts. valued at R26 lakhs to 22.000 cwts. valued at 
JU20 lakhs and the latter hum 15,700 cwts. valued at R8 lakhs to 13,500 cwts. 
\ alued at R0 lakhs. Cocoa and chocolate, on the othoi hand, recorded an 
increase from 3,600 cwts. valued at RO^ lakhs to 3,900 cwts. valued at 
Uj. lakh,. Bacon and Ldm showed a ckcicase hem 14,£G0 cwts. valued at 
CIO lakhs to 13,300 cwts. valued at R14 lakhs m 1930-31. TheJJnited King- 
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dom was, as usual, the chief source of supply, the imports from that country 
having amounted to 12,100 cwts. in 1930-31 as against 12,900 cwts. in the 
preceding year. Cheese, mostly from the Netherlands and the United King- 
dom, was imported to the extent of 10,400 cwts. valued at R10 lakhs as against 
10,900 cwts. valued at Rll lakhs in the preceding year. Among other articles, 
imports of butter and lard increased both in quantity and value, while ghi 
recorded an increase in quantity with a decrease in value. Pickles and sauces, 
vinegar and isinglass each showed a decrease. The share of the United King- 
dom in the total value of the imports of provisions, all sorts, fell from It 2,35 
lakhs or 42 per cent to Rl,94 lakhs or 40 per cent of the total trade. Similarly, 
the imports from the Netherlands dropped from Rl,57 lakhs or 28 per cent 
to R],27 lakhs or 26 per cent in 1930-31 and those from the United States of 
America declined from R18 lakhs to R4G lakhs. The trade of the Straits 
Settlements, which consists mostly of farinaceous foods and, to a less extent, 
of goods in transit from Australia, was valued at R32 lakhs, as in the preceding 
year, while direct supplies from China and Australia slightly decreased io R15 
lakhs and E9 lakhs respectively. 


Liquors (R3,32 lakhs). — The total quantity of liquors imported fell by 
5 per cent from 7,579,000 gallons in 1929-30 to 7,182,000 gallons in 1930-31, 
the corresponding decline in value being 12 per cent from R3,77 lakhs to 
R3,32 lakhs. The decrease was shared by all the provinces. Bombay took 
the lamest quantity, viz., 2,192,000 gallons compaied with 2,290,000 gallons 
in 1929-30 and was closely followed b} Bengal with 2,008.000 gallons as com- 
pared with 2,219,000 gallons in the preceding year. In value, however, Bengal 
took the lead as in the preceding year with R95 lakhs or 3 lakhs more than the 
value of the imports into Bombay, their respective imports in 1929-30 being 
valued at Rl,12| lakhs and Rl,03| lakhs. The imports into Sind and Madras 
were valued at R63 lakhs and R36 lakhs as against EG 8 lakhs and R39 lakhs 
respectively in 1929-30. Burma took~928,000 gallons valued at R48 lakhs in 
1930-31 compared with 1,042,000 gallons valued at R53 lakhs in the preceding 
year. 


Of the total quantity of imported liquors, ale, beer and porter accounted 
for over 64 per cent, spirits 32 per cent and wines only 3 per cent. Imports 
of ale, beer and porter fell from 4,864,000 gallons to 
Ale, beei and poiter. 4,610,000 gallons, of which ale and beer alone 

amounted to 4,431,000 gallons as against 4,655,000 gallons in 1929-30. Of 
the beer imported in bulk (mainly for the use of troops) amounting to 1,653,000 
gallons in 1930-31, the United Kingdom supplied no less than 1,627,000 gallons 
or 98 per cent, while bottled beer, imports of which totalled 2,778,000 gallons, 
came largely from the United Kingdom (44 per cent), Germany (32 per cent), 
the Netherlands (13 per cent) and Japan (10 per cent). Imports of stout and 
porter amounted to 179,000 gallons as against 209,000 gallons in the preceding 
year and were, as usual, drawn chiefly from the United Kingdom. 
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Imports of spirits, all sorts, totalled 2,318,000 gallons valued at R2,05 
lakhs as compared with. 2,414,000 gallons valued at R2,36 lakhs in 1929-30. 

The details of the principal kinds of spirit imported 
Spink. into British India are shown below : — 


1 

1929-30 I 1930-31 

i 

! 



Gallons* 

B (lakhs) 

Gallons 

R (lakhs; 

Brandy 

43S,900 

47 1 

346,900 

39 

Gin 

121,400 

11 1 

126,700 

11 

Rum ...... 

203,900 

3 

32,100 

1 

Liqueurs 

19,200 

* : 

14,100 

3 

Whisky 

| 

, 545,900 

1 93 1 

512,600 

8S 

Spirit, present in drugs , 

157,500 

1 1 

45 

119,400 

1 34 

jjerfumed .... 

13,700 

1 11 

10,200 

1 

1 8 

„ denatured .... 

S53,900 

10 

1,117,500 

' 12 

„ other sorts .... 

57,400 

13 

3s, 500 

9 


With the exception of gin (imported chiefly Iroiu the United Kingdom and, 
to a far less extent, from the Netherlands) and denatured spirit which is almost 
entirely received from Java, all oilier kinds of spirits recorded decreases. The 
United Kingdom practically monopolises the trade in whisky, mostly the 
product of Scottish distilleries, while brandy is almost entirely imported fruin 
France with small quantities from the United Kingdom and Germany. The 
total iiupoith of spirits declined tmm 2, 114,U0<‘ gallons valued at R2.36 lakhs 
to 2.318.O00 gallons \ allied at R2,03 Lucks in 1030-31. The share of the 
United Kingdom fell liom Tdi.000 gallons valued at Rl,41 lakhs to 708,000 
gallons valued at JtL,23 lakhs in 1030-31. The supplies from France also 
decreased from 420.OOO gallons to 339,000 gallons in quantity and from R33 
lakhs to R42 lakhs in value. Imports fjoiu Java, however, advanced from 

1.031.000 gallons to i.lJl.OOo gallons in quantity, tL* \jlue remaining fauly 
steady at R12 lakhs. The receipts hnni the United States of America 
amounted to 37,000 nations valued i!H> Lkh> compared with Gb.uoO 
gall >ns tallied at JR 19 lakhs in the piocediug yea’. The German supplies 
were considerably reduced from 00.000 gallons to 30,000 gallons in quantity 
and from ROJ lakhs to R lakhs in value. 

The total imports of wines fell from 290,000 gallon* valued at R29 lakln to 

240.000 gallons valued at R24 lakhs in 1930-31. As usual, the supplies came 

mainly from France (90.000 gallons valued at R9 
lakhs), the United Kingdom (03,000 gallons valued 
at R8 lakhs) and Italy (40.0Op gallons valued at R2 lakhs). 

Paper and pasteboard ( R2,87 lakhs }. — The total imports of paper and 
pa sic 'hoard fell from 2,740,000 m\ts. valued at R3.72 lakhs to 2,294.000 cwts* 
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valued at R2,87 lakhs in 1930-31, of which 1,985,000 ewts. (valued at R2,00 
lakhs) represented paper of all kinds as against 2,363,000 ewts. (valued at 
R3.35 lakhs) in the preceding year. Imports of all varieties of paper showed 
decreases. Printing paper was imported to the extent of 683,000 ewts. valued 
at R99 lakhs as against 806,000 ewts. valued at 
Printing paper. Rl ? 23 lakhs in 1929-30. Newsprinting paper de- 
clined from 486,000 ewts. to 431,000 ewts. in quantity and from R63 lakhs to 
R52| lakhs in value. Other kinds of printing paper also recorded a decrease 
from 320,000 ewts. valued at R60 lakhs to 252,000 ewts. valued at R16 lakhs. 
Norway, with her resources of wood pulp, maintained the lead in the printing 
paper trade and supplied 242,000 ewts. valued at R30 lakhs as compared with 
259,000 ewts. valued at R34 lakhs in 1929-30. Austria came next with 152,000 
ewts. valued at R20 lakhs and the United Kingdom with 77,000 ewts. valued 
at R16 lakhs, their respective shares in the preceding year being 156,000 ewts. 
and 98,000 ewts. valued at R21 lakhs in either case. Imports from the 
Netherlands slightly advanced to over 44,000 ewts., but those from Ger- 
many, Sweden and Belgium receded to 54,000 ewts., 35,000 ewts., and 10,000 
ewts. respective^. 

Imports of writing paper and envelopes registered a decline from 245,000 
ewts. valued at R69 lakhs to 157,000 ewts. valued at R47 lakhs in 1930-31. 

The leading supplying countries W'c-re the United 
V lit 11 m paper. Kingdom (55,000 ewts.). Norway (35,000 ewts.) and 

the Netherlands (16.000 ewts.). In the preceding year their respective contri- 
butions were 79.000 ewts.. (*>6.000 ewts. and 25,000 ewts. 


Packing paper. 


Imports of packing paper decreased from 287,000 ewts. to 231.000 ewts. 
in quantity and from R49-|- lakhs to R38| lakhs in value. Sweden main- 
tained her position as the premier supplier, the 
imports from that country amounting to 105, 000 
ewts. valued at R17 lakhs as against 106,000 ewts. valued at R19 lakhs in 
1929-30. Imports from German} 7 fell from 65,000 ewts. valued at R10 J lakhs 
to 38.000 ewts. valued at R5 lakhs. The quantities imported from the United 
Kingdom and Norway advanced slightly to 17.000 ewts. and 13,000 ewts. 
respectively. Imports from Austria declined from 29,000 ewts. to 18,000 
ewts. in quantity and from nearly R5 lakhs to R3 lakhs in value. 

Imports of old newspapers dropped from 913,000 ewts. to 823,000 ewts., 
of which the United Kingdom supplied 650.000 ewts. as against 822.000 ewts. 

in 1929-30. The share of the" United Kingdom 


Old new spa per s 


shrank from 90 per cent to 79 per cent of the total 


quantity imported, while that of the United States of America rose from 9 
per cent to 21 per cent in 1930-31. 

Paper manufactures declined from 24,000 ewts. valued at R13-^ lakhs to 
21,000 ewts. valued at E121 lakhs in 1930-31. The United Kingdom w T as, 
„ as usual, the principal supplier and sent these goods 

l/ajjer maiiutactures, etc-. to ^ vdue of B6 Ia]dl V in 1930 . 31 . of 

pasteboard, millboard and cardboard of all kinds fell from 377,000 ewts. 
valued at E37 lakhs to 308,000 evts. valued at S27 lakhs in 1930-31. Of 
these, strawboard accounted for 238,000 ewts. valued at E14J lakhs. The 
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following table shows the percentage shares of the principal countries in the 
total value of the imports of paper and pasteboard. 


Percentage shares of principal countries in the total imports of paper and 

pasteboard. 


1 

i 

1913-14 

(pre-war 

year) 

i 

1926-27 j 

i 

1927-28 

1928-20 

1929-30 

1930-31 

" 1 1 

1 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

United Kingdom . 

56*2 

35*5 

36*4 

37*3 

32*8 

312 

Norway 

5*1 

10*1 

11*4 

11*3 

14*2 

15*0 

United States 

•8 

4*8 

4*4 

2*5 

2*2 

4*5 

Sweden . . . j 

3*2 

7*1 

9*3 

7*4 

10*3 

10 4 

Netherlands . . i 

S.-5 

7*8 

8*4 

7*6 

1 7*0 

7*0 

Japan . . . . 

1 1*0 

1*6 

2*4 

1*3 

2*8 

3*9 

Germany 

17*3 

16*2 

11*7 

13*2 

12*0 

9*7 

Austria 

8*3 

7*0 

6*5 

9*2 

1 9*1 

10*3 

Other countries . 

5*6 

9*3 

9*5 

9*2 

9*6 

8*0 

TuJPai, . 

100 

100 

| 100 

100 

100 

100 


The share,. of the United Kingdom and German}" in the total imports 
of paper and pasteboard receded further in 1930-31, while Norway, the United 
States of America, Japan. Austria and Sweden advanced their positions. 

In 1930 there were eleven paper mills in India, viz., four in Bengal, three 
in Bombay, and one each in the United Provinces, Madras, the Punjab and 
Travancore State, the mill in the Punjab having ceased work on the 8th April, 
1930. The mill in Madras has been working at Rajahmundry, East Godavari 
district, since 31st March, 1930. The aggregate production of all the paper 
mills in India amounted to 39,800 tons in 1930 as compared with 40,800 
tons in 1929 and 38.1<>o tons in 1928. Indian paper contains a good deal of 
wood fibre, which is imported pulp mostly from Europe. Imports of wood 
pulp into British India amounted to 22,700 tons valued at R42 lakhs in 1930-31 
as compared with 24.300 tons valued at E45 lakhs in 
Pnlp of wood. 1929-30 and 22.300 ton. valued at R41 lakhs in 1928- 

29. Norway and Sweden together supplied 17,000 tons as against nearly 
21,000 tons In 1929-30 the remainder coming chiedv from Finland, Geimany 
and the United Kingdom. 

Chemicals (112,61 lakhs). — The total imports of chemicals (excluding 
chemical manure and medicines) declined by PvlS lakhs from E2.79 lakhs 
in 1929-30 to JR 2.01 lakh, m 1930-31. Soda compounds accounted foi 
Rl,17 lakhs or 45 pn cent <*s compared with El, 21 lakhs or 43 poi cent in the 
s< l 1 preceding year. The United Kingdom was, as usual, 

<k i <<»m\ nun, s. t j le ( iiief supplier ot sodium carbonate, imports of 
which amounted to 1.032 O0O cwts. valued at EG! \ lakhs as against i,204.000 
ewts. valued at E71 lakh, in 1929-30. Imports of caustic soda, chiefly from 
the United Kingdom, tin United States of America and Geimany, rose from 
189,600 cwts. valued ot li2l "akhs to 231 900 <wts. valued at E27 lakhs in 
1930-31. Among othu soda < ompounds, sodium bichromate and sodium 
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silicate registered increases, while sodium bicarbonate, sodium sulphide* 
sodium cyanide and borax decreased. Imports of acids during the year 
totalled 35,000 cwts. valued at RIO lakhs as com- 
AoK pared with 36,300 cwts. valued at R10| lakhs in the 

preceding year. The supplies of nitric acid doubled in quantity from 2,200 
cwts. to 4.400 cwts. in 1930-31. Tartaric acid also registered a substantial 
advance in quantity from 2,900 cwts. to 3,300 cwts., but the value remained 
fairly steady at R3 lakhs. Imports of sulphuric acid and acetic acid slightly 
declined. Ammonia and ammonium salts were imported to the extent of 
28,800 cwts. in 1930-31 as against 34,600 cwts. in 
aimonTum^its. preceding year. The supplies of bleaching 

materials advanced from 99,900 cwts. to 122,300 
cwts. in quantity and from R7 lakhs to R10 lakhs in value. Imports of alum 
and aluminous sulphates recorded decreases from 45,500 cwts. and 72,800 
cwts. to 25.500 cwts. and 59,200 cwts. respectively in 1930-31. Sulphur imports 
declined from 409,000 cwts. valued at R20 lakhs to 353,000 cwts. valued at 
R18 lakhs in 1930-31. The supplies from Italy fell 
others. from 338,000 cwts. to 283,000 cwts., while those from 

Germany increased from 23,000 cwts. to 54,000 cwts. The quantity of glyce- 
rine imported rose from 6,300 cwts. to 6,500 cwts. with a slight decrease to 
R2f lakhs in value. Imports of other chemicals, viz., calcium carbide, 
copperas, copper sulphate, lead compounds, magnesium compounds and 
potassium compounds showed decreases. The following table gives the 
percentage shares of the principal exporting countries in the total imports of 
chemicals. 


Percentage shares of pin ci pal countries w the total value of chemicals imported . 


— 

1913-14 1914-19 
(pre-u ar i (w ar 
year) I average) 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

United Kingdom . 
Germany . 

74-7 

70*4 

61*2 

57-9 

55*4 

59-4 

57*2 

54*0 

12-4 

*7 

20*6 

21*5 

21*5 

16*7 

15*7 

18*3 

United States 

*3 

5*5 

2*9 

2*7 

3*3 

4*7 

4*2 

5*2 

Italy . 

5*2 

2*S 

3*1 

5*9 

6*7 

5*8 

7*6 

7*3 

Kenya Colony 

, . 

*3 

1*4 

1*4 

1*8 

2*5 

2*6 I 

2*3 

Xon\ ay 

•5 

*0 

1*8 

1*7 

2*6 

1*7 

20 I 

1*6 

Japan 

1*5 

16*7 

1*3 

1*4 

1*2 

1*4 

1*9 

1*7 

Other countries . 

5*4 

3*1 

7*7 

7*5 

7*5 

7*8 

8*8 

9*6 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


It win be seen that the shares of the United Kingdom. Italy, Noiva^ and 
Japan declined, while Germany and the United States of America considuably 
imprrved their position. 

Drugs and medicines (Rl,94 lakhs).— The total value of imported dings 
and medicines recorded a fall of 14 per cent from R2,26 lakhs in 1929 30 
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to’Rl.94 lakhs in]1930-31. Imports of camphor declined from 1,833,000 lbs. 

valued at R311- lakhs to 1,770,000 lb*, valued at 
Uamp&or. R27 lakhs. Germany sent more synthetic camphor 

at lower prices to the extent of 727,000 lbs. as compared with 570,500 lbs. in 
xfo* preceding year. Switzerland and Italy also increased their supplies from 
1 13.500 lbs. and 03,100 lbs. to 153,700 lbs. and 355,100 lbs. respectively, while 
the receipts of natural camphor from Japan were on a much smaller scale, 
amounting to only 495,000 lbs. as compared with 1.002,000 lbs. in 1929-30. 
Arrivals in 1930-31 also included 32.500 lbs. from Belgium. 3,800 lbs. from the 
Straits Settlements and 2.100 lbs. from Geylon. About 107,000 lbs. of quinine 
salts were imported as compared with 129,000 lbs. in 
^mnme ^alts. preceding year. There was no import of cinchona 

bark in 1930-31. The value of proprietary and patent medicines fell from 
R48 1 lakhs to R43 lakhs, to which the United Kingdom contributed Pd 8 lakhs, 
Germany R8 lakhs and the United States of America R7 lakhs. Imports of 
cod-liver oil declined from 97,600 lbs. to 60,800 lbs. in 1930-31. The United 
Kingdom supplied only 2 16 ounces of cocaine out of a total of 1,133 ounces and 
395 ounces of morphia out of a total of 582 ounces, the remainder coming 
mostly from Germany. Preparations of opium and morphia, imported chiefly 
from the United Kingdom, weie valued at R67,000 as compared with R9O.000 
in the preceding year. 

Salt (Rl»18 lakhs). —As a revolt oi o cer-produetion ol salt thioughout 
the world, prices during 1930-31 reached a very low level detrimental to Indian 
manufacture. The following table shows the prices per 100 niaunds of 
Liverpool, Spanish and Indian salt, month by month, at Calcutta : — 





Imported 


Indian 



Liverpool 

{ex-^oiub) 

Spanish 

Fine 

(ex-golah) 

Bombay 

(ex-golah) 

1930— 
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E 

B 
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73 


GO ' 

55 

May 



73 


60 
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June ....... 



73 


00 

57 
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G2 

57 

August 



73 

57 
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50 

September 
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57 

57 
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57 

57 
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works in Italian Somaliland and in the Sudan, consignments from Italian 
East Africa and Egypt considerably increased from 68,000 and 105,000 tons to 
154,000 and 135,000 tons respectively. The supplies from Germany also 
advanced from 63.000 tons to 97,000 tons, while those from the United 
Kingdom and Spain fell from 83,000 and 69,000 tons to 42.000 and 67,000 tons- 
respectively. The following table shows the percentage shares of the principal 
countries of consignment : — 


Percentage shares of principal countries in the imports of salt . 


— ~ 


1913*14 

(pre-war 

year) 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1920-30 

1930-31 



Per cent 

Pei cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Aden and Dependencies 


19*3 

33‘0 

30-2 

33-2 

36*0 

26*8 

Egypt . . 


139 

24-3 

20-7 

18-6 

16*3 

19*1 

United Kingdom 


22*5 

10*0 

13*6 

11-2 

12*9 

5*9 

Spain 


15*0 

10*5 

14*0 

9-6 

10*8 

9*1 

Germany .... 


8*S 

10-7 

! 

9-5 

10*4 

9-8 

13*8 

Italian East Africa 


8*1 | 

10*1 | 

9-4 

S*5 

10-6 

21*9 

Otnei roantrie- 

# 1 

i 

' 12*6 

i 

! 

1,4 1 

2-6 ; 

1 

8-5 

3*6 

3*4 

Total 

! 

; 

f” | 

I ;oo 

! 

100 

ioo j 

1 

100 

100 

100 

Tot a QUANTITY IMPORTED (IN TONS) 

in 

£07,300 

1 

541,800 1 

1 

590,200 

1 

614,700 

i 

643,850 

703,640 


Foie] sn salt finds a market in Bengal and Burma. The former took 
OLj.uon ions or 87 per cent ot the total quantity imported in 1930-31 and 
the latter hO.OOO tons or 12 per cent a& compared with 83 and 14 per cent 
respectively in the preceding year. A tail* quantity ot Indian sea-salt is also 
couMiimd in Bengal. The coastwise imports of Indian salt, chiefly from 
Bombay and Karachi, into Calcutta amounted to 48,000 tons in 1930-31 as 
compared with 57.000 tons in 1929-30. It may be noted that, following an 
enquiry by the Indian Tariff Board, a further investigation into the possibility 
of expanding the existing sources ot supply in India and the effect of 
such expansion on prices, has recently been conducted by the Salt Survey 
Committee. It has since been considered expedient to impose a temporary 
additional duty of 4| as - P er niaund on salt manufactured outside India 
under the Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act, 1931, which came into force 
on the 18th March, 1931, and shall ha\e effect only up to the 31st March. 
1932. 
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Other articles. — The table below shows the most important items com- 
prised in this group : — 



1913-14 

(pre-war 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-26 

1929-39 

1930-31 

— 

year) 

R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

R (hkhs) 

R (lakhs) 

Instruments, apparatus, etc. . 

1,82 

4,01 

4,47 

4,92 

5,38 

4,77 

Dyeing < nd tanning substances 

1,41 

2,13 

2,05 

2,b3 

2,13 

1 2,59 

Spices ...... 

1,73 

3,29 

2,58 

2,94 

3,26 

! 2,55 

G1 and glassware 

1,95 

2,53 

1 2,48 

2,37 

2,52 

1 1,65 

Tobacco ..... 

| 75 

2,56 

2,91 

2,75 

2,70 

« 1,51 

Piecious stones and pearis unset . 

1.07 

1,07 

1,34 

3,17 

1,10 

1 60 

Cement .... 

1 66 

58 

64 

6S 

64 

55 

Cod and soke . 

11 

36 

62 

39 

46 

35 

M itches ..... 

! 90 

66 

39 

17 

11 

4 


There was a set-back in the imports of instruments and apparatus which 
were \ allied at E U77 lakhs in 1930-31 as compared with the record figure of 
fn-tr unuits and apparitus Ro 38 lakhs in 1929-30. The decline i* mainly 
1,77 lakh«). attributable to a falling-off in the arrivals of electrical 

instruments and upiMrutus and musiral instruments the values <rf which fell 
bv R3o lakli- and RJO Lik!> lo E3,ll lakhs and E-f> lakhs r *^p» t lively. 
The United Kingdom imuniuhu d her position as the principal source of Mipply 
o i electrical apparatus, although the value of her consignment-' cl dined from 
R2, 13 lakhs to -R1.74 lakhs. With the exception of Germany wh<w contri- 
bution showed no marked variation, all the other principal suppliers, notably 
the United States of America, the Netherlands, Italy and Japan, shared in 
this decrease. The following statement shows the values of the different 
classes oi eleetrieal apparatus imported during the last three years : — 


— 

1928-29 

1929-30 

i ! 

1930-31 

Electric ians and parts thereot . 

R (lakhs) 

3S 

R (lakhs) 

40 

R (lakhs) 

26 


wires and cables 

Telesraph and telephone instilments 
Elecfcri lamps and parts thereof . 

Batteries ..... 

Carbons, electric .... 

Accmmilatois .... 

Electric lighting accessories and fittings, including 
switches. 

Meters ........ 

Electro- medical apparatus, including X-ra,y appa- 
ratus. 

Swih h boards (othei than telegraph and telephone) 
Unenumeiated 


Total 


99 

5 

49 

IS 

1 

20 

17 

7 

4 

5 

55 


3,3 S 


1,15 

5 

65 

14 

o 

O 

26 

17 

9 

4 


60 


3,61 


1,05 

5 

59 

13 

3 

IS 

9 


60 


3.11 


64 



Tobacco. 


Among the ‘’unenuinerated 99 descriptions of instruments and apparatus 
mention has already been made of musical i nsiruments. Of the other important 
classes of articles falling under this category. Imports of optical and surgical 
instruments and siientific apparatus recorded small decreases, while the 
formation of a state-controlled oioadcestmg organisation in India checked 
the downward trend of the imports of wholes*. apparatus which were valued 
at R7jj lakhs as a gainst R7', lakhs in 19^9-Mi and liH 1 lakhs in 1928-29. 
The; sap, dies < f \me mi Hy hem tin XTnp>u Kingdom. The i inemato.io^ h 
iilm-mikijiy induslrv. .although of comparatively tcceiit oiigui, lias ] em hrrrly 
established in India and it has, on the one hand, resulted in an him easing 
dem vl for raw films f i.c .. those cm which no , jitturc& ha\e keen ini] rested) 
and has, on the odicr, b°ei s< Iv luit steadily ousting the ioxwgi made 
exposed films from the neM. TV brqoiN of Ju fonner which totalled 19 
nrkloii feet ( RS 2 hki") i , 192^-29 rns0 LO *jj J million f< el (T1S1 la d<") in 1929- 
39 nl jcrdwr to 28 imdj m pet (Hi] hkV) in 1930-51 vdnlo of the 

htt r _/ dud'v TVtefPrj. li . . ]o’ mPbVji i >>>r (R20 V\V) i hk xr’dlioi. hot 
(Rip xH kOVjft a" I * io nRUon yvt ( til f 1 lakes) ] u the yeai 

und^ r< view. The imports of phologiantr apnlianc^s. however, showed 
no appreciable variatio i, the value continuing to stand at 1131 lakhs. The 
United Kingdom's contribution in the total track* in instruments and 
apparatus was worth R2,55 lakhs or 31 per cent as compared with R3,03 
lakhs or 56 por cent in 1929-30 and that of the United States of America 
end of Germany amounted to 3179 lakhs (3 7 percent) and R75J lakhs (16 
p i i < mi ) respectively. 

Tv o ipi'Acmmu »o d ed in 1929-00 v the import" oi spices proved to be 
> o » -b -»m 1 m] ih» nc»ij)tv 3 vm' hknd aggiegahci ] 651.000 cwts. % allied ai» 
Q ►--ii CO 1C Lakhs in 1929-50. fell to 1,317,000 cwts. valued 

' AU 1 " x at 132.55 lakhs in 193o-31 . This was dne largely to a 

eritiu^on V the supplies rJ bcMruts from the Straits Settlement ceil* 
sigmnent" from which amounted to 1,006.000 cwts. out of a total of LldM*00 
cwts. (R].8 a lakhs) as against 1.316 000 cwts. out of 1.175 000 cwts. (R2.47 
U.did in tli*_ preceding r vai. feyio^V shue, however, showed an inert ase 
Iren 121,000 acts, to 170 non mrt". Smaller receipts of cloves from Kenya 
C kwir and Zanzibar an d P *uiou, \ h ; ch togeciier supplied 52,000 cwts. valued 
■'l 0 35 lakh" as (OxUpan d w>h 72 ooo cut", valued at IU6 lakhs in 1929-50*, 
aer jjwTe 1 for a reduction in the total imports of this commodity from 83,000 
c *t". valued at 311s lakhs to 64 000 t vts. valued at R37 lakhs. There was* 
ijowever, a noticeable ro* ovei vir the imports of pepper which rose in quantity 
h- SooocwU. to 15 000 cv>t". and in value by R4 lakhs to R10 lakhs, to 
w in a tht Soviet" Settlements contributed K7J lakhs. 


The Inch m tobacco mauiifae tilling industry passed through a period of 
unprecedented crisis during the year. The industry maintained its position 
„ t jl3 , . 11R , for the first few months of the year, but subsequently 
encountered more difficult times, when the campaign 
of the bov< oft of cigarettes spread all over India. There was a remarkable 
fall in the imports of unmanufactured tobacco for consumption in local 
factoiies. the consignments amounting to only 1-J million lbs., the lowest since 

1922- 25, as compared with 4 J million lbs. in 1929-30 and nearly 7 million ILs. in 

1923- 29. The supplies from the United States of America accounted for 92 
per cent of the total quantity imported as against 97 per cent in 1929-30 





Imports. 

Fac m I 2 i uttes rlsu recorded a decide fiom 5| million lbs 9 
^ Iu»d R2 13 1akLsto3 mi llion lbs a allied at 
* El 22} lakhs Xearly 93 pei cent oi the total 

q r r ~ si nponod came from the United Kirgdom as compar- 
ed d\ i ceiit ui 1929-30. A feature of the trade has been the 

re <- oi 1 U t 00 ibs of km grade cigarette* rained at B2 lakhfe from China 
- o itaiOon m {.receding vear insignificant The consign- 
ments from the United States of America also acb triced from 12 000 lbs. 
to 34 0O0 ib Among other cleso upturns of m nufutund tobacco the 
inijoits if ujb arsl tobicco for pipc^> xnd ugaiettes recorded small 
deo^ isos 

Trp i ^ i h'* npoit> ot glass and ghssy ve, which had reached the 
tor " >f R2 w >2 1 hiiMii I°29- 30,i eroded to HI Orlakhsmtht year under retire 
1 c > 1 1 j svu With the exception of a nom nal increase in scientific 
\ glassware, the trade m all the other articles com- 

pute » vuth n this group recorded a sharp decline. Although all the principal 
supplier ^ u ere iffcctid bv ibis set-bach C/cchoslot akia uitb hei consignments 
woitb E3G hhhs m 1930-31 suffered most This -value was prmhcalk half 
oi fh it u E sed m 19J9-30 Japan < ontinuecl to ttciu t the loxamo t po&.t on 
jnt t i dt The \ iluc c f irn si pp] cn houevei wnr ckwr ficm H71 lakhs 

to H3) "it T to ( > ^ run the T nited Iv uuuin arc 1 Belgium fell 

’ ^ i ^ hie i oitb R’ 3 nd HIS b vl> iespA C tneh and those 
froi < tn \ \ !•> l *• bas «> >un me uith E31 lakhs a 

~ mn fun o»N oi cl s^ mjes nitn 1 uunejolv cf C/ee bosky akia 
"mi Ji]^n rhiliud m \ Vu turn IW lakh& to EjO hd k Eeceipts of 
Iocs and hlse pc tils tonsigncci largelj hem the smie winces also con- 
tra* t rl to i hH o^f i InlE of ihobe m 1929 30 and amounted to 19 000 cwts. 
valued at Rio 3 1 hs Jmnotts of soda tvatn bottles eiiawn chief!} from 
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Dyestuffs. 

Sl-3-3 to RI-0-7, tint of alizarin** stood practically unchanged at a» 
little over RG-8-1 The supplies of aniline dies from Germary, including 
consignments horn tl Netherlands and Reign m ros* to 0 6 milhf n lbs fiom 
9*3 million lbs while those of alizarine shiank lo 2 4 million lb* from 8 8 
million lbs. Butish manufacturers c oncentrat* d their attention moie on the 
home demands than on the export markets and minor ts fiom the United 
Kingdom of aniline dies fell from 90o 000 lbs to 82J fmO ai 1 of alizarine 
dyes from 1 4 million lbs to 721 000 lbs The Timer 1 butt > a* Ain irea 
supplied less aniline d'us the imports of which fell firm 1 ~ India n 11 ^ tr i 2 
million lbs but moie alizarine <hc& which showed an m ci< «i c ficn 7C ( a 0 
lbs to 107 000 lo* Of the ofhci sources from which am ire d\< s air usually 
obtained, bwitznktnd and Italy showed den eases The imports of suthetic 
indigo amounted to 10 000 < w*s (RT> hkhs) t* whuh 7 20(5 rwts came from 
Germany andl Goo owns fu> n Switzerland Tht fUovrc. sUt ment shows 
details of tin i ipuN c r i iz^iv e an 1 am] i * ch«- s^p unh ctti t f he 
^asi- tiiue \ n — 
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Imports. 

The imports of precious stones and pearls unset recorded a further de- 
cline from 331,10 lakhs in 1929-30 to E60 lakhs in 1930-31, of which diamonds' 
Precious stones and pearls accounted for R46 lakhs and pearls unset ror Ell 
(R60 lakhs). lakhs as compared with R83 and R23| lakhs res- 

pectively in the preceding year. The value of other kinds of precious 
stones stood at R3 lakhs, as in the two preceding years. There has been a 
steady falling off in the receipts of precious stones and pearls from Belgium, 
the principal source of supply. Her contribution which was assessed at R72 
lakhs in 1928-29, declined to R66 lakhs in 1929-30 and to R40 lakhs in the year 
under review. The United Kingdom’s share also receded from RIO lakhs in 
1929-30 to R2 lakhs in 1930-31, while an advance of R1 lakh was recorded 
in the supplies from the Netherlands. The consignments from the Bahrein 
Islands, consisting mostly of pearls, declined in value from R18 lakhs to 
R6 lakhs, but those from Arabia rose by R1 lakh to R5 lakhs. 

Imports of cement declined in quantity from 121,000 tons to 112,000 tons 
and in value from R64 lakhs to R55 lakhs. Burma, as usual, had the largest 
, , share in the trade, her requirements increasing from 

Cement (R55 lakhs). 4g500 tons to 47,600 tons. Among the other con- 

sinning provinces, all, except Bombay, showed a reduction. Although the 
United Kingdom maintained her predominant position in this line, she lost, 
fresh grounds to Japan which considerably extended her business in India. 
Imports from the former declined from 81 ,600 to 63,200 tons, while those 
from the latter advanced from 18,700 to 36.800 tens. The receipts from 
Continental countries, notably Germany (3,100 tons). Belgium (1,800 tens) 
and Italy (1,200 tons), showed decreases. The following table gives the details 
for the past three years : — 



Quantity. 

Value. 


1923-29 

1929-30 

1930-SI 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

B ilakhsi 

E (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

United Kingdom 

91,000 

S 1,600 

63,203 

51 

47 

se 

Germany . 

4,900 

5,100 

3,100 

2 

i ~ 

2 

i 

Belgium . 

2,900 

3,600 

1.900 

■ 

i 

I 

i 

Italy 

i 4,400 ' 

3,300 

1,200 

S 2 

: l 


Jap-.-n 

14,400 

IS, 700 

30.S00 

j 6 

j 7 | 

13 

Other countries 

9,700 

9,000 

5, S00 

6 

j e 1 

i 4 

\ 

Total 

127,300 

121,300 

112,600 

! 68 

64 

5 

; 55 


Imports of foreign coal declined by 30 per cent in quantity from 224,000' 
tons in 1929-30 to 156, 0(»0 tons in 1930-31 and by 32 per cent in value from 
w , , Rill- lakhs to E281 lakhs. Bombay was naturally 

4 the largest consumer, out her takings were consider- 

ably reduced from 183,000 tons to 104,000 tons. Sind and Madras, however, 
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Matches. 


took larger quantities in 1930-31 than in the preceding year. As usual, Natal 
had the lead in this trade, but the imports from that country, including con- 
signments from Portuguese East Africa, fell off from 197,000 tons to 126,000 
tons. The United Kingdom supplied 23,000 tons or 4,000 tons more than in 
1929-30, while receipts from Australia declined from 2,000 tons to 1,000 tons* 
The following table shows the sources of imports of foreign coal during the past 
five years : — 


— 

1926-27 

1927-28 

I 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

United Kingdom. 

Tons 

13,000 

Tons 

52,000 

Tons 
39,000 j 

Tons 
19,000 | 

1 

: Tons 

| 23,000 

Natal 

S6 ; 000 

155,000 

105,000 

197,000 

121,000 

Japan 

1,000 

0,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Portuguese East Africa . 

26,000 

35,000 

21,000 

* • 

5,000 

Australia . 

13,000 

9,000 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 


The Indian match industry, sheltered by high tariff, is now able to meet 
India’s domestic requirements, and imports of foreign matches are insignificant. 


Matches (B4 lakhs). 


Only 397,000 gross of match boxes valued at R4 
lakhs were imported in 1930-31 as compared with 


974,000 gross valued at Pell lakhs in 1929-30 and 13§ million gross valued at 
R2,04 lakhs in 1921-22. when the local industry was not developed and when 


lower duties prevailed. Imports were, as usual, mostly from Sweden and. to a 
far less extent, from Japan and the Straits Settlements. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Exports of Merchandise, 


The following table shows the comparative importance of the principal 
articles exported from British India : — 


Exports. 


fin thousands of Rupees) 


— 

1928-27 

1927-28 . 

1929*29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Percentage on 
total exports 
of mer- 
chandise 
in 1930-31 

( Cotton, raw and waste . 

59,14,19 

43,19,53 

66,69,10 

65,60,35 

46,72,65 

21*19 

t Cotton manufactures 

10,74,85 

3,67,23 

7,79,56 

7.18,67 

5,21.54 

2'37 

£ Jute raw .... 

26,78,04 

30,66,20 

32,34,82 

27,17,38 

12,88,47 

5*84 

(.Jute manufactures 

53,18,09 

53,56,43 

56,90,49 

51,92,63 

31,89,44 

14*46 

Grain, pulse and dour 

Tea 

39,24,90 

42.93,03 

33,69.42 

34,79,16 

29,88,19 

13*55 

29,03,77 

32,48,49 

26,60,44 

20,00,64 

23,55,93 

10*08 

Seeds 

19,08,77 

26.69,30 

29,62.52 

26.46.76 

17,86,18 

8*10 

•Metals and ores .... 

7,20,88 

3,97,03 

8,91:03 

10,33,96 

7,94,04 

3-00 

Leather . . 

7,50, (,*2 

9.19,36 

9,44,32 

8,16,24 

6,39,11 

2 -90 

Hides and skins, raw 

7,17,97 

8.80.94 

P,55,9S 

7,98,27 

5,46.63 

2*48 

Wool, raw and manufactures . 

4 68,28 

5,33,33 

5,60,71 

5,33,54 

3,23,25 

8.13.74 

1*47 

Lac ..... 

5,47,24 

6,93.81 

8.64,26 

8,96.72 

1*42 

Paraffin wax .... 

1,84,00 

2.42,40 

2,45,54 

3.17,69 

2.31.83 

1-28 

^Oilcakes 

2,52,70 

3,14.19 

3. 84. IS 

3 11,02 

2.08,05 

*94 

'Co'See 

1.32,63 

2.31.92 

1.69,25 

1,45.4') 

1,01,86 

*87 

Wood and timber 

1,62,04 

1.65,73 

1,7C,S6 

1,30,07 

1 ,45.47 

*64 

Rubber, raw 

2,00,14 

2.57.09 

1.99.35 

1.78,88 

1,29.75 

*59 

Spices . . 

1,55.97 

2.39,96 

1,53,80 

1.96.39 

1,27,19 

*58 

Manures .... 

1.25,40 

1,23.01 

1,22,1 0 

1,24,05 

1,32,55 

'56 

Opium .... 

2,11,85 

1 ,99.09 

1,57,42 

1,42,00 

1.22,07 

*55 

Dyeing and tanning substances 

1,17,72 

1,60,70 

1.13,05 

1,11,67 

1,08,23 

*49 

Tobacco . ... 

1,04,15 

1.00,13 

1,29,47 

1,06.42 

1,03.05 

'47 

Coir i 

Fruits and vegetables 

99,85 

1,13,75 

1,00.27 

1,04,69 

88,56 

*40 

S9.S8 

1.08,42 ! 

9G,15 

90,62 

79,75 

*36 

Fodder, bran and pollards 

1,06,35 

1.36,74 

1,44,93 

1.18.63 

76,76 

*35 

Fish (excluding canned fish) 

75,38 

87.13 

78,24 

73,81 

68,33 

*81 

Mica 

1,03,41 

62,84 

90,47 

1.03,08 

67,59 

*31 

Provisions and oilman’s stores . 

60,95 

61,21 

64.4 < 

60,40 

49.95 

•23 

€ )al and coke . 

81,33 

70,41 

71.83 

72,06 

49,35 

*22 

Oils 

95,71 

79,93 

j 86,63 

75,33 

47,24 

*21 

Hemp, raw .... 

S2,76 

SO. 83 

J 87,5-2 

03,33 

39.30 

‘18 

Animals, living 

33,32 

| 46,87 

89,95 

36,80 

26,00 

*13 

Fibre for brushes and brooms . 

25,34 

*29,63 

25.92 

28.15 

25,51 

*12 

Drugs and medicines 

87,10 

34,53 

41.61 

48,45 

20,92 

*09 

Apparel ..... 

22,30 

23,92 

17.62 

24 52 

16,12 

*07 

Bristles .... 

13,50 

10.13 

15.04 

14,20 

} 10.98 

*05 

Cordage ami rope 

Building and Engineering mate- 
rials other than ci iron, steel 

18,44 

18,52 

16.02 

14,10 

] 10,45 

j 

*05 

or wood .... 

10.14 

14.64 

15,1 ■. 

; i-coi 

l-\39 

i '05 

Silk, raw and manufactures 

35,03 

! 4 i.'.yj 

32.17 

; 32. ’-'I 

i 10.66 

t 01 

Saltpetre 

12,12 

i 12.13 

! tiA | 

s'. -37 

; 7 ■ 5 2 

; *03 

Tallow, stearine and wax . 

1 4.00 

1 11.:-; 

7.97 

7, 1 , ■ 

7.88 

; *03 

Candles . 

8. 8 1 

i 12.nl 



! 6.16 

! -03 

Horns, tins, etc. 

r.’.'i 

, ^ _ \ $ 

7,9 ; .i 

j 7,53 

j 3 54 

S *03 

Sugar 

5.78 

i 7 .81 

-"h 

3,63 

1 2,5! 

i *01 

All other articles 

4.30,92 

j 

i>. n; , i.. 

i 

4,54, 43 

| 

j 1-09 

Tot\l Value or Ex? oars . 

j 3.01,43,53 

S.iP.ln.nl 

i 

3.1' ’.SO, 5 s 

1 * ’ 

j 

I 2,20,49.26 

j 

j 100 


Cotton (E48,33 lakhs).*— The Indian cotton crop of the season 1930-31 
was estimated at 4.822,000 bales of 400 lbs. each as compared with 5,234,000 
bales in the preceding year. The American crop of 1930 was estimated at 


* Acknowledgments are due to the Secretary, Indian Central Cotton Committee for assist- 
ance in connection with this paragraph. 
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Cotton, 

13.932.000 bales of 500 lbs. gross weight (equivalent to 17,415,000 bales of 
400 lbs, each) as compared with 14,828,000 bales of 500 lbs. for 1929. The 
outturn of Egyptian cotton for 1930-31 was 1,985,000 bales of 400 lbs. each 
as compared with 2,113,000 bales in 1929-30. 

The prices of American cotton in the year under review were on a much 
lower level than those of the two previous years. The average price of 
Middling American during the year 1930-31 was 6*73$. per lb. against 9*81$. 
in 1929-30 and 10*96$. in 1928-29. This great decline in the price of American 
cotton was due mainly to two factors. In the first place, the trade depression 
through which the world has been passing and which has more or less affected 
all industries has hit the cotton textile industry very severely. The enormous 
fall in the prices of agricultural commodities, which has been discussed in 
Chapter I, has greatly reduced the purchasing power of an important body 
of consumers of cotton textiles in the tropics and this has led to an enormous 
fall in the demand for cotton. As a result, the prices of cotton have slumped 
all over the world. It is interesting to note that the quotation at the end 
of the year 1930 was more than 4$. per lb. less than at the beginning of the 
year. Even from April 1930, when the financial year started, to the end of 
that period the fall in price has been 3 d. per lb. The diminished demand, 
therefore, was the most important cause of the disastrous fall in the price of 
raw cotton all the world over and consequently of American cotton also. 
There was another factor, however, which affected the price of American cotton 
particularly. It was remarked in the last year’s Review of Trade that 
the quality of American cotton was deteriorating. Further, the competition 
of “ outside growths ” was being felt more and more severely by American 
cotton and, to a great extent. “ outside growths 55 were replacing American 
cotton. This fact is well brought out by the statistics of the consumption 
of American cotton published by the International Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners. During the cotton year 1928-29 the consumption of 
American cotton throughout the world, according to the Federation, was 
about 15*1 million bales. In the cotton year 1929-30 it fell to 13 million 
bales and for 1930-31 it is expected to be even less than this low figure. In 
fact it is estimated by the Federation that the consumption of American 
cotton in the current season will he 11*4 million bales. Thus, in two years 
there is expected to be a drop in the consumption of American cotton by 
nearly 4 million bales. This enormous fall in the demand for American cotton — 
partly a result of competition from 44 outside growths v — was sure to have an 
adverse effect on the price of American cotton, especially in a period of de- 
pression. These two factors, therefore, taken together explain the enormous 
fall in the price of American cotton in the year under review*. 

Coming to a detailed analysis of the price quotations, it will be seen that 
the year opened with a quotation of 8*85$. per lb. on the 4th April. From 
that date till the beginning of October with slight ups and downs prices were 
consistently on the decline and by the 10th of October the quotation was 
5*54$., a fall of 3|$. There was a rally in prices in October and on the 31st 
the price reached was 6*24$. This rally followed on the crop forecast 
issued by the American Bureau in October which indicated a crop of 

14.486.000 bales, a figure which fell short of the general expectation. The 
unexpected improvement in price gave remarkable strength to the holding 
movement which was already in evidence in America. But there was a relapse 
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in November in spite of a bullish crop forecast issued by the Bureau in that 
month. Throughout Novembei and December prices again declined and by 
the 26th of December the quotation was 5*3 IcL a fall of 3 as compared 
with the opening quotation in April. The first two months of 1931 saw a 
recovery in the prices of American cotton. There was a general belief that 
fL- world demand for cotton would improve during the second half of the 
cotton season of 1930-31 owing to a gradual abandonment of short time in 
mills. Further, as usual at this time, there was a seasonal improvement in 
the American mill consumption. The termination of lock-outs iu the Lancashire 
mills and the announcement of Japanese intention to withdraw the curtail- 
ment scheme with regard to mill hours had also a favourable eifect on the 
nwket. Further, the improvement in the political situation in India in 
February encouraged the cotton market also. All these factors explain the 
rAe i a cotton prices in the fir&t two months of 1931. The price on the 2nd 
January was 5*33th On the 27 Hi February it had gone up to 6*18i In March, 
however, there was again a relapse. Mr. Legge, the Chairman of the American 
Federal Farm Relief Board, resigned and tins event shook confidence in the 
Farm Board's plan for curtailment of the cotton acreage and had a bearish 
influence on the market. Prices declined throughout March and at the end 
of tire month the quotation wis 5*83c7. per lb., exactly 3tf. below the opening 
quotation on the ±th April, 1930. 

Pric j s oi Indian cotton were also on the downward trend nearly through- 
out the voir, thougn Urey were more eiratic due to the peculiar circumstances 
prevailing in India. Apart from the downward movement in sympathy with 
the American market, which was clue chiefly to the trade depression, the 
Indian market was further affected by the political condition in the country. 
The civil disobedience movement with its unsettling effects, the frequent 
WY'h and the civil disturbances all demoralised the Indian cotton market 
to a great extent, especially in the first half of the year. This is well 
brought out by the statement below u liich compares the prices at Liverpool 
of Middling American and Fine Broach and gives the percentage parity of 
Broach as compared with American cotton : — 
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From this table it will be seen flint the parity was 74*0 per cent on the 
4th Apiil. From that dale till the midale of August the parity almobt consis- 
tently decreased and on the 15th of August the percentage was 63*3. There- 
after there was a distinct improvement and by the beginning of November 
the percentage was 78*8. With slight ups and do w no the parity remained 
roundabout this figure and in February 1931 it even i cached 81*3. This 
shows that in the first five months of the financial year conditionb in the 
Indian market were relatively unfavourable to prices lor Indian cotton, 
whereas they improved in the latter half of the year. The extremely low 
level of prices of Indian cotton in the first half of the year was due to a com- 
bination of several factors. In the first place the Indian cotton crop of 
3929-30 had begun to move a little bit earlier than usual owing to the lack 
of holding power on the part of the ryots ; but more than this, the abnormal 
conditions prevailing in the Bombay market and the general political situa- 
tion affected the Indian prices considerably. Throughout the period from 
Apiil onwards there were frequent hartab and the market was closed for 
many days in a month. This frequent cessation of business in a period of 
falling prices had a very harmful effect on the stability of prices. News of the 
decline of prices from America affected this panic-stricken market and there 
followed frenzied soiling by speculators and by weak holders, many of them 
upcountrv dealers operating with a limited capital who had over-bought in 
the forward positions on the expectation of a rise in prices. The result was 
a debacle in prices. The East India Cotton Association endeavoured to 
arrest the fall by trying to fix certain minimum price levels but they failed 
to achieve this object. The restrictions imposed by the Association were 
accordingly withdrawn and this precipitated another crisis the consequences 
of which might have been more serious but for the timely support given to 
the market by the large spot purchases made by exporters. The main causes, 
therefore, for the low parity of Indian cotton in the first five months of the 
year were : (i) the bearish sentiment of the market, ( ii ) selling by weak holders 
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and (Hi) tlie political situation. The export demand for Indian cotton was 
also weak in this part of the year. Japan was forced to curtail her produc- 
tion owing to a falling off in the export demand for her cotton manufactures 
and also because of the political disturbances in China which effectively- 
retarded any appreciable buying movement from that source. From the 
end of August, however, the parity began to move upwards. This was due, 
firstly, to the improving conditions in China and Japan which increased the 
export demand. Further, from October there was an increased activity in 
the Bombay mill industry and as the year advanced this became more and 
more pronounced. In February and March 19J1 the political situation also 
showed a distinct improvement and this had a beneficial effect on the cotton 
market. These factors explain the variations in the parity between 
Indian and American cotton and aR,, to a great extent, the movement of 
Indian prices for cotton. 

Comma to a detailed analysis the price of Broach M. G. Fully C4ood was 
R272 on the 4th April. From that date, with slight variations, the price 
consistently declined till by the 22nd August the quotation was R181 for 
July -August delivery, giving a fall of R91 in less than five months. From 
that time prices were on a higher level for nearly five weeks and on August 
29 the quotation was R219 lor Apiil-May 19*11 delivery contract, which was 
R12 in advance of the cone spoil ding quotation for the 22nd August. 
Although this improvement was partly due to a growing faith in the statistic- 
al position oi the crop, the advance during the last week of this period was, 
to some extent due to the improvement in the piices of American cotton 
duiing the week. It is, however, significant that the acreage figures for Indian 
cotton issued in the third week of that month pointed to a reduction of 6 per 
cent as compared with the corresponding forecast of the preceding year. In 
September piices receded but remained roundabout R207. The half-yearly 
statistics of raw cotton consumption issued by the International Federa- 
tion in September showed that the upward trend in world consumption of 
Indian cotton was moie than maintained. In the next three months, 
however, prices declined consistently in sympathy with the American price 
movement, though the fall was relatively smaller for Indian than for American 
cotton. At the beginning of October the quotation was R202. By the middle 
of December it had fallen to R 172-4, the lowest quotation of the year. 
'Throughout December and in the fust week of January prices were in 
ihe neighbourhood of this figure. From tin second week of January prices 
began to lAo. ThA rise wa&. to ^ in miceiit. in -ympathy vith American 
prices, but the inijT< Tenant iu th India, nr A industry w*dl as in the 
political situation had cAo a dAti jT effect on cotton prices. The relative 
rise in pair os of Indian cotton was leflutel, a** remarked above, in the 
paiity figures. From R17A-S on tl e 2nd January the price wont up to 
£218-8 on tlie 27th February, ai; increase ox £-15. Aftei wards there was 
a slight mlapse and at the end of Mmch the quotation was £2 Oh. It will 
> scon therefore, that, though Indian piles moved more oi in sym- 
pathy with American prices, yet the changes wrie of a different order of 
magnitude from tho-e of American prices. The weekly prices of Broach M. G-. 
Fully Good at Bombay are displayed in Chan Xo. 9 prefixed to this Review. 

The increased demand of the Indian mill industry for home cotton to- 
gether with the lower demand from other countries led to a small decrease in 
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the exports of raw cotton in the year under review as compared with the 
preceding year. Exports in 1930-31 amounted to 3,926,000 bales as com- 
pared with 4,070,000 bales in. 1929-30. The year’s exports, however, were 
greater than those for 1928-29, which amounted to 3,712,000 bales. Owing 
to the disastrous decline in the price of Indian cotton, there was an enorm- 
ous decrease in the value of the exports of the year under review. This 
amounted to 1146,33 lakhs as compared with R65,08 lakhs in the preceding 
year. Japan, as usual, was India’s biggest customer and took 1,685,700 bales 
valued at R21 crores as compand with 1,639,600 bales valued at R27 crores 
in the preceding year. Thus, though Japan took a larger quantity of cotton 
in the year under review as compared with the preceding year, yet the value 
of the exports fell by over R6 crores, China, the next biggest customer, 
also increased her share from 566,500 bales in 1929-30 to 605,500 bales in 
1930-31, the value of the exports declining, however, from R9,34 lakhs to 
117,41 lakhs. The United Kingdom took 280,800 bales valued at R3 crores 
in 1930-31 as compared with 270,200 bales valued at R4,31 lakhs in 1929-30. 
Exports to Spain amounted to 106,000 bales valued at 111,16 lakhs as com- 
pared with 80,000 bales valued at Rl,22 lakhs. The takings of most of the 
other countries showed decreases. Italy took 361,900 bales valued at R3,77 
lakhs in the year under review as compared with 392,700 bales valued at 
R5,79 lakhs in the preceding year. Exports to Germany declined from 
344,100 bales valued at R4,89 lakhs in 1929-30 to 309,000 bales valued at 
R3,30 lakhs in 1930-31. Exports to Belgium declined to 217,500 bales valued 
at R2,64 lakhs in the year under review as compared with 340.800 bales 
valued at R5,63 lakhs in the preceding year. The takings of France declined 
from 252,900 bales valued at R3,92 lakhs in 1929-30 to 231,700 bales valued 
at R2,68 \akhs in 1930-31. The United States of America and the Nether- 
lands took 44,000 and 58,200 bales respectively as compared with 81,200 
and 63,600 bales in the preceding year. The following statement gives the 
monthly exports of Indian cotton during the last five years together with the 
pre-war average : — 


Exports of Indicia aoUon in bales of 400 lbs . 


Pie -war 

average 

, 1909-14 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

April , . | 

303,600 

385,400 


226,100 

323,600 

386,300 

424,700 

May . ( 

248,800 

295,200 


200,600 

372,800 

404,900 i 

341,700 

June . . 

218,900 

280,100 


240,300 

304,900 

382,200 

244,500 

July . 

190,100 

237,800 


180,400 

285,200 

318,700 1 

258,900 

August . I 

110,300 

208,200 


201,600 

216,000 

231,300 1 

250,700 

September . ' 

75,300 

104,700 


152,800 

191,200 

211,400 

286,800 

October 

66,800 

I 39,200 


88,300 

254,000 

176,100 

223,700 

November . 

101,400 

62,000 


93,500 

175,700 

1 207,200 , 

226.900 

December . 

158,200 

153,900 


193,700 

272,300 

1 297,600 1 

357,000 

January 

319,800 

446,100 


400,600 

400,200 

452,700 

438,900 

February 

318,300 

398,600 

1 

323,500 

356,300 

493,500 . 

433,300 

March , 

295,800 

576,700 

i 

384,800 

559,500 

508,500 1 

438,900 

Total . 

2,407,300 

3,188,000 

1 ’ 

2,686,200 

3,711,700 

4,070,400 ' 

i 

3,926,000 


Exports. 

Exports from Bombay amounted to 68 per cent of the total quantity of 
raw cotton exported from India, those from Karachi were 26 per cent and 
from Madras 3 per cent as compared with 61, 28 and 6 per cent respectively 
in 1929-30. 

Imports ol raw cotton into India during 1930-31 increased very consider- 
ably as compared with the preceding year. This increase was probably due 
to the policy of the Indian mills to spin liner yarn in order xo replace the 
imports of yarns of higher counts and of finer cloth from abroad. Imports 
of raw cotton into India in 1930-31 a mo in tad to 327,400 bales valued at 
R0JJ9 lakhs as compared vuth 131,300 bales valued at E3,42 lakhs in 1929-30. 
Tuis enormous increase due to larger imports from Egvpt and the United 
States cc America. Imports of Egyptian cotton went up from 2,' >00 bales 
Value . at RS lakhs to 119,500 bales valued at R2.17 lakhs in 1930-31. The 
United States of America sent nearly 54,600 bales valued at R83 lakhs in the 
rear under review as compared with 9,500 bales valued at R20 lakhs in the 
preceding year. Imports from Kenya Colony went up from 106,600 bales 
valued at R2,81 lakhs in 1929-30 to 127.100 bates valued at E2.88 lakhs in 
1930-31. India also purchased 13,800 bales valued at R27 lakhs from the 
United Kingdom in the year under review as compared with 1,900 bales 
valued at R4J- lakhs in the preceding year. The quantity of African cotton 
re-exported from Bombay clurhu the la A five yeais is soown in tiie following 
statement * — 
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To Japan 
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1,120 
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», United Kingdom 

2,Su 

8,9b0 

1,120 

3,360 

220 

9J Other countries 

i,240 

1,080 
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To 
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It - ill be seen that re-exports of Africa^ cotton from India decreased 
from 7,8-10 bales in 1929-30 to 530 bales in 1930-31. In ocner \,crds, the 
re-export trade m this line has dwindled almost to nothing. 

During the cotton season 1930-31,3 357 000 bales of IiidLm cotmn were 
received in Bombay up io the end of uly 1931 as against 3 J 23,000 bales 
m the corresponding period of the previous season. The estimated scociz of 
raw cotton held by expoiters, dealers and mills in Bombay on the 31st August 
1930 was 769,554 bales as compared with 89A183 bales on the same day of 
1929. Stocks on the 2nd April 1931 were 923,174 bales as compared with 
1,246,638 bates on the corresponding date of the preceding year. 




Cotton Manufactures. 

According to the Indian Central Cotton Committee the mill consumption 
of Indian cotton during the past four fiscal years was as follows : — 


Consumption of Indian raw cotton in Indian mills. 
(In bales of 400 lbs.) 


— 

1927-2$ 

1928-29 

1929 30 

1930-31 

Bombay Island 

063,291 

384,332 

682,^98 

672,249 

Ahmedabad 

280, SS9 

309,386 

345,548 

317 220 

Bombay Piesidem y ... 

1,102,58* 

859,460 

1,222,7 4 5 

1,174,660 

Madras ...... 

191,656 

196,812 

210 817 

212,013 

United Provinces .... 

186,347 

171,894 

21 1,374 

236,^34 

Central Provinces and Berar 

113,-62 

119,800 

123,349 

120 818 

Bengal 

88, ( 10 

78,188 

93,948 

9o, 1 ->0 

Punjab and Delhi . 

45,240 

48,543 

or, 2 17 

60,146 

Rest of Brith’ India 

l-,436 

-0,701 

23,638 

26.05S 

Total British India 

1,740,133 

1,495,293 

1,951,1 S 

1.93.V01 

Total Indian States 

243,4 11 (a) 

26b, 493(a) 

-96, 075(a) 

329.419(a) 

Total India 

1,983,571 

1,763,891 

2,248,093 

2,205,* 10 


(a) Pari calculated from yam production, rest actual raw cotton consumption reported. 


Cotton manufactures (E5,22 lakhs) . — Considering the severe depression 
in agriculture and industry and the consequent fall in the purchasing power 
of the agriculturists in India a» well as the disturbed political condition of 
the country, the cotton industry may be said to Lave done fairly well in the 
year under leview. There were two main causes for this favourable state of 
affairs. In the fix so place, the enhanced customs duties imposed in the Budget 
of 1929-30 helped the industry considerably in relation to foreign competi- 
tion. Secondly, the boycott agitation started by the Congress assisted the 
sale of cotton goods produced by the Indian mills. Added to these two 
factors, the third favourable circumstance was the absence of any serious 
labour trouble throughout the year under review. The only drawback at 
the beginning of the year was the glut of stocks of piecegoods in the market. 
This led to a somewhat depressed condition in the middle of the year which 
was aggravated by the frequent hartals , by the demoralisation of the raw 
cotton market and by differences between the Congress and some of the mills. 
From October howevew some of these difficulties were removed and the out- 
look in fhe industry became favourable from about that time. On the whole, 
therefore the condition of the cotton mill industry in India, considering the 
peculiar oiicunitotances of the year, may be considered as having been fairly 
satisfactory. It may be interesting to note that the situation has become 
even more favourable from March 1931 when an additional 5 per cent duty 
was imposed on cotton piecegoods imported from abroad. The outlook for 
t- rear 1931-32, therefore is, on the whole, promising, being only modified 
by tnc reduced purchasing power of the main body of consumers. The 
satisfactory condition of the year 1930-31 is evidenced by the fact that the 
production of both yarn and of piecegoods has been a record. 

The production of yarn in the mills in India in 1930-31 exceeded the 
record figure for the previous year by 33 million lbs., having amounted to 





Exports. 

867 million lbs. as compared with 83 4 million lbs. in 1929-30 and 648 million 
lbs. in 1928-29. The details of production by counts are given below in 
millions of lbs. : — 


Counts 

1913-14 

1924-25 | 

lv 25-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-2) 

1929-30 ^ 

1 

1930-31 

JTob. 1—30 

101 

93 

96 

115 

106 

79 

106 

114 

„ 11—20 


377 

349 

401 

3S9 

003 

3SS 

400 

„ 21—00 

167 

224 

214 

248 

260 

219 

272 

259 

„ 31—40 

20 

19 

20 

28 

34 

7 

46 

61 

Above 40 

S 

6 

6 

11 

11 

10 

15 

*7 

Wastes 

• 

• 

• 2 

4 

6 

C 

7 

1 ^ 


The production of counts 1-10 increased by 8 million lbs. as compared 
with ihe preceding year and that of 11-20 by 12 million lbs. The production 
of counts 21-30 declined by 13 million lbs. The production of counts 31-40 
increased by 15 million lbs. or 33 per cent and that of counts above 40 by 
12 million lbs. or 80 per cent as compared with the preceding j T ear, Exports 
of yam amounted to 23*5 million lbs. in 1930-31. showing a slight decrease 
of 1*1 million lbs. over the figure for 1929-30. The 
0tt °! ^ average exports in the five years ending 1913-14 were 
193 million lbs., vhile the average of the war period 
was 130 million lbs. and of the post-war quinquennium 82 million lbs. The 
?alae of yam exported declined from 111,90 lakhs in 1929-30 to 131,58 lakhs 
n 1930-31, a decline of R32 lakho. Exports to most of the countries were 
ilmost of the same magnitude as in the preceding year, the only changes 
vorth noting being the decline of nearly 600,000 lbs. in the case of Egypt 
tnd of 400,000 lbs. in the case of the Straits Settlements and an increase of 
learly 300,000 lbs. in the case of Persia. Tables Nos. 32-A and 32-B give 
urther details of the exports of Indian yam. 

The production of piecegooclb in Indian mills in 1930-31 increased by 
\ per cent as compared with the preceding year. The proportion of the 
exports of piecegoods to the total production was 4 per cent as compared 
vith 5 5 per cent in 1929-30 and 8 per cent in 1928-29. The actual quantity 
exported declined by over 35 million yards or 27 per cent as compared with 
he preceding year. The following table sets forth the quantities of piece- 
roods, grey, white and coloured, exported from 1923-24 onwards as well as 
he average exports during + he war period. 


(In thousand yards) 


— 

War | 
a%erage ' 

1923-24 

1^24-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1 

1929-30 

I 

1930-31 

'otton piece- 
goods — 

l 



| 






Grey 

74)576 

33,877 

44,198 

37,395 

19,949 

17,989 

16,385 

15 048 

9,796 

White . 

1,475 

1,484 

1,145 

893 

1,550 

1,355 

1,379 

1,199 

399 

Coloured 

80,377 

129, 9o7 

136,168 

126,546 

175,902 

149,280 

131,455 , 

117,184 

87,520 

Total . 

156,428 

165,328 

181,511 

164,834 

197,401 

, 168,624 

149,219 

133,426 

97,715 
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Chart showing the productions imports and exports of cotton piecegoods 
during the years 1921-22 to 1930-31 as compared with the averages of 
the pre-war,: war and post-war periods* 





Cotton Manufactures. 

As in the preceding year, the exports of coloured goods showed a decline. 
Similar decreases were also noticeable under grey and white goods. The 
progressive decline in the exports of grey goods noted in the preceding year’s 
Review continued at an accelerated rate, the decline in the year under review 
being nearly 35 per cent as compared with the preceding year. Detailed 
figures of production and exports for the past three years and for 1913-14 
are given below : — 


Production in Indian mils . 


— - 

1913-14 
( pie-war year) 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930 31 

Oiev and bleached pieeegoods — 

Million 

\ards 

Million 

yards 

Million 

yards 

Million 

yards 

Shirtings and longcloth 

292*5 

474 2 

585 2 

642*2 

Chadais ... 

69-9 

56*7 

66 C 

54*0 

Bhutis ..... 

284-8 

564*2 

776*0 

831*4 

T. cloth, domestics and sheetings . 

128*9 

75*5 

90*7 

121*9 

Drills and jeans . . . , 1 

I 27*8 

1 76*3 

100*3 

80*7 

Other sorts .... 

j 68*5 

162*7 

196*7 

273*3 

Total 

i 

( 872-4 

1,409 6 

1,314 9 

2,003-3 

Coloured pieeegoods .... 

1 291-9 

| 483 7 

604*1 

567-6 

Total piuobgoods 

1,164 3 

! I,b93*3 

2,419- 0 

2.561*1 


Exports . 


Grev and bleached pi^eegoods — 
Sortings 

Cnodars and dim* es 
T. cloth ana dome/ics . 
Brills and ^eans . 

Other sorts . 


(pre-war 

year) 


Million 

yards 


2*2 

76 

21*6 

*6 

12*2 


Colo -«red Veeegood* 


44*2 
15 0 


Total nrcsooDDs 


^9*2 


1928-29 


1929-30 


Million Million 

yards yards 


| 1930-31 


Million 

yards 


2*0 
3*9 
S 0 
*5 
84 


2*5 
40 
2 0 

7*4 


17*3 16 2 


SO 

21 

1*3 

*1 

28 


10 2 


131*4 '17*2 87 5 


149 2 . 13/4 97 7 

i l 
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Exports. 

The exports of Indian piecegoods declined from 133 million yards valued at 
B4,67 lakhs in 1929-30 to 98 million yards valued at 1 3,32 lakhs in 1930-31. 
Piooeg'jud 0 (fi3, 32 lakhs.) The lar S est single customer for Indian piecegoods 
was Ceylon which took 18 million yards as 
compared with 19 million yards in the preceding year. Persia lost her 
position as the best customer in the year under review, as she 
took only 13 million yards as compared with 19 million vards in the preceding 
rear. The trade with Persia, as remarked in the previous issues of this Ee- 
view, has been steadily declining in recent veers owing mainly to severe com- 
petition from the European countries which serve Persia from the north and 
west. For similar reasons exports to Ira l ± have also been declining. In the 
year under review exports to that country amounted to 8*9 million yards 
as compared with 12*9 nvUion yards in the preceding year and 19, 21 and 
38 million yards in 1928-29, 1927-28 and 1926-27 respectively. Thus, com- 
pared with 1926-27 there has been a decline of more than 29 million yards 
in the exports to that country* Exports to the Straits Settlements declined 
from. 17*9 million yards to 11*1 million yards and those to Kenya Colony 
and Zanzibar and Pemba from 12*6 million yards to 8*2 million y*rds. De- 
creases were noticeable in most of the other countries also. It may be noted 
that the decline in the exports of piecegoods wc s general, the mime of almost 
all of India's customers declining considerably in the year under review as 
compared with due preceding year. The tendency was noticeable in the case 
of ‘hi the varieties, uajv, uj ice aim colomed. 

The to cal uun of _d<* cn-n uts esroimd in 1°39-31 declined to R3.32 lakhs 
as compaied with. di-,67 imms in ) t md E5,L'7 lakhs in 1928-29. Grey 

goods accounted lor K27 leuho, coloured, goods ior 33, Ck lakhs and white 
goods for about EI*6 lakhs. 

The following tables show the average declared values per yard of the 
different classes of imported and exported piecegoods in 1913-14 and the last 
six years : — 


- in ported piecegood s . 


— 

1913-14 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 


1 S A. V. 

B A, P. 

B A. P. 

B A. P. 

B A. P. 

B A. P. 

B A. P. 

Grey . 

.028 

0 4 11 

o 4 2 

0 3 11 

0 3 10 l 

! 0 3 7 

0 3 0 

Wlute . 

2 11 

0 5 d 

0 4 II 

O 4 5 

0 4 5 

0 4 6 

OSS 

Coloured 

.035 

o 6 n 

0 6 2 

t 5 7 

0 5 6 

0 5 , 

0 4 5 



-i. 

tdkiu piecegood s* 

exported. 



— 

1913-14 

1925-26 

X92G-2T 

1927-28 1928-29 

1929-30 

193 ‘-11 


B A. P. 

B A. P. 

B A. P. 

B A. P. B A. P. 

B A. P. 

B A. P. 

Giey . 

.027 

0 4 5 

0 4 10 

0 4 9 i 4 10 

0 4 8 

0 4 4 

Wlute . 

.060 

0 5 11 

0 5 11 

0 0 4 0 5 10 

1 0 5 11 

0 6 4 

Coloured 

. 0 5 0 | 

0 6 5 

0 6 1 

0 6 0 0 5 11 

0 5 9 

0 5 7 






Jute, 

As in the previous year, the declared values of exported piecegoods were 
higher than those of imported piecegoods and this indicates the principal 
cause of the retrogression of the Indian piecegoods trade in overseas markets. 
It may be noted that the declared value of Indian piecegoods exported in- 
creased considerably in the case of white goods from 5a. lip. to 6a. &p, 3 whereas 
in the case of grey and coloured goods there was a slight decline. 
The decline, however, is not comparable with that in the declared value 
of the imported piecegoods. The declared value of coloured piecegoods was 
the lowest recorded in the post-war period, though it was higher than the 
figure for 1913-14. 

In the following table a rough estimate is made of the quantity of mill- 
made cloth which was available for consumption in India during the year 
1913-14 and the last five years. Owing to the existence of numerous markets 
and scattered demands, it is impossible in this table to take stocks into cal- 
culation. 


1913-14 


— 

(pie-war 

I year) 

1920-27 

1927-28 

1 

1928-29 

1929-30 

193 f -31 

Indian mill production 
Imported good- . 

Total production 

and Imports . 

1 Million 

1 yards 
. U64-3 i 

1 3,197*1 

Million 

lards 

2,258*7 

1,787-9 

Millio - 
yards 
2,356-6 
1,973*4 

Million 

ards 

1,893*3 

1,936*8 

Million 

yards 

2,419-0 

1,919-3 

Million 

yards 

*2,501-1 

89o*0 

4,361-4 ( 

4,046*6 j 

4, <530*0 

3,830*1 

4,338-3 , 

3,451-1 

Exported, Indian 

89*2 , 

197*4 1 

| 168-6 

149-2 . 

j.33‘4 

97-7 

„ Foreign 

62-1 | 

29*1 1 

33-S 

24-2 1 

22*2 

17*4 

Tot\l Exports . ^ 

131-3 

226-5 j 

202-4 

173-4 

155-6 ! 

115-1 

Balance available . 

4,210*1 

3,820-1 

4,127-6 

3,656*7 

4,182*7 ( 

3,3360 


Jute and juts manufactures (£44,78 lakhs). — The total area under 
jute in 1930 was 3,531,000 acres as compared with 3,415,000 acres in 1929. 
The yield of the 1930 crop was estimated to be 11-2 million bales which 
was about a million bales more than the outturn of 1929. The weather condi- 
tions were favourable for the jute crop of 1930 and a bumper crop was the 
result. This bumper crop of the year aggravated the depression in the raw 
jute trade which was already serious in 1929-30. The crop of 1929, although 
it had been under-estimated at first, proved to be abundant in view of the 
restricted requirements of the world. Apart from this factor of supply, the 
demand for raw jute also was considerably restricted owing to the depression 
in the jute manufacturing industry and the heavy stocks held in nearly ail 
the consuming centres of the world. The over-production in 1929 and the 
earlier part of 1930 led to an abundant supply of jute manufactures which 
the world was not prepared to absorb even at a very low price. The reason 
for this lower demand for jute manufactures was mainly to be found in the 
depression in industry and trade in the last eighteen months. All these 
factors led to a precipitate fall in the prices of jute which touched one of the 
love&t levels for many years. The prices throughout the year were more or 
less continuously on the decline. The year opened vith the quotation for 
* Firsts” in Calcutta at R49-8 per bale of 400 lbs. Prices remained at this 
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level for about three weeks and then spurted upwards to R51-8 on the 
22nd April. The reason for this rise was, chiefly, the report received from the 
districts of East Bengal of unfavourable weather for the new crop. These 
reports were, however, found to be exaggerated and in the first week of May 
with the prospect of a bumper crop prices registered a sharp decline to R49, 
They remained at this level for some time, but about the 27th of May there 
was a sudden slump which carried them down to R47. This was due to a 
strong selling pressure induced by reports of favourable weather condi- 
tions. Prices declined almost continuously till the end of June when the 
quotation was B43-S. The jute forecast raised expectations of a bumper 
crop and later reports confirmed this anticipation. From July, therefore, 
prices declined regularly with, small oscillations and the quotation on the 
16th of September was R28-S. Tne jute forecast issued at this time was 
responsible for this very low quotation which showed a decline of over R5 
in two weeks from September 2. About the third week of September, 
largely owing to rumours that Government contemplated certain measures 
to check the drop in jute prices, there was some firmness in the market, the 
price recorded on the 23rd of September being R31-4, about which level 
the quotation tended to remain till about the 21st October. Subsequently, 
however, there wa* a relapse to R29 on the 28th October and further to 
R28-12 on the 4th November. As these low prices had already begun to 
restrict the supplies available from the upcountry markets, there was an 
upward spurt once again about the 11th November on which date R31 was 
recorded. Prices remained near about this comparatively high level till about 
the 16th of December, the fluctuations being confined between R31 and 
R29-12. But, as buyers were disinclined to show any interest, the prices 
began to fall once more from about the 23rd of December, the quotation on 
that date being R29. The downward trend continued till the 3rd of Febru- 
ary when the quotation registered was R25-12. From the middle of the 
month there was a firming up of prices once more, as a result of which quota- 
tions moved upwards with slight fluctuations to R28-4 on the 31st of March. 
The comparative firmness in the raw jute market was really due to the 
meagreness of arrivals from the upcountry markets, but it was initiated by a 
soell of speculative buying encouraged by adverse weather reports regarding 
the coming crop. It will thus be seen that the course of raw jute prices 
throughout the year was disastrous to all interests concerned. 

The London prices per ton. c.?/., for “ First marks *” stood at £24 on 
the 4th April. In the next however, prices rallied to £25-5 on account 
of certain reactions produc *d by Tumours regarding Ihe piuposal for a curtail- 
ment of working hams in the Indian uite mills. Prices remained stable at 
this level till the 2nd of Mhy. bar from the following week there was a steady 
downward movement which continued ‘‘•ill the middle of September. From 
about that time a steadier A one evaded in the London market and this 
may be attributed to a bullish sentiment induced by the growing conviction 
among buyers that the bottom had already been touched. After having 
touched £15-10 on the 12th of September the price rose to £16 on the 
19th of September and from that date onward till the 12th of December 
prices fluctuated between £16 and £16-10, The downwaid trend was 
again resumed about me tlrid week oi that- month and the quotation on the 
19th December was £15-15. From that date till the first week of Feb- 
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ruary prices declined, the quotation on the 6th February being £14-7-6. From 
then till the end of the year there was a comparative steadiness in the 
market induced by firm advices from Calcutta, the closing quotation of the 
year on March 27 being £15-15. 

Arrivals of raw jute in Calcutta and the neighbouring mill areas during 
the fiscal year 1930-31 amounted to 9-5 million bales as compared with 10*2 
million bales in the preceding year. Exports abroad from Calcutta of raw 
jute during the same period were 3-4 million bales. Arrivals during the 
period from the 1st July 1930 to the 30th June 1931 were 9*9 bales as against 
10*3 million bales during the corresponding period of 1929-30. 

It was remarked in the preceding year’s Review that the jute industry 
was passing through an acute depression in 1929-30. The depression in 
1930-31 was much more severe and the year was one of the worst for tne 
industry. The main causes for this severe depression may be briefly dis- 
cussed. The first cause which easily suggests itself is the general depression 
prevalent all the world over. This depression, as has been remarked before, 
was greater in the case of primary products and. therefore, considerably 
affected the demand for jute manufactures which depends, to a great extent 
on the condition in the world markets for other agricultural commodities and 
also, to a certain extent, on the general industrial conditions. The depression 
has been particularly severe in the case of staple agricultural crops like wheat 
rice, cotton, oilseeds, etc. Though these crops were produced in abundance* 
yet their movement was, to a great extent, restricted because of the lack of 
effective demand. This meant a greatly reduced demand for jute manufac- 
tures. The sugar industry which offers a good outlet for jute manufactures 
was also in a state of severe depression. Further, there wat* little demand 
from other industries and as there was less movement of trade throughout 
the world, there was less demand for jute manufactures. Apart from this 
factor of trade depression, the jute industry in India had a peculiar problem 
of its own to face. Jute manufacturers outside India had taken steps 
in 1929 to reduce their output. India, on the other hand, started 
on a policy of expansion of production at this time. In 1929 the 
jute mills in India decided to w T ork 60 hours a week instead of 54 hours. 
This arrangement continued up to June 1930, resulting in over-production 
and accumulation of heavy stocks which could not be sold even at much 
reduced prices. The stocks had grown heavy by the middle of 1930 and 
were a drug on the market. It was estimated that by the end of June 1930 
stocks of hessian cloth in Calcutta had reached the enormous total 
of 30 crore yards which, it was thought, would expand to 46 crore yards by 
the end of June 1931 even if the mills worked 54 hours a week from July 
1930. Thus it will be seen that over-production in 1929-30 and the conse- 
quent piling up of stocks were to some extent responsible for the depressed 
condition of the jute industry. In order to reduce these heavy stocks the Cal- 
cutta jute mills initiated a policy of short-time working. The decision to work 
54 hours a week was taken in June 1930 and by July the mills further 
decided to close down for one week each month in July, August and Septem- 
ber. By the middle of August it was decided to continue this restriction of 
work for one week per month during the period, October 1930 to March 1931 
inclusive. The effect of these measures on the stock position appeared to 
have been generally satisfactory up till December 1930. But the stock 
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position unexpectedly deteriorated at the end of 1930 «3l, although, 
according to trade reports, there were indications that in the course of the 
year the surplus stocks in the principal consuming countries had, in large 
measure, disappeared on account of the policy of cautious buying which 
consumers were forced to adopt on a falling market. But as world trade 
i CMaired depressed, there was little real demand for finished goods and the 
drgersimess of the tvorld demand prevented a rehabilitation cf the Irchan 
into industry and any lasting improvement in the stock position 
Toward the end of the year a further attempt was made by the CVVnttr jute 
milS o ) curtail production h) the introduction of a 40 hour word ing week 
vl I. eiTef t h m die 2^‘c 5 cf March 3901. One part of lids agreement pic - 
v'h^C i x a <-on.lio e , ol 15 per cod ci the total complemei t ol loons. This 
pm cl 4* i was considered necessary in view or an increase about 7.UOO 
looms as revealed by a fresh enumeration of looms in the Calcutta mills in 
1930. The adoption of the agreement was followed by a number of strikes 
in the Calcutta jute mills. But tiwse had nr material off ecu cn tie jute 
s: coati on during the vea^ under icvlev. Thus, in spite cf the remedial 
measures taken ai d iu .>pit« uf the reported in.rrovenient in the stock 
position iu tl c c n-suni ah centre ^ abroad, the condition cf the Indian jute 
industry d ; d no c i iWov** to e uTtont. The hidusLy * as iu r Mate of 
severe de ^ iu >ut he did iVre * " 1 m. visible signs oi a 

change lor th better in the near cur are. Tim .ad or the a dm try 

may be clearly seen from mo fact that the profts of Hie jute mills shrank to 
R*2-65 crores in 1930 as compared with R6-26 crores in 1929 end R7-23 
crores in 10*28. 

The total weighc of ra ,v and manufactured jute exported during the year 
amounted to 1.386.000 tons or 379,000 tons less than in the preceding year. 
The total value declined from R79 crores in 1929-30 to i early R45 crores 
in 1930-31, a drop of R3i crores. Raw jute accounted fox 29 per cent of 
this value and jute manufactures fo± 71 per cent as compared with 34 per 
cent and 66 per eeat respectively in the preceding year. The following state- 
ment compares the quantities exported during 1913-14 and each of the past 
three years : — 


— 



1913.14 

X92S-29 1 

i 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Ju.e (in thousand tons, 

. 

. 

7o$ 

S9b i 

807 

620 

Bags (in millions) 

• 

• 

309 

49S j 

522 j 

43*. 

Cloth {m million y irds) . 


. 

1,061 | 

I,56S 

1,051 

1,271 


The quantity of raw jute e:q orted was 23 per cent less than h* the pre- 
ceding year and 19 per cent less than in the pre-war y c,r 1913-14. Ex] orts 
of giiiinv bags declined in ncnibei* from 522 millions to 434 mikioia and of 
gunny cloth from 1,051 million yards to 1,271 million yards. The eduction, 
Indian mill consumption and exports of raw jute for* the last eighteen years 
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are given in Table No. 29 and detailed figures of exports of manufactures 
are given in tables Nos. 30-A and 30-B. 

The total exports of raw jute declined from 4,519,000 bales valued at 
. R27 erores to 3.470,000 bales valued at a little 

uVtv JU * under E13 erores. Germany, as usual, was the 

largest customer, but her takings amounted to 946.000 bales valued at 
R3.50 lakhs as compared with 1,212,000 bale^ valued at R7.4J lakhs 
in the urec^b'ng year. Exports to the United Kingdom deoln ed iiom 
923.000 bales valced ut R5.56 lakhs in 1929-30 io 604.O M) baits vrh c 1 at 
R2.23 .lakhs in 1930-31. Exports to France amounted io Soo.twn i -les 
valued at Rl,85 lakh c as compared with 590.000 bales \ allied at JR 3, or Lid s 
in the preceding year. The share of the United States of America vt rt down 
from 145,000 bales valued at 112.5? lakhs to 297,000 bales Mdued a hi ,04 
lakhs. Belgium increase! her takings from 259,000 bales to 20b.H)o bales* 
but the value of the consignments declined from R1.G4 Ir^ksto B5- 0 lakhs. 
Decreases were aho noticeable in the ease of Italy. Spain, the NeU elands 
a.jd Brazil exports to which amounted to 236.000, 183,000, 119.0M) and 
83,0)0 bales compared with 3o7,0d0. 250.000. 121,000 and 103,000 bales 
respectively in the preceding year. The shajes of the other countries 
also showed declines, the largest being in the case of Japan which took 
only 34,000 bales as compared with 90,000 bales in the preceding year. 

The total exports of gunny bags decreased in number from 522 millions 
to 434 millions, the pre-war (1913-14) exports being 369 millions. The value 
of the exports declined from nearly R22 erores to a 
little over El 44 erores. Sacking gunny bags 
decreased in number from 427 millions to 353 millions, the decline in value 
being from nearly BIS erores to R12] erores. Hessian gunny bags also 
declined in number from 95 millions to 81 millions, the decline in the value 
being from R3 erores to a little over R2 erores. Of the total exports of gunny 
bags the United Kingdom took 40 millions as against 53 millions in the p"e 
ceding year. Australia, as usual, remained the best market for gunny bags, 
her takings increasing from 73 millions to 88 millions. Exports to Java 
aho shoved an increase from 37 millions to 42 millions. Exports to the 
Straits Settlements declined from 14 millions to 11-]- millions. Chile took 
19 millic is as against 34 millions and Cuba took only 24 millions as against 
32 miliio is in the preceding year. Exports to Japan declined considerably 
from 16 millions to 5 millions. Similarly, China’s takings declined from 43 
millions to 20 millions. Similar decreases were noticeable in the case of 
SPm and Indo-China which reduced their demands from 10.] and 12 millions 
to 4 and 5 millions respectively. Egypt took 17 millions as compared with 
19 millions and South Africa 20 millions as compared with 21 millions. 
New Zealand took 12 millions as compared with 11 millions in the preceding 
rear and Hawaii 17 millions as compared with 18 millions. 

Exports of gunny cloth decreased from 1,651 million yards m 1029-?** to 
i ,271 million yards in 1930-31. the decline in value being from R29' erores 
to a little under R17 erores. Hessian gunny cloth 
CrUiiny cloth. decreased from 1,599 million yards valued at X128;> 

erores in 1929-30 to 1,239 million yards valued at PJ6-j erores in 1930-31. 
Sacking gunny cloth declined from 52 million yards valued at R1,00 lakhs 
in 1929-30 to 32 million yards valued at R61 lakhs. Of the total exports 
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the largest share went to the United States of America which took 854 million 
yards valued at RIO 2 . crores as compared with 1,072 million yards valued 
at R18J crores in the preceding year. The Argentine Republic took only 
209 million yards valued at R3,16 lakhs as compared with 329 million yards 
valued at R6,49 lakhs. Exports to Canada declined from 82 million yards 
to 73 million yards, whereas the United Kingdom reduced her demand from 
59 million yards to 40 million yards. Consignments to Australia declined 
from 26 million yards to 18 million yards. China reduced her takings from 
10 million yards to 5 million yards. Exports to Uruguay were only slightly 
less than in the preceding year, amounting to 14 million yards as compared 
with 14 1 million yards. The share of the Union of South Africa was* almost 
the same as in the preceding year, being 5| million yards. On the other hand, 
the Philippine Islands took about 16 million yards as compared with 
15 million yards in the preceding year. The following table shows the prices 
of a typical grade of bags and of two of the more important grades of 
hessians : — 


Date. 


1930 — 

April, 1 . 

April, 29 

May, 28 

June, 25 

July, 30 
August, 27 
September, 24 
October, 29 

November, 26 

December, 17 

1931— 

January, 28 . 
February, 25 . 
March 25 


B. Twills. 


Near. 


PvSo A. 

31 8 

32 12 
34 4 
31 8 

31 12 

33 4 
30 12 

25 12 

*i6 0 

27 0 

28 0 
28 10 

26 14 


Forward. 



32 12 

32 0 

33 8 

31 0 

26 8 

26 8^ 
to 

27 0 J 
27 8 




{ 


28 0" 
to 

28 8 j 

29 41 
to y 

29 8J 

27 8 


Hessians, 40" X 8 oz. 


Hessians, 40" X lOJoz. 


Near. 


Forward. 


Rs. A. 
10 12 


11 8 


11 2 


9 12 


9 14 
9 12 
8 10 


Rs. A. 

; r io mi 
>-) to f 
, l 11 2 j 
I f ii «n 
H v 

V. 11 12 j 
/ 11 T) 

1 to ■ 

l 11 
J 10 

J . to 

l 10 

r io 

•N to 

l 10 

10 


9J 

°1 
2J 
2 ) 


4J 

0 


9 0 



Near. 


Rs. A. 
13 5 

13 14 

14 4 

12 12 

12 12 
12 12 

11 10 
10 0 

10 0 

10 0 

10 10 

12 0 
11 3 


Forward. 



12 0 
10 8 
10 6 ^ 
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Foodgrains. 

Foodgrains and flour (1129,88 lakhs). — Exports under this head went 
up to some extent in quantity in the year under review as compared with 
the preceding year. This was, however, due entirely to the larger exports of 
wheat as compared with the abnormally low figure of the preceding year 
and exports of rice and other kinds of foodgrains showed a decline in ] 930-31. 
The total quantity of foodgrains and flour exported amounted to 2,634.000 
tons as against 2,510,000 tons in the preceding year, an increase of 104,000 
tons. The value, however, declined from £34.79 lakhs to £29,88 lakhs, a 
decline of £4,91 lakhs. Shipments of wheat amounted to 197,000 tons in 
the year under review as compared with 13,000 tons in the preceding year, 
an increase of 184.000 tons. Exports of wheat flour declined from 51.000 
tons to 47,000 tons. Exports of rice declined from 2,298,000 tons in 1929-30 
to 2,254,000 tons in 1930-31, a decline of 44,000 tons only. Shipments of 
pulse amounted to 82.000 tons in the year under review as compared with 

97.000 tons in the preceding year. Exports of barley almost reached the 
vanishing point and were 1,000 tons only as compared with 6,000 tons in the 
preceding year and 138,000 tons in 1928-29. Exports of jowar and bajra 
amounted to 7,000 tons in the year under review as compared with 15,000 
tons in the preceding year. There were practically no expoxts of maize. 
It will thus be seen that the exports of foodgrains and flour, other than wheat, 
declined by 80,000 tons, whereas expoits of wheat showed an increase of 

184.000 tons. The detailed exports during the past four years, compared 
with the average exports under each head in the pre-war quinquennium, are 
given below : — 


— 

Pr e 'ttar 

average 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 



Tons (000) 

Tons (000) 

Tons (000) 

Tons (000) 

Tons (000) 

Rice not in the husk . 

2,398 

2,152 

1,765 

2,298 

2,254 

„ in the husk . 

* * • 

42 

34 

51 

28 

25 

W heat . . 


1,30S 

300 

115 

13 

197 

,, flour . 


55 

60 

54 

51 

47 

Pulse . 


291 

133 

114 

97 

82 

Barley 


227 

72 

138 

6 

1 

Jowar and bajra . 


41 

21 

42 ! 

15 ! 

| 

7 

Maize 


> 

9 

17 

j 

•• 

Other sorts . 


3 

4 

2 

1 

Total 

. Tons (000) 

4.41 X 

2,784 

2.300 

2,510 

2.614 


Valuf R(Iakhs) 

| 45,81 

! 

42,92 

33,69 

31,79 

2?,S8 


Rice accounted for 87 per cent oi the total quantity of food grain* and 
flour exported as compared with 93 per cent in the preceding vear. Wheat 
and wheat flour contributed 9*3 per cent as against 2*5 per cent, barky 0*04 
per cent as against 0*2 per cent and pulses 3 pci cent as against 4 per cent 
in 1929-30. 
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The statement belowycompares the total production of rice in India and 
Rice (R25,97 lakhs), 
periods : — 

Fo j (0 o f to a tic in I d io ood 3 hi ood lofcii r spot Is by S60> to fotoign 

countnes. 


X i **vv *** JULAVtlU UXXVi 

Burma durmg the f ast six years and the pie-vai 
year uith + he total exports during the same 


Prodtttion 


Exports 



Cleaned lice 

Bice 

Paddy 


Tons (000) 

1 ons (000) 

Tons (000) 

1923-2o 

192o*2" 

1927-2S 

1923 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

2S,S10 
30,737 1 

29,680 
28,234 
32,143 

31 133 1 

31,014 

2,420 
2,549 
2,033 1 

2,152 , 

1,705 1 

2,298 1 

2,234 j 

30 

23 

i 34 

! 51 

1 28 

25 

s nbiec» to reTi3ion. 
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Bx-rne ii 1930-31 mie L 996 000 tons as compared with 2 (MS 000 tons in 
tjlA P 10 °ding year, out h r sLaie of the total foreign ejnoits ot lice from 
India was 8S per cent os in 1929-30. Bengal and Madras each con- 
cri Luted 5 per cent as against 3 and 4 per cent respectively in the preceding 
'ear. Exports from India (including Burma) framed 7-2 per cent of the total 
'Stimafed production as compared with 7-3 vei cent in the preceding mmr 
Prices ot rice drains the rear 1930-31 were on a considerably lower level 
Iwin the pmcedinjm ear. In fact, the fall in the price of rice was catastro- 
phic for the lrcc tracie. The causes of this enormous fall in prices may be 
iriefly indicated. In che first place, the trade depression affected the 
irices of all agricultural commodities very severely arc! rice was no exception, 
further, the demoralised condition of the wheat' trade with its heavy stocks 
ind g OL ,J mops had a sympathetic effect on the nee niaiket. The thud 
•ause of the decline in thy prim of rice v as the loner demand of Emma’s 
na'n customers such as Lidm piopci, Japan Kciea allot which rad stood 
jrous of their ow n Owma to goon wops, Japan in the last two oi thiee veais 
la- renewed her p< child cion on the imports of ncc fiom yea i to yeai and Isnow, 
o some extent a seller in the world markets. The Indian uons oi the- Mst 
wo or thi- e years wore also fa\ om«bie and this reduced the India 1 
lemaiid c< nsideiably. Fuithm, the catastrophic fall m the prices oi r te, 
•eP >n ,i d oilseed^ ^weiml il e jnuheshm power oi the consumer of :iee 
n India. Lasilv the 19.3 » crops ill Sum and Indo-China repoits of which 
legan to aruye in the latter pait of the moai were much Inrgu than in the 
wo preceding years and this natuially had a depressing effect on the price 
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-of rice. All these factors explain the enormous fall in the prices of rice in the 
year under review. 

GWing to a detailed study of rice prices during the year, it may be re- 
marked that the period divides itself into two fairly clear parts. The first 
period which began really before the financial year had started continued on 
to the en 1 of August. In this period, except in April, the prices were generally 
on a downward trend, but the rate of fall was not so precipitate as in the 
latter period. Prices in this first period were generally on a highej level. 
Tim causes for this comparative strength in the rice market may be briefly 
discussed. The And and most important cause for the strength ol the market 
was the large-scale demand from China, owing to the famine in that country 
in the preceding year and also owing to the non-cultivation of land due to un- 
settled political conditions. The demai J from China was heavy in the months 
fro r "March to J une. In the thio* ol nth ■>, April to June. China purchaser* from 
India 416,000 tons of rice out ol th 4 1 mal off-take for the j ear of 167,000 tons. 
This h w y deman I m these tint e or fc ur months helped the market ernsider- 
ablv. Secondly, the reduction of 2d per cent in the export duty or rice n 
the Budget for 1930-31 created an optimistic outlook in the rice market. Fur- 
ther, the trade believed that the exportable surpluses of Siam and Indo-China 
in 1030 were reduced as compared with those of 1929. This also kept prices on a 
higher level in the earlier period. From September, however, prices fell con- 
siderably. From the end of August to the end of February the fall was from 
B370 to R182, a decrease of JR188 or 51 per cent. The causes for this enor- 
mous I il were mainly to be found in the following circumstances. In the 
first place, the demand from China dried up almost completely, chicfh owing 
to the difficulties with which China had to contend as a result of the slum] 
in sdver prices completely upsetting her exchange. The second cause for 
the debacle in rice prices was the report of a good crop and laige exportable 
surplus from Siam, one of the important competitors of Burma. It was 
estimated that the 1930 crop in Siam would amount to 2.940.000 teas as 
compared with 2,575,000 tons in 1929 the exportable surplus a\f liable 
from that crop being consequently 1,950 OOO tons compared With l,0C5,( ? 0o 
tom available from the preceding year’s crip. This large increase depress! 
th- Burma rice market consider ably. Funher. Burma was expecting c lum- 
per crop for the reason 1930-31. The exportable surplus from the 1930-31 crop 
of Burma was estimated at 3,153.000 tons of cleaned net as compared vith 
2.717,000 tons in 19z9-30. Again, reports from Japan, Korea and other 
Asiatic rice producing countries showed that the crops of 1930 were expected 
to be mu Ji larger than those of the preceding year. The table below gives the 
area and yield under rice in some cf the Asiatic countries for 1929 and 1930. 



Area (1,000 acre->) 

Yie ] d (1,000 ton 5 .) 

IWO 

: 

1930 

192 fl j 

1930 

Japan . . . 

7, SOS 

7,941 

: 

S,295 

9.2S9 

Formosa 

1,4.03 

1,517 

°09 

1,034 

Siam 

J,4lb 

4,592 

-»~75 

2,940 

Koiea . . 

4, CM A 

3,970 

2,43» 

3,42b 

Java and Uadura 

1 

b,439 

s.sou 

4.9SS 

5,242 
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It will be seen that Japan’s production was 12 per cent higher than in 
1929. Production in Formosa, Korea and Java also showed considerable 
increases. The effect; of all these good crops was to depress the price of Burma 
rice. These reports were received in the latter part of the year and explain 
the enormous fall in rice prices from September onwards. 

Coming to a detailed description of the movement of prices, it may be 
noted that the year 1930-31 opened with a quotation of R360 per 100 baskets 
of 75 lbs. each in the Rangoon market. Up to the 23rd of April prices were 
on the increase and by that date the quotation was R422-8. This increase 
was due to the continuance of the demand from China and also to the re- 
stricted supplies from the primary markets owing to the insistence of stock- 
holders on higher prices. The closing week of April witnessed a weakening 
movement which brought the price down to R387-8 on May 14. May 
witnessed a number of untoward developments in Burma in the shape of an 
earthquake which particularly hit Pegu and Rangoon, a strike among the 
dock labourers lasting for about three weeks and a communal outbreak bet- 
ween Indians and Burmans in Rangoon which brought business to a stand- 
still for some time and made confidence difficult to restore. The market 
remained uncertain in June as demand was of a sporadic nature, but yet the 
price recorded a distinct improvement and showed a tendency to remain 
stable at an artificial level of R380 owing to expecta tions of a revival of Chinese 
demand. These expectations were demolished by a sudden slump in silver 
prices and the quotation declined rapidly from R3S0 on the 2nd July to 
R350 by the 16th of the month. There was a brief rally in the subsequent 
week, but there were no remarkable features till about tiie second week of 
August when there was an abrupt improvement to R370 at or near which 
prices remained during the subsequent weeks of the month. This improve- 
ment was due apparently to the beginning of a buying movement from cer- 
tain directions (Java and Bombay), but the real reason was the operations 
of speculators who took a bullish view of the market. As, however, there 
was very little real strength in the market, there was a further relapse about 
the beginning of September, the quotation moving backwards to R327-8 by 
the end of tin* month and from there to R275 by the 15th October. From 
this date with slight variations prices were continually on the decline and 
by the end of February the quotation was R182-8. The reasons for this 
enormous fall have already been explained. Towards the end of the year 
prices showed ail improvement and the quotation in the la&t three weeks 
of March was a little over R200. 

The condition of the export trade in rice in the year under re T * iew, as can 
be judged by the above analysis of price movements, was far from healthy. 
Exports of rice, not in the husk, however, showed only a slight decrease from 
2,298,0u0 tons in 1929-30 to 2,254,000 tons in 1930-31. a decrease of only 
44,000 tons. The decline in the exports would have been much greater if it 
had not been for the very large takings of China. Except for China, the United 
Kingdom and two or three other countries, exports from India to most foreign 
countries showed decreases as compared with the preceding year. The main 
reason for this decrease was the good crops in many of the Asiatic countries 
and the good wheat crops almost all the world over. The industrial de- 
pression also affected the export trade in rice. The main increases and dec- 
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reases in the export trade with the various foreign countries are given in the 
table below : — 

Exports of rice not in the hush to foreign countries. 


(In thousands of tons) 


— 








Difference 







1929-30 

1930-31 

(increase 4 
decrease — ) 

United Kingdom . 






40 

114 

4-74 

Poland 






11 

24 

+13 

Netherlands 






125 

86 

— 39 

Germany .... 






271 

136 

-*135 

Belgium .... 






30 

46 


Italy and Plume . 






36 

19 

—17 

Best of Europe 






29 

29 

4 m 

Arabia .... 






57 

50 

r* 

Geylon .... 






420 

444 

413 

Straits Settlements and Sumatra 






363 

396 

4*3 

Java and Malay . . , 




• 


225 

122 

—103 

Japan .... 




• j 


4 1 

1 

—3 

Korea .... 






23 

4 

—19 

Formosa .... 






31 

0 # 

—31 

China .... 






260 

467 

! 4207 

Best of Asia 






53 

*2 

—11 

Egypt .... 






45 

23 

22 

Mauritius and Dependencies . 






62 

50 

—12 

Best of Africa 






65 

GS 

43 

Cuba . ... 






88 

92 

4* 

West Indies . 






30 

16 

—14 

United States of America 






2 

3 

41 

Australia .... 
New Zealand 



* 


> 

> 

6 

« 

— 4 


It will be seen that, bad it not been for tbe larger demand from China, 
exports of rice to foreign countries would have been of much smaller dimen- 
sions. Exports to China increased from 260.000 tons in 1929-30 to 467.000 
tons in 1930-31, an increase of 207,000 tons. Increases, though not on a 
similar scale, were noticeable in the takings of the United Kingdom, Ceylon, 
the Straits Settlements and Sumatra, Poland and Belgium. On the other hand, 
most of the other countries reduced their purchases from India. Germany took 
only 136,000 tons in the year under review as compared with 271,000 tons 
in the preceding year, a decrease of 135,000 tons. Similarly, Java and Malay 
took only 122,000 tons as against 225.000 tons in the preceding year, a decrease 
of 103.000 tons. Decreases were also noticeable in the case of Egypt and 
Formosa. It is significant that the coast- wise exports of rice not in the husk 
from Burma to India proper during 1930-31 amounted to 811,000 tons as 
compared with 909,000 tons in 1929-30 and 1 ,060,000 tons in 1928-29. 

The state of the trade in rice, like that of the trade in wheat and sugar, is 
particularly unhealthy at present. The condition of the rice trade has been 
almost consistently becoming worse in the last few years. This is due to the 
following causes. In the first place, the rice production of the world, according 
to available estimates, has increased in recent years by something like 10 pet 
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cent, taking the pre-war period as the ha^o. This increase, however, has not 
been offset by any increase in the rice-eating population of the world or by any 
marked improvement in the standard of consumption in the principal rice 
importing countries. On the other hand, the recent decline in the prices of 
wheat and other cereals has encouraged the substitution of one or other of 
these for rice in the dietary of many people. As far as Burma is concerned, 
her principal markets have always been the deficit rice producing countries 
of the East. The demand from the West has never been a powerful factor 
in t3m determination of Burma prices ; and such demand for Burma rice as 
existed in Europe has shown a remarkable tendency to shrink from the pre- 
war level. This is due to the substitution of better finished and more success- 
fully graded types of rice from Italy, Spain and the United States of America. 
The staple grades of these countries have now obtained a firm footing in Eu- 
rope and have well-nigh superseded Burma rice. Coming to the East, the im- 
port requirements of most of the rice importing countries have undergone 
remarkable modifications in recent years. Japan which used to be one of 
the larg‘'-seale importers of Burma rice has had a succession of good rice crops 
and is faced with the problem of finding an adequate outlet for her increas- 
ing surpluses. Her import prohibition, renewed from year to year, has prac- 
tically ruled her out as a buyer in the world rice market. The demand from 
Malay and also from the Dutch West Indies has shown very little capacity 
for expansion in recent years and owing to the proximity of Siam and Indo- 
Chiua to these places Burma can claim no advantage over either of her two 
rivals. China has been the only exception in the Eastern markets. Her 
imoorts ha\e been almost of the same magnitude as before, but this is due 
to the neculiarly unsettled political conditions of China and it is hardly likely 
that with the restoration of normal conditions the demand would continue 
as at present. Taking these facts into eonsicleration.it appears that the 
problem in the rice trade is one of over-production in relation to effective 
demand. Eor such a state of affairs the only solution is a decrease in supply 
or an increase in demand. Both these factors are slow to move. The posi- 
tion, therefore, in the immediate fu+ure docs not appear very hopeful. It may 
be remarked, however, that this year’s condition is abnormal and is clue more 
to meli factor* as trade depression, good rice crops all the world over and a 
slumn in prices of vheat and other agricultural commodities. 

The year under review was cn 4 of the most disastrous years for the wheat 
trade ail the world over. P:ic^s in 103O-C1 declined to a level vbieh ^ es 


Wiit^ (RljCo lakhq. 


perhaps tlm lowest ] oint reached in tht last thirty 
vears. The causes of this phenomenal fall raw be 


briefly deserv'd. In tin first ^Livc, it may he remarked that there are two 
different forces responsible for pm due in a the present depression in the wheat 
trad*. Tin- first obvious cause is the trade depression widen has severely 
affected the prices of most primary commodities. The effects of the tiade 
depression need not b a discussed at length here, as this has been clone in 
Chapter I, The second factor which is responsible for the depression in the 
wheat trade has been operating almost continuously during the post-war 
period. This can be seen from the fact that throughout this period prices 
of wheat have been generally declining from year to year. The average 
price per quarter (480 lbs.) for the war period, 1915-19, was 73s. 6d. The 
average fox 1920-24 had fallen to 64s. 6d. In 1925 there was a further fall 
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to 61s. 9c?. and by 1930 the price had fallen to 34s. 3 i., thns showing a de- 
cline of 27 s. 6 d* in five years. It will thus be seen that there has been a general 
decline in wheat prices throughout the post-war period. The cause of this 
general decline is the world-wide progressive over-production of wheat in 
relation to the demand for it. This tendency received its first impetus in 
the special circumstances of the war period. Before the War, Russia used 
to export approximately 20 million quarters of wheat per annum and was 
by far the largest exporter of wheat in the world. In 1915 Russia went cut 
of the market and the world’s effort was then directed towards making up for 
the shortage in supply. To achieve this end, aided by the stimulus of high 
prices, acreage under wheat in the United States of America, Canada and, 
later, in Argentina and Australia extended rapidly. Production increased to 
such an extent that the Russian deficit was completely made good and more 
and more wheat was produced every year. Naturally, as a result of this 
extended production, prices fell from year to year. Yet, in spite of this, the 
producer refused to take stock of the position and went on increasing the 
acreage under wheat, hoping for a revival in the demand for his product 
with a consequent rise in price. Just after the War many European countries 
were not producing up to their normal capacity and the effect of this over- 
production in the exporting countries was not, therefore, seriously felt till 
about 1924. From that year, however, Europe, excepting Russia, becan 
producing normal wheat crops and the result has been to increase supplies 
of wheat very considerably. In the year under review Russia came into the mar- 
ket freely and this has upset the price position seriously. It has been estimated 
by a competent authority that the supply of wheat in 1 930 had increased by 74 
million quarters or 20 per cent as compared with the annual production 
of the quinquennium 1910-14. The wheat-eating population, however, Las 
not grown to the same extent. The resnlt has been a lowering of the demand 
and a consequent fall in prices. It has also meant a piling up of stocks from 
year to year and these stocks have acted as an incubus on the market. The 
holding of stocks has been encouraged by actions taken by governments and 
trade agencies, like the Federal Farm Board and the Canadian Wheat Pool 
and many believe that such action has aggravated the situation further. It 
has been estimated that the stocks in 1926 in the United States of America 
were 7-8 million quarters cf 480 lbs. In 1930 they had gone up to 26*7 mil- 
lion quarters. The increase was particularly noticeable in 1929-30 when 
the Federal Farm Board in an endeavour to support prices gave loans to 
growers and even bought and held stocks of wheat. Similarly, stocks in 
Canada were 3-2 million quarters in 1926. By 1928 they had gone up to 11*6 
million quarters and in 1929-30 they were at the very high figure of near!} 7 
16 million quarters. The larger Canadian stocks were mainly due to the big 
crop of 1928 which the Canadian Wheat Pool refused to sell at competitive 
prices. The action of the Pool had thus increased stocks in the market. Tie 
stocks in other countries have also been growing apace and for the chief 
countries it has been estimated that the stocks have increased from about 
24 million quarters in 1926 to 72 million quarters in 1929, though there vas 
a slight reduction in 1930 to 64 million quarters. Thus, it will be seen that 
the production in the post-war period had been continually increasing and 
out-stripping the demand and, as a consequence, stocks were being piled up 
and prices were continually on the decline. To add to the difficulties of 
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the wheat situation, the rve supplies of Europe increased considerably in 
the last two or three years as compared with previous years. As rye is used 
in many countries in the making of bread, the increased competition from 
this cereal has also depressed the price of wheat. Further, the protective 
measures, such as heavy import duties and the quota system, introduced 
by many European countries have considerably reduced the consumption 
of wheat by raising its price within those countries. The effect of these poli- 
cies has been to prolong the period of depression. As a result of all these 
factors it may be expected that for some years to come the supplies of wheat 
will be much greater than the demand and, barring a catastrophe, low prices 
will, therefore, rule in the market. The equilibrium between production and 
consumption will be difficult of attainment unless markets are allowed free- 
dom from interference by governments and other agencies and until the de- 
mand for wheat grows in response to a lowering in its price. These factors 
explain the long term depression in the wheat trade as apart from the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the year 1930-31 . 

Coming to the peculiar features of the year under review, it may be noted 
that the factors which depressed the wheat trade in the post-war period 
were present in an aggravated form. In the first place, the industrial depres- 
sion, referred to above, lowered the demand for most of the commodi- 
ties, but chiefly for primary products. Further, the good crops of rice, rye 
and other cereals in 1930 also affected the position of wheat adversely. 
Added to this, the wheat, crops of 1930, though smaller than the 1928 crops 
were much higher than the 1929 crops. Even with lower crops in 1929 the 
condition of the wheat market was far from satisfactory and with the good 
crops of 1930 the position was made much worse. It has been estimated 
that the stocks in the 1930-31 wheat season will be even higher than in August 
1930. The International Institute of Agriculture estimate that at the end of 
July 1931 there will remain a carry-over of about 12 million tons as compared 
with a little over 11 million tons in 1930. Conditions in India were probably 
worse than in the other wheat producing countiies. The Indian wheat crop 
of 1929-30 was estimated to be over 10 million tons, which was a record figure. 
In spite of this heavy crop and the consequent large exportable surplus the 
export demand was v*ry weak owing to the competition of foreign wheat 
in international markets. Even in some home markets Indian wheat had 
to face the competition of imported Australian wheat. A large quantity 
of wheat was imported both at Calcutta and Bombay and it was at last neces- 
sary for Government to intervene ir_ order to protect the wheat inteitbis in 
the country. At rh>f a reduction in railway freight was granted on wheat 
consignments to Karachi and, later, on consignments booked to Calcutta fiom 
the Punjab as well, but as it was feared that this action would not be suffi- 
cient, a further step was taken by levying a duty of 540 per ton on imports 
of foreign wheat. This latter action was taken in March 1931 and its effects 
do not pertain to tLe yc ar under re vie w, but it is an indication of the sad plight 
of the wheat trade in India. From all this it will be seen that the condition 
of the wheat trade all the world over was most unsatisfactory and in India, 
particularly, the position was at least as acute as in other countries. 

The total area under wheat in India during 1929-30 was over 31 million 
acres, which meant a decrease of 1 per cent as compared with the acreage 
reported in 1928-29. The outturn of 1929-30 was a record one of 10*5 mil- 
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lion tons as compared with 8‘6 million tons in^the' preceding year. In spite 
of this heavy crop India imported a considerable amount of foreign wheats 
The following table shows the balance of wheat available for consumption in 
India for a number of years : — 


Years 

Production of 
previous crop 
year 

Xet imports ( + ) 
or net expens 
( — ) during the 
year 

Balance 
available for 
consumption 
during the 
year 





Tons 

Tons ! 

Tons 

Pre-war average (1909-10 to 1913-14) 



9,424,000 7 

— 1.3S1.000 

8,043,000 

War average '1914-15 to 1918-19) 



9,455,000 f 

—877,000 

S, 578, 000 

1919-20 . 

. . 



7,607,000 

-f-64,000 

7,571,000 

1920-21 . 

• • • 



10,122,000 

—324,000 

9,798,000 

1921-22 . 

• * • 



0,706,000 

-t- 269,000 

6,975,001 

1922-23 . 

• • ♦ 

• 


9,830,000 

1 — 269,000 

9,561,000 

1923-24 . 

« « 0 

• 


1 9,974,000 

— 707,000 

9,267,000 

1924-25 . 

» • • 

• 


9,600,000 

— 1,219,000 

S, 441,000 

1925-26 . 

« • • 



j 

8,S66,000 

— 272,000 

8,594,000 

1926-27 . 




| 8,696,000 

— 220,000 

8,476,000 

1927-28 . 

• * * 



1 8,973,000 

1 — 317.000 

8,656,000 

1928-29 . 

• « 1 



7,791,000 

4-370,000 

8,161,000 

1929-30 . 

A # « 



1 S,591,000 

4-208,000 

8,859,000 

1930-31 . 

• A • 



10,469,000 

—32,000 

10,437.000 


* Production for 190S-09 *o 1912-13. 
f „ „ 1913-14 to 1917-18. 

It will be seen that the balance available for consumption increased 
considerably in 1930-31 as compared with the preceding year. Tins prob- 
ably meant an inflation in the stocks held in the various markets in India. 
In spite of the heavy production in 19-0-31, however, the exports of wheat 
did not reach a very big figure in the year under review, though they were 
much larger than the previous year’s, low figure. In the following table 
production and exports during the past five yeais and the pre-war year 
1913-14 are set forth. It will he seen that the exports in the year under 
review amounted to 197,000 tons. 
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Total production of wheat and total exports by sea to foreign countries. 




— 


Production 

Exports 

1013-14 




Tons (000) 
S.367 

Tons (000) 
1,202 

1920-27 



, 

S.973 

176 

192 P28 


• 


7,79! 

$00 

192S-29 


# * • ‘ 


8,591 

115 

1929-30 

. 

• * • 

i 

1 10,469 

13 


* 


. 

| 9,302* 

197 


- Subject io revision. 


Prices of wheat. as lias been remarked above, were on a much, lover level 
then even the low level of 1929-30. The year was one of the roost disastrous 
for wheat growers and exporters all the world over. At the beginning of 
April 1930 No. 3 Manitoba, c.i.f. London and Liverpool, stood at 42s. per 
480 lbs. There was a gain of in the course of the next week. Subse- 
quently. however, reports of favourable weather weakened the market and 
the quotation on the 9th May was 385. 9 d. The May report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture pub the winter wheat crop at about 14 
million tons, which was about 1*4 million tons less than the previous year’s 
winter crop. This encouraged a bullish sentiment in the rnar&et and the 
quotation rose to 405. Grf. by the 23rd of the month. But the position re- 
mained fundamentally as weak as ever on account of the big stocks and the 
general good reports about the European wheat crops, as well as about the 
improvement in the L T nited States and Canadian weather conditions. 
The trend of prices thus changed decidedly downward and the decline was 
accelerated by the commencement of selling pressure in North America. This 
downward movement dragged on through July. About the end of the month 
there was a brief rally, but the movement v as short-lived. The pressure 
of heavy stocks available in the United States and Canada depressed the 
market considerably and gradual!}’, as the chances of a big harvest in the 
northern hemisphere became more certain, the market weakened further. 
With slight rallies at times the downward movement continued thereafter, 
prices moving from 35d. on the 15th August to 27s. 7-| <1. on the 17th October. 
This was due to selling pressure in Canada and the rate of fall was accelerated, 
from about the middle of September, by reports indicative of very good pros- 
pects for the Argentine and Australian crops. The bearish sentiment was 
iurther strengthened by the publication of the September estimates of the 
United States Depaitroent of Agriculture, putting the combined winter and 
spring wheat crops at a very high figure, 22 million tons. The Canadian 
crop also was estimated at 10 million tons, an increase of a little over 2 mil- 
lion tons on the preceding year’s crop. Naturally, prices continued to de- 
cline in view of these heavy production figures, while the competition from 
Russia at this time also aggravated the situation. There were some rallies 
in October, but throughout the subsequent months up to December prices 
were generally on the decline. The weakness of the market became more 
pronounced when the Argentine Government’s preliminary report, putting 
the crop at 7*3 million tons against 3*7 million tons in 1929, was published in 
December. About the beginning of January 1931 there was a slightly upward 




Foodgrains. 

movement due to reports of continued rain in Argentine and also some 
buying movement from the Continental countries. The improvement, 
however, was a passing phase and before long the usual downward trend 
was resumed and it continued almost to the end of the year, the price at the 
end of the year being 23s. 6 d., i.e ., nearly half of what it was in April 1930. 
In the following table the prices of Xo. 3 Manitoba and of Karachi choice 
white wheat, as far as available, are compared : — 


Prices of wheat, c. i.f Liverpool and London . 









No. 3 Manitoba 
per 480 lbs. 

Karachi choice 
white 

per 480 lbs. 










8 . 

d. 

8 . d. 

1930 — April 4 . 







42 

0 

No quotation. 

May 2 . 







39 

V. 

39 3 

June 6 







40 

6 

39 9 

July 4 . 







35 

n 

35 0 

August 1 . 







34 

6 

34 6 

September 5 . 







31 

6 

32 6 

October 3 







29 

4 

29 0 

November 7 







26 

9 

28 0 

December 5 . 






• 

25 

6 

25 a 

1931 — January 2 . 






• 

22 

3* 

No quotation. 

February 6 . 







23 

9 

»> 

February 27 . 







24 

0 

99 

March 13 . 







23 

6 

99 


* Price of Manitoba No. 2. 


Prices in the Karachi market moved almost in sympathy with those in 
the international market. The price stood at R33 per candy of 656 lbs. 
at the beginning of April. It went up slightly up to the third week of the 
month when the quotation was R33-12. From that date with slight ups 
and downs prices were almost continually on the decline and by the middle 
of December the lowest price of the year, R17-2 per candy, was recorded. 
Prices slightly improved after that and by the middle of January the price 
recorded was R21-2. There was a retrogression to some extent after this, 
but throughout February and March prices remained roundabout R19. 

Exports of wheat during the year amounted to 197,000 tons valued at 
Rl,95 lakhs as compared with 13,000 tons valued at R21 lakhs in the pre- 
ceding year and 115,000 tons valued at SI. 69 lakhs in 1928-29. It will thus 
be seen that the exports in the year under review were much larger than in 
the preceding year or even the year before. The increase in exports was 
due mainly to the bumper crop in India. The largest share of these exports 
was taken by the United Kingdom, amounting to 175,000 tons valued at 
El, 71 lakhs as compared with 7,000 tons valued at R10 lakhs in the pre- 
ceding year. Belgium and France took 6,000 and 5,000 tons respectively 
in the year under review and Arabia took 2,000 tons. 

The imports of wheat into India during the year under review amounted 
to 232,000 tons valued at R2,15 lakhs as compared with 357,000 tons valued 
at R4,98 lakhs in the preceding year. Imports of wheat on tHs compara- 
tively large scale in a year ^vhen India had a bumper crop was a remarkable 
feature of the trade last year. The reason for these imports Is simple. It 
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was all a matter of price. Australian wheat could be placed in the seaport 
towns of India at lower prices than those which had to be paid for Indian 
wheat brought long distances by rail from the upcountry producing areas. 
In order to help the wheat growers of India the Government of India have 
allowed certain reduced railway freights and have passed the Wheat (Import 
Duty) Act which levies an import duty of R 40 per ton on foreign wheat. The 
effect of these measures will be felt in 1931-32, as they were brought into force 
at the end of the year under review. As in previous years, the bulk of the 
supplies imported were received from Australia which sent 209,000 tons in 
the year under review or 90 per cent of the total imports as compared with 

336.000 tons or 94 per cent in the preceding year. Foreign supplies were 
received mainly in Bengal, Bombay and Burma, their respective shares being 

121.000 tons, 90,000 tons and 13,000 tons. 

Shipments of wheat fioux declined from 51,000 tons valued at El, 07 lakhs 
in 1929-30 to 47,000 tons valued at R80 lakhs in 1930-31. As usual, the 
™ . * /XfcOA . , , , largest single market for wheat flour was Arabia 

ea our ( a s). w ^ c j x £ 00 ]- is^oO tons in 1930-31 as compared 
with 13,300 tons in 1929-30. The shares of most of the other countries were 
almost of the same magnitude as in the previous year. Egypt, Kenya Colony 
(including Zanzibar and Pemba) and Aden and Dependencies took 6,200, 
6,100 and 5,700 tons respectively in the year under review as compared with 
6,800, 6,600 and 6,000 tons in the preceding j^ear. Exports to the Suaits 
Settlements and Ceylon were almost the same as in the preceding veer but 
exports to Mauiitius and Dependencies increased from 2,700 tons in 1929-30 
to 4,4U0 tons in 1930-31. Exports to Iraq declined trom 1,300 tons to 1O0 
tons, and those to the Anglo-Egyptiau Sudan from 900 tons to SO tons only. 

The quantity of other loodgrains exported showed a considerable decline 
fxorn 121,000 tons valued at R2 erores to 91,000 tons valued at EL17 lakhs 
in 1930-31. Exports of barley declined from 6 000 
torn, valued at R7 lakhs to 1,000 tons valued at 
SI lakh. Host of the exports went to the United 
Kingdom. Exports of jowar and bajra also showed a considerable decline 
fiom 15,000 tons valued at R25 lakhs in 1929-30 to 7,000 tons valued at E8 
lakhs in 1930-31. Shipments of beans declined from 32,000 tons valued at 
E44 lakhs to 22,000 tons valued at R17 lakhs. Exports of gram shoved a 
slight increase in quantity from 11,500 to 11,900 tons, but in value there va* 
a decline from E21 lakhs to a little under EI8 lakh*. Exports of lentils 
declined from 13,600 tons valued at E26 lakhs in 1929-30 to 10,8o0 ton* 
valued at R16 lakhs in 1930-31 . Exports of pulse, other sorts declined from 

40.000 tons valued at B73 lakhs in 1929-30 to 38,000 tons valued at 
E34 lakhs in 1930-31. 

Tea (E23,58 lakhs). — The state of the tea trade was comparatively 
healthy till the end of 1930, but from the beginning of 1931 conditions de- 
teriorated considerably. On the whole, however, the tea industry was not 
depressed, in the year under review, to the same extent as most other indus- 
tries. This can be seen from the fact that the average price per lb. for the 
tea season 1930-31 in the auction sales of Calcutta was 9as. 4 p. as com- 
pared with 9a$. lip. in the preceding year, thus showing a decline of only 
7 p. The average price of dust tea declined from 7 as, 3p. in 1929-30 to 6<^s„ 
9p. during the year under review, a decline of 6p. The chief cause for this 
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small magnitude of the decline in prices was the healthier outlook created 
by the agreement to restrict the output of tea in the chief tea producing 
countries, India, Ceylon, Java and Sumatra. This agreement was reached 
about the middle of April 1930 and the producing countries carried it out 
in the next growing season. It was decided that there should be a 
reduction of about 57 million lbs. in the three tea producting counries, 
India, Ceylon, and Java and Sumatra. Owing to unfavourable climatic 
conditions the reduction of output in the case of India amounted to 42 
million lbs., which was appreciably higher than the figure already agreed 
upon. According to available trade reports, the total reduction in these 
countries was slightly more than was agreed upon at first, although Java and 
Sumatra definitely failed to bring down their output to the stipulated limit. 
The expectation of this reduction gave comparative steadiness to the market 
until January 1931 and it was expected that the restriction would continue 
into 1931. The scheme, however, has been dropped as the required measure 
of support was not forthcoming. Owing to this policy of restriction the 
upward trend in the production of tea seemed to have been broken during 
the year under review. But as the scheme has been given up for 1931, the 
outturn in that year is expected to show a considerable increase over the 1930 
figure. 

Coming to the Indian production of tea, it has been remarked above that 
there was a decline of 42 million lbs. in 1930 as compared with the preced- 
ing year. This great decrease, however, was due, in some measure, to the 
unfavourable climatic conditions throughout the season as well as to the 
operations of the restriction scheme. The early part of the season was un- 
favourable to growth generally. There were droughty conditions in Assam 
during the early months of the year and elsewhere production suffered from 
hailstorms in some districts, notably in the Jalpaiguri District. May was 
a dry month in most of the districts, but June witnessed heavy rains which 
spoiled the second flush teas in the Assam District, and July was a dry month, 
particularly in the Dooars District, which resulted in a large reduction in 
outturn all round. Normal conditions prevailed in the early part of August 
followed by unduly wet weather when outturn again considerably declined. 
According to trade estimates, production was behind by about 24^ million 
lbs. by the end of August. A further general decline in outturn occurred 
during September owing to the weather being cool and wet, while October 
was decidedly cold in Assam, though normally favourable elsewhere. Cold 
weather conditions appeared early and resulted in a further decline in pro- 
duction during the remaining months. In spite of the unfavourable weather 
conditions which prevailed during the season the general standard of quality 
may be described as good average. Early teas were generally satisfactory 
with the exception of those from Cachar and Sylhet. Rains teas were also 
of a useful standard, although they we^e below previous year's qualities in some 
districts. Second flush teas from 4ssam proved a failure owing to heavy rains 
in June. The autumnal crop was disappointing both as regards quality 
and quantity, the supply having been affected by the early closing season . 
Good teas as ubual commanded high prices. 

The total production of tea in India in 1930 was estimated at 391* million 
lbs. as compared with 433 million lbs. in 1929 and 404 million lbs. in 1928. 

Fig are subject to revision, 
on 
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As usual, Assam contributed the largest share, viz., 233 million lbs. or 60 per 
cent of the total output and Southern India 55 million lbs. or 14 per cent. 
Production in Assam decreased by 26 million lbs., whereas production in the 
rest of Northern India decreased by 13 million lbs. The total area under 
tea in 1930 was 805,800* acres as against 788,000 acres in 1929. The pro- 
gress of the industry in recent years can be seen from the figures given below : — 


Acreage. 


1906 

1915 

1 

1925 1 

i 

i 

1926 1 

3927 

1928 1 

1929 1930 

Acres. 

Assam . . , 339,200 

Best of Northern India , 153,90'* 

Southern India . . 87,600 

Acres 

382,800 

181,300 

68,000 

Acres, i 
416,500 j 
211,200 

100,000 

Acres j 
420,400 

212,700 

106 300 

Acres 
j 424,000 
214, 2u0 

117,800 

Acres. 

427,200 

220,900 

127,800 

Acres A eves. 

429,500 433,800* 

222,900 2 27,600*“ 

135,600 144,400“ 

Total . 530,700 

632,100 

727,700 

739,400 

756,000 

775,900 

788,000 805,800* 


Production. 


— 

i 

1906 

1915 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

3929 

1980 


lbs. 

lbe. 

lb* 

lbs. 

lbe. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,008) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

Assam .... 

162,468 

245,752 

225,185 

241,982 

235, 8S8 

246,0)8 

258,941 

233,416* 

Best of Northern India . 

64,216 

94,695 

89,017 

99,804 

101,923 

100,864 

115,628 

102,769* 

Southern India 

14,281 

31,610 

49,305 

51,147 

53,109 

57,271 

58,191 

54,949* 

Total 

240,965 

372,057 

363,507 

392,933 

390,920 

404,153 

j 432,760 

391,134* 


The variations in exports are shown in the table below : — 
Exports of tea by sea to foreign countries. 


— 

1905-06 1 

1 

1 1915-16 

• 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1 

1930-31 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

11)3. 1 

lbs. 


(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,0003 

tl,u00) 

(1,000) 

(1.000) 

(1,000) | 

(1,000) 

Prom Northern India 

199,737 

301,403 

280,024 

804,957 

315,109 

309,845 

326,363 

307,147 

(Calcutta and Chitta- 
gong). 









Prom Southern India 

32,680 

25,840 

*3,133 

42,935 

45,744 

49,321 

| 49,671 

48,575 

(^Madras portb). 


1,372 

Prom Bombay, Sind and 
Burma. 

1,807 

11,227 

2,576 

761 

436 

600 1 

i 

517 

Total 

214,224 

1 

338,470 

925,733 

349,204 

361,614 

j 359,602 

376,634 | 356,239 


* Figures subject to revision. 
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Tea. 

In 1930-31, 91 per cent of the total quantity of tea produced in India 
was exported overseas. 

The auction sales of tea at Calcutta commenced on the 2nd of June 1930 
and altogether there were 34 sales during the season as compared with 35 
sales in the preceding year. The number of packages sold during the season 
(excluding dust, second hand and damaged teas) amounted to 754,700 as 
compared with 863,500 sold in 1929-30. The average price of tea per lb. 
for the season was, as stated above, 9^9. 4 p., being 7 p. lower than the average 
for 1929-30. The number of packages of dusts sold amounted to 172,200 
in 1930-31 as compared with 206,800 in 1929-30. The average price of dusts 
in 1930-31 was 6^9. 9 p. as compared with 7a?. 3 p. in the preceding year. 

The average weekly prices per lb. realised at the Calcutta auction sales 
during the season are graphed in Chart No. 9 and also in the chart on the 
opposite page where the district weekly averages are exhibited along with 
the general average. At the commencement of the season prices were most 
irregular, but this was due moie to the vaiying standaids of quality offered 
at the successive sales. In the first sale of the season on the 2nd of June 
the average price realised was lias. op. Owing mainly to the relative scar- 
city of superior grades in the invoices offered the price came down to 9as. 
9 p. on the 16th, hut prices improved in the subsequent sales, llas.lQp. having 
been recorded on the 30th of the month. Subsequently, prices showed a de- 
clining tendency which continued till the first week of August when the figure 
recorded was 9 as. 9 p. Reports of a drop in production about this date gave 
a stimulus to the prices, raising them to 10a$. Ip. on the 11th and 12th of 
August, Reports of more favourable climatic conditions during August 
coupled with a decline in prices in London lowered prices continuously after 
this date. The downward movement continued till the middle of Septem- 
ber when the price recorded was 8a*. Sp. Prices rose slightly thereafter 
and remained about 9 as. 3 p. from the end of September throughout the whole 
of October. This was due to a general improvement in demand and to an 
improvement in the quality of invoices offered for sale. Throughout Novem- 
ber prices were about 9 as. December, however, saw the prices on a higher 
level, the quotation in the first week being 9 as. 5 p. and in the second week 
9 as. 8p. at which level it remained till the first week of January. From that 
date, however, prices were continually on the decline till the close of the season 
at the end of February. This was due to a decline in general demand. The 
average price realised at the last auction of the season on the 23rd of Febru- 
ary was 5a?. lOp. Stocks of Indian tea at London, as indicated by the 
return of the London tea warehouses, were, however, materially smaller on the 
31st of March 1931 than on the corresponding date of the preceding year, 
being 157 million lbs. as against 167 million lbs. in 1930 

The total shipments of tea during the year showed a decrease of 5 per 
cent in quantity and of 9 per cent in value. Only 938,000 lbs. of green tea 
were exported during the year, the balance of 355 million lbs. consisted of 
black tea. Exports to the United Kingdom totalled 299 million lbs. valued 
at R20 crores in 1930-31 as compared with 317 million lbs. valued at R22 
crores in 1929-30. The share of the United Kingdom was 84 per cent of 
India’s total exports, as in the preceding year. Re-expoits of Indian tea 
from the United Kingdom were 50 million lbs. in 1930-31 as compared with 
55 million lbs. in 1929-30. Stocks in London, however, were less at the end 
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of the year than they were at the close of the preceding year in spite of the 
decrease in re-exports. Re-exports of Indian tea from the United King- 
dom to the Irish Free State amounted to 18*6 million lbs. in 1930-31, 
as in 1929-30. Re-exports to Russia amounted to 4-9 million lbs. in the 
year under review as compared with 9*6 million lbs. in the preceding year. 
Direct shipments to Russia showed an increase from 5*3 million lbs. in 1929- 
30 to 6*2 million lbs. in 1930-31, the increase in value being nearly R8 lakhs. 
Thus the total exports of Indian tea to Russia decreased from 14*9 million 
lbs. in 1929-30 to 11*1 million lbs. in 1930-31. From the London market 
other European countries together took Indian tea to the extent of 10*5 mil- 
lion lbs. as compared with 12*4 million lbs. in 1929-30. Re-exports from 
the United Kingdom to the United States of America increased from 5*9 
million lbs. in 1929-30 to 7*2 million lbs. in 1930-31. Direct shipments to 
the United States of America also increased from 8*4 million lbs. to 9*9 mil- 
lion lbs. Thus the total exports to the United States increased from 14*3 
million lbs. to 17*1 million lbs. Re-exports from the United Kingdom to 
Canada and Newfoundland increased from 5*2 million lbs. in 1929-30 to 6*4 
million lbs. in 1930-31. On the other hand, direct shipments to Canada from 
India decreased from 12*4 million lbs. to 10*2 million lbs. Thus the total 
shipments to Canada showed a decrease from 17*6 million lbs. in 1929-30 
to 16*6 million lbs. in 1930-31, a decrease of 1 million lbs. Exports to China 
revived in the year under review, amounting to 1*7 million lbs. as compared 
with 13,000 lbs. only in 1929-30. Exports to Australia declined slightly 
from 4*6 million lbs. to 4*5 million lbs. and Egypt reduced her demand from 
5*7 million lbs. to 3*6 million lbs. Exports to Persia also showed a decrease 
from 5*6 million lbs. to 4*3 million lbs. 

The share of Calcutta in the export trade was 64 per cent, of Chitta- 
gong 22 per cent and of Madras 14 per cent. Shipments from Calcutta 
were made up of 149 million lbs. consigned direct from the gardens and 
79 million lbs. purchased in Calcutta. Shipments from Chittagong amount- 
ed to about 78 million lbs. Exports from Madras totalled 49 million lbs. The 
coastwise exports from Bengal decreased from 12*8 million lbs. to 11*7 million 
lbs. 

The following table shows in millions of lbs. the exports of tea from the 
principal producing centres during the past five years. 


Jn millions of lbs.) 





1926 1 

1927 

1928 j 

1929 

1930 

Northern India . 


294 

321 

310 

326 

309 

Southern India . 


45 

46 

46 

54 

4S 

Ceylon 

. . 


2i7 

227 

236 

2VL 

241 

Java . 



119 

127 

134 

137 

135 

Sumatra 

. 


I 17 I 

18 

! 19 

23 i 

23 

China 

, 


I H2 i 

I 116 

i i23 ; 

12* 

01 

Japan 

* , 


2t 

1 23 

1 24 

24 

20 

Formosa 

* 


1 23 

, 23 

; 20 

IS 

19 


lOTAL 

* 

S51 

1 901 

| 912 

969 

1 


Imports of tea into the principal consuming countries from India, Ceylon, 
Clvna, Japan and Java, as far as information is available, are shown in Tabl e 
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Oilseeds. 

No. 6L A reference to this table will show that the percentage of Indian 
tea included in the total imports of tea into the United Kin gdom during 1930 
stood at 53*6 as compared with 54*9 in 1929. The actual quantity of Indian 
tea imported decreased from 306*7 million lbs. to 290 million lbs. Imports 
of Ceylon tea into the United Kingdom fell from 153*1 million lbs. to 152*7 
million lbs. and those of Java tea from 85*4 million lbs. to 84*6 million lbs. 
In the case of the United States of America the quantity of Indian tea im- 
ported advanced from 14*7 million lbs. to 16*6 million lbs., the percentage 
share having risen correspondingly from 16*5 to 19*5. In Canada there was 
also an improvement in the position of India, her share increasing from 61*1 
to 66*6 per cent of the total takings. 

Imports of foreign tea by sea into British India declined from 10*2 mil- 
lion lbs. in 1929-30 to 6*6 million lbs. in 1930-31, the decrease in value being 
from B64 lakhs to R46 lakhs. Of the imports, 3*1 million lbs. consisted of 
green tea and the rest was black tea. Java supplied 1*4 million lbs. and 
Ceylon 1*7 million lbs. of black tea. China supplied a little less than a fourth 
of a million lbs. of black tea. Imports from China of green tea decreased 
from 3*5 million lbs. to 2*7 million lbs. There was. however an increase in 
value of about R1 lakh. 

The quantity of tea waste exported for the manufacture of caffeine in- 
creased from 4*6 million lbs. valued at R4 \ lakhs in 1929-30 to 6*5 millioi} 
lbs. valued at B6] lakhs in 1930-31. Of this the 
United States of America took 6*1 million lbs. and 
the United Kingdom 0*4 million lbs. 

Oilseeds (R17,86 lakhs). — Oilseeds which had ranked fourth amonu 
India’s exports in the two preceding years, occupied in 1930-31 the filth posi- 
tion, giving place to tea, the first three groups being, as usual, cotton and 
jute, raw and manufactured, and foo Imams. The total exports of oilseeds 
fell from 1.195,000 tons valued at R26,47 lakhs to 1,037,000 tons valued at 
fi 17,86 lakhs and showed a decrease of 13 per cent in qxrantity and of 33 
per cent m value over the preceding year Indian supplies were 
plentiful, but there was reduced consumption in markets abroad owing 

to adverse economic conditions. 
1SoU ’ tJ ' Further, the di ffi culty of dis 
posing of oil-cakes caused by the 
plentiful supplies of grain crops 
at comparatively low prices has 
been a disturbing factor in the 
oil-crushing industry of Europe 
during the year. It will be seen 
from the table on the margin that 
all the principal varieties recorded substantial decreases, linseed being 
the only exception. 

The Indian linseed crop of 1929-30 was better than in the preceding year, 
being estimated at 380,000 tons compared with 322,000 tons in 192*8-29. 

Exports, particularly in the first half oi the 

Lm&eed (JU41 lakhs'. jeox 9 were stimulated by the anticipated short- 
age of supplies arising out of the small yield, estimated at 1,250,000 
tons of the 1929-30 Argentine crop, but declined in the latter half when op- 
timistic reports of an abundant new Plate crop, estimated to vield 1,722,000 
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Licseec. 

. £70 

157 

24S 

257 

Bapeseed . 

. 273 

77 

44 

33 

Groundnuts 

212 

788 

714 

G03 

Castor 

114 

121 

10G 

91 

Cotton 

240 

131 

58 

41 

Sesamuni • 

. 119 

£0 

11 

1 

Copia 

Others 

£1 

85 

24 

*14 

13 

Total 

1,453 

1,328 

1,195 

1,037 
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tons, began to come in and influence the market. The total exports of Indian 
linseed rose from 248,000 tons in 1929-30 to 257,000 tons in 1930-31, of which 
over 220,000 tons were shipped during the six months ended September 1930 
as compared with 161,000 tons in the corresponding period of the preceding 
year. Smaller consumptive demand led to a reduction in the shipments to 
the United Kingdom and France from 80,000 and 51,000 tons to 58,000 and 

25.000 tons, while those destined for Italy and the Netherlands advanced 
from 28,000 and 7,000 tons to 33,000 and 23,000 tons respectively. Pur- 
chases by Germanjr and Belgium were almost the same as in 1929-30, their 
respective takings being 11,000 and 13,000 tons. Exports to Spain and 
Greece amounted to 9,000 and 3,000 tons as compared with 7,000 and 4,000 
tons respectively in the preceding year. Among nearer consumers, Australia 
and Japan considerably reduced their purchases from 23,000 and 10,000 tons 
to 11,000 and 3,000 tons respectively in the year under review. Table No. 
61 shows the relative importance of the sources from which linseed is im- 
ported into the United Kingdom, France, Italy and Australia. The trade 
in Indian linseed was, as usual, divided between Bengal and Bombay in the 
proportion of 60 and 40 per cent as compared with 68 and 32 per cent in the 
preceding year. 

Prices of linseed at Calcutta were generally on a higher level during April 
to June, 1930 and ranged generally between R7-8 and R8 per Indian maund. 
Since then, as a result of reduced consumptive demand and reports of 
increased acreage in the Plate, prices, except for a slight rally in August, were 
generally on a downward grade, until R4-9 was reached on the 23rd January 
1931. The market, however, showed no further weakness in February and 
March and the }rear closed with a quotation of R4-12, 

The production of groundnuts in India in 1929-30 was estimated at 

2.668.000 tons or 17 per cent less than the previous season’s record figure 

of 3,211,000 tons. The crop of 1930-31, according 
Giounc uts( 9,671a is). j a ^ es ^ estimate, is reported to ^deld 2,988,000 

tons. Exports, consisting largely of decorticated nuts, constituted a record 
at 788,000 tons in 1928-29, but declined to 714,000 tons in 1929-30 and fur- 
ther to 601,000 tons in the year under review. France and Germany, the 
two principal customers of Indian groundnuts, reduced their takings from 

211.000 and 210,000 tons to 172,000 and 120,000 tons respectively, as more 
attention was given in those two countries to undecorticated groundnuts 
from West Africa. On the other hand, the Netherlands steadily increased 
lier purchases from 132,000 tons in 1928-29 to 154,000 tons in 1929-30 and 
to 167,000 tons in 1930-31. The United Kingdom took 47,000 tons or 6,000 
tons less than in the preceding year, while Italy required 77,000 tons or 22,000 
tons more than in 1929-30. About 76 per cent of the total quantity shipped 
in 1930-31 went from Madias and 24 per cent from Bombay, as compared 
with 82 and 18 per cent respectively in the preceding year. The prices of 
groundnuts (machine decorticated) in Madras up to the end of July ranged 
between B10 and R 45 per candy of 500 lbs. From August onwards, except 
for a temporary reaction in October-November, the prices declined almost 
continuously from week to week until R23 to R24, the lowest price of the year, 
was quoted on the 16th January 1931. Shortly after, there was some 
improvement which was maintained till the end of the year, the quotation 
on March 27 being R29 30 per candy. 
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The production of rape and mustard seeds in 1929-30 was estimated at 
1,095,000 tons, being 20 per cent higher than in the previous season, while 
^ the cro P of 1930-31 was reported to have yielded 

apesee ( a s). 977 Q 0 O tons or 118,000 tons less than that of 1929- 

30. Only a small quantity is exported, while a much greater proportion is 
retained for local consumption. Exports of rapeseed amounted to 33,000 
tons in 1930-31 as compared with 44,000 tons in 1929-30 and 77,000 tons 
in 1928-29. The United Kingdom and France took 10,600 tons each as 
against 7,800 and 9,800 tons respectively in 1929-30, while shipments to the 
Netherlands and Germany declined from 15,500 and 6,300 tons to 3,800 and 
2,300 tons respectively. Exports to Belgium and Italy were small, amount- 
ing to 1,800 tons and 1,700 tons respectively in the year under review. Over 

31.900 tons or 97 per cent of the total quantity shipped in 1930-31, went 
from Karachi and only 800 tons from Bombay as compared with 42,400 and 

1.900 tons respectively in the preceding year. 

Indian production of sesamum averages about half a million tons annual- 
ly, which is largely used for local consumption. Exports are insignificant, 
for, in comparison with such rich oil-bearing seeds and nuts as groundnuts, 
palm kernels, etc., sesamum has declined in im- 
besamum (xu lakhs). portance> 0 nly lfl00 tons of Indian sesamum were 

exported in 1930-31 as compared with 10,800 tons in 1929-30 and 30,500 
tons in 1928-29. Shipments were destined to nearer markets such as Arabia, 
Aden and Ceylon. 

Indian cotton seed has also been of very limited importance to the mar- 
kets abroad, the principal customer being the United Kingdom. As a re- 
^ suit of good supplies in other producing countries, 

otton &eec ( 221 la -is). ^otaUly Egypt, whence the United Kingdom obtains 
the bulk of her requirements, exports of Indian cotton seed steadily declined 
from 131,000 tons in 1928-29 to 58,000 tons in 1929-30 and 41,000 tons in 
1930-31. Of these 40,500 tons went to the United Kingdom as compared 
with 56,800 tons in the preceding year. The remainder went to Ceylon. 

Exports of castor seed declined by 14 per cent from 106,000 tons in 1929* 
30 to 91,000 tons in 1930-31. The United States of America and the United 
.. x Kingdom, the two principal customers of Indian 

as or seea ^ ,«> a ^ s). ca&fcor seed, reduced their purchases from 51,000 
and 25,000 tons to 39,000 and 20,000 tons respectively. Purchases by France 
and Italy showed little variation and amounted to 16,000 and 6,500 tons 
respectively, while Belgium took 5,000 tons or 1,600 tons more than in the 
preceding year. 

Hides and skins (Rll,74 lakhs). — The trade under this head had a 
very bad year, the total value falling from B16,04 lakhs to B 11,74 lakhs, 
a decline of E4,30 lakhs or 27 per cent. This heavy set-back was due to the 
great declino in the prices of hides and skins, especially those of the raw ma* 
teriai. Owing to the trade depression, there was also a reduction in the 
demand from most countries. The average declared value for raw hides 
and skins declined from B0-10-9 to B0-8-8 per lb., whereas in the case of 
tanned hides and skins, the decline was from Pd-11-5 to El-9-3 per lb. Ship- 
ments of raw hides and skins during the year amounted to 45,300 tons valued 
at B5,47 lakhs as compared with 53,100 tons valued at B7,98 lakhs in the 
preceding year. Exports of raw hides declined from 25,200 tons valued 
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at R2,70 lakhs in 1929-30 to 22,800 tons valued at Rl,78 lakhs in 1930-31 
which represented 50 per cent in quantity of the total exports of raw hides 
and skins as against 4 & per cent in the preceding year. Exports of raw skins 
declined both in number and weight as compared with the preceding 
year and amounted to 40 per cent of the total tonnage of raw hides and skins 
exported as compared with 42 per cent in 1929-30. Exports of raw skins 
amounted to 18,300 tons valued at R3,62 lakhs in the year under review as 
compared with 22,000 tons valued at R5,19 lakhs in the preceding year. 
Exports of tanned or dressed hides and skins decreased from 21,000 tons 
valued at R8,05 lakhs in 1929-30 to 17,700 tons valued at R6,27 lakhs in 
1930-31. Exports of tanned hides declined from 14,300 tons valued at R3,44 
lakhs in 1929-30 to 11,500 tons valued at R2,60 lakhs in 1930-31. There 
was also a decline in tanned skins from 6,700 tons to 6,200 tons, the decline 
in value, however, being from R4,62 lakhs to R3,67 lakhs. 

In the following table the quantities and values of raw hides and skins 
of various descriptions (excluding cuttings) exported in 1913-14 and in each 
of the last three years are set forth : — 





Quantity 


Value 



f 

1913-14 jl92S-29 

i 

1929-80 

1930-31 

1913-14 

1928-29 

1929-3Q 

1930-31 



Ton- 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

it(iakhs) 

R(lakh-) 

R(Hkhs) 

R(lakh-) 

Raw cow hlde=* 

. 

37,200 

28,100 

19,700 

17,800 

5,91 

3,23 

2,19 

1,41 

„ buffalo hides 

. 

17,303 

3,000 

4 COO 

4,200 

2 20 

66 

41 

SO 

„ other hides . 

. 

1,300 

1,200 

1,000 

800 

19 

16 

11 

7 

,, gnat skins . 

. 

22.700 

21,600 

20 600 

17,100 

3,13 

4 96 

4,43 

3,36 

„ sheep =kins . 

. 

1 1,600 

800 

000 

710 

26 

12 

1 « 

9 

„ other ckins . 

. . . 

•• 

500 

500 

-00 

i 

•• 

34 

1 62 

17 

Total Hides and 
( excluding 

SKXBTS, RAW 
cuttings) 

80,10U 

1 ' 

1 60,200 

1 47 300 

41,100 

11,69 

9,47 

I 7,89 

5,40 


Exports of raw hides declined as in the preceding year, the decline, how- 
ever, being smaller. Germany took 7,200 tons valued at R63 lakhs in the 
year under review as compared with 9,700 tons valued at R1.12 lakhs in 
the preceding year, thus showing a decline of 26 per cent in quantity and 
44 per cent in value. The United Kingdom took 1,500 tons valued at R7 
lakhs as compared with 840 tons valued at R6 lakhs in the preceding year. 
Exports to the United States of America declined very considerably from 
9^0 ions valued at R8§ lakhs in 1929-30 to 230 tons valued at Rl| lakhs 
in 1930-31. Italy slightly increased her demand from 4,390 tons to 4,490 
tons but the value fell from R45 lakhs to R33 lakhs. 

Exports of raw cow hides decreased from 19,700 tons valued at R2,19 
lakhs in 1929-30 to 17,800 tons valued at Rl,41 lakhs in 1930-31. Germany 
took 5,800 tons worth a little under R51 lakhs in the year under review as 
compared with 8,100 tons worth S95 lakhs in the preceding year. The share 
of the United Kingdom amounted to 1,041 tons valued at R4*8 la khs as com- 
pared with 599 tons valued at R4*3 lakhs in the preceding year. Shipment s 
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to Italy inci eased slightly from 4 S 100 tons to 4, GOO tons, but there was a de- 
cline in the value from R42 lakhs to R31 lakhs. Spain reduced her demand 
from 2,000 tons to 1,500 tons with a corresponding decline in value from 
R24 lakhs to R13 lakhs. Exports to the Netherlands showed a slight increase 
from 850 tons to 910 tons, but the share of Sweden declined from 980 tons 
to 890 tons. Exports of cow hides were, as usual, chiefly from Bengal which 
accounted for 68 per cent of the total shipments while Burma’s share was 
17 per cent, the respective shares of these provinces in the preceding year 
were 75 and 10 per cent. Karachi had 10 per cent and Bombay 5 per cent 
during the year under review. 

There was a slight decrease in the exports of buffalo hides which declined 
from 4,580 tons valued at R41 lakhs in 1929-30 to 4,200 tons valued at R30 
lakhs. Germany took 1,190 tons valued at R10J lakhs as compared with 1,330 
tons valued at R14J lakhs in the preceding year. The United Kingdom’s 
share was 430 tons as compared with 220 tons, whereas Bulgaria and Greece 
took 620 and 550 tons as compared with 520 and 450 tons respectively in 
1929-30. On the other hand, the United States of America reduced her 
demand to 70 tons from 620 tons in the preceding year. Italy also took 100 
tons as against 150 tons. 

As usual, the United States of America took the major portion of the 
exports of goat skins, her share amounting to 14,700 tons valued at R2,56 
lakhs in the year under review as compared with 18,600 tons valued at R3,61 
lakhs in the preceding year. On the other hand, the United Kingdom, the 
Netherlands and France increased their shares from 550, 220 and 370 tons 
in 1929-30 to 1,000, 440 and 570 tons respectively in 1930-31. Exports of 
sheep skins decreased from 890 tons valued at R13 lakhs to 660 tons valued 
at R91 lakhs. The different maritime provinces shared in the exports of 
raw skins as follows : — Bengal 39 per cent (34 per cent), Bombay 28 per 
cent (29 per cent), Sind 27 per cent (32 per cent) and Madras 6 per cent 
{d per cent)* Preceding year’s percentages are given in brackets. 

The detailed figures of the exports of tanned or dressed hides and skins 
are given below : — 






Quantity 



Value 





1913-14 

l ^ 

1028 29 1929-30 1930-31 

1913-14 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

T uaed cow hid s 



Ton- 

7,900 

Tons 

13,700 

Tons 

12,000 

Tons 

J, *C0 

B(1 tkhs) 
1,47 

B(lakhs) 

3,63 

it (lakhs) 
2,80 

R<lukhs) 

2,22 

, buff’ao hides . 



b00 

1,400 

1,100 

700 

11 

30 

22 

13 

,, other mdes 




1,300 

1,200 

900 


47 

41 

25 

, float -skins 



3»7u0 

3,700 

3,200 

3 100 

*1,61 

2,54 

2,25 

2,05 

1,78 

„ c heep skin* 



2,500 

3,300 

a, 400 

3,000 

10C 

96 

2,04 

1,77 

„ othrrskm 



300 

10U 

100 

7 

33 

32 

12 

Total Hid s and Skins, 

TANNED 

15,200 

23,50C 

il noo 

17,700 

4,22 

9,31 

NO’j 

6,27 


Shipments of tanned cow hides declined from 12,000 tons valued at R2,80 
lakhs in 1929-30 to 9,900 tons valued at R2,22 lakhs in 1930-31. Exports 
of tanned buffalo hides also decliued from 1,100 tons valued at R22 lakhs 
to 700 tons valued at R13 lakhs. Shipments of tanned hides were, as usual, 
mostly to the United Kingdom which took 9,610 tons of cow hides valued 
at R2,17 lakhs, 600 tons of buffalo hides valued at Rll lakhs and 870 tons 
of calf skins valued at R23q lakhs or a total of 11,080 tons valued au nearly 
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R2,52 lakhs as against 12,800 tons valued at nearly R3,10 lakhs in the pre- 
ceding year. The United States of America took only 50 tons of cow hides 
valued at BIT lakh as compared with 770 tons valued at R17|- lakhs in 
1929-30. 

Of the total exports of 6,200 tons of tanned skins, Madras shipped 89 per 
cent, Exports of tanned goat skins to the United Kingdom totalled nearly 
3,000 tons which was about 100 tons more than in the preceding year. The 
value, however, showed a decline of nearly R35 lakhs from R2,06 lakhs to 
Rl,71 lakhs. The share of the United States of America declined to only 
80 tons as compared with 240 tons in the preceding year. Of the exports 
of sheep skins, 2,360 tons went to the United Kingdom as against 2,550 tons 
in the preceding year, the decline in value being from HI ,59 lakhs to R.1,41 
lakhs. The share o[ Japan also went down from 610 tons to 500 tons. The 
share of the Straits Settlements was almost the same as in the preceding year. 
The United States of America took only 15 tons as compared with 77 tons 
in the preceding year. Of the total quantity of tanned skins exported the 
United Kingdom took 87 per cent, Japan 8 per cent as compared with 82 
and 9 per cent respectively in the preceding year. 

Lac (JR3,X4 lakhs). — The total exports of lac declined by 18 per cent in 
quantity from 669,000 cwts. in 1929-30 to 547.000 cwts. in 1930-31 and by 
55 per cent in value from R6. 97 lakhs to R3.14 lakhs. The decrease was 
particularly noticeable in the case of manufactured lac (i.e. shellac and button 
lac) which formed ihe bulk o± the exports, ns will be seen hom the following 
table : — 


Exports of lac. 


— 

Prewar 

average 

War 

erage 

I Post-war 
j average 

1929-30 

1930-3 L 


Cwts. 

Per 

cent 

Cuts. 

Per 

cent 

i 

Cwts. 

Prr 

cent 

| Cwts. 

Per 

cent 

Cwts. 

For 

cent 

Shellac and button lac. 
Stick lac and seed lac . 
Others 

391,100 

16,100 

2S,100 

90 

6 

*310,200 
■» 8,400 
10,800 

90 

s 

5 

370,000 

7,300 

33,900 

S8 

2 

10 

322 400 
74,400 
72,100 

! 78 

1 11 
11 

390,100 

111.000 

46,100 

71 

20 

9 

Total . 

434,3 JO 

100 

346,400 

100 

416,200 

1 

100 

068,900 

I 

100 

547,200 



Exports of shellac fell from 498,000 cwts. valued at R5, 68 lakhs to 366,000 
cwts. valued at R2,29 lakhs, representing a deciease of 26 per cent in quantity 
and 60 per cent in value. The United States of 
5i3eAiau * America was, as usual, the best customer, but she 

reduced her takings consideiablv from 226,000 ewts. to 117.000 cwts. Apart 
from the smaller requirements of the consuming industries, the situation in 
the Juiced States was further aggravated by the intioduction of new 7 rules 
bv the United Slates Shellac Importers' Association with a view to obtaining 
uurer product in that country. There was also a substantial decline in the 
shipments to the United Kingdom which amounted to only 96,000 cwts. as 
compared with 120,000 cwts. in 1929-30. Purchases by other countries showed 
much smaller variations. Both Germany and Prance took about 1,000 tons 
less than in the preceding year, their i espective takings being 64.000 and 
11,000 cwts. Japanese purchases were slightly in excess of those of the pre- 
ceding year and totalled 28,000 cwts. in 1930-31. Italy required 6,000 cwts., 
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a little more than in the preceding year, while Belgium took 4,000 cwts* 
or 1,000 cwts. less than in 1929-30. 

The shellac market in Calcutta, as in the case of many other commodities, 
was featured by heavy price declines to a level which was the lowest for a long 
period of years. The month of April 1930 began with prices at R54 per maund 
of T. hi. shellac and in the next two weeks the prices advanced to R59 per 
maund. Thereafter, the prices declined almost continuously to R36 on August 
1, when there was a temporary reaction and the price recovered to R41 by the 
end of the month. Prom September onward the prices declined steadily, until 
the lowest quotation, R26 was reached on the 23rd January 1931. There 
was again another improvement which carried the prices up to R40 on March 
13, but this was not maintained in the following weeks, the closing quotation 
being R32 on March 27. These prices are shown graphically in Chart No. 9 
prefixed to this Review. 

Exports of button lac amounted to 23,700 cwts. valued at R17 lakhs as 
compared with 24,200 cwts. valued at R30 lakhs in 1929-30. Of the total 
B quantity shipped in 1930-31, the United Kingdom 

took -j^goQ cw ts. or l } 000 cwts. more than in the 
preceding year, while the United States of America required 1,900 cwts. as 
-compared with 3,500 cwts. in 1929-30. Exports to Germany and Prance 
were almost the same as in the preceding year and amounted to 2,400 and 
1,500 cwts. respectively. 

There was a further reduction in the demand for stick lac, exports of which 
fell from 26,500 cwts. in 1928-29 to 6,400 cwts. in 1929-30 and 4,700 cwts. 

Stick lac 1930-31. About 2,000 cwts. were sent to Germany 

as compared with 2,700 cwts. in the preceding year, 
while the remainder wont chiefly to the United Kingdom, the United States 
of America, Belgium and Prance. The following table shows the exports of 
stick lac from Bangkok and Singapore during the past four years : — 


Export in cwts . of stick lac from Bangkok and Singapore . 


— 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

To United States of America 

„ Germany 

„ United Kingdom 

„ India j 

8,261 

9,494 

2,284 

25,650 

10,487 

13,380 

1,458 

13,025 

11,210 

10,066 

3,590 

76,460 

2,878 

4,176 

2,426 

37,611 

: 

Total (all countries) 

1 

48,969 

41,872 

103,971 

49,322 


Exports of seed lac increased by 56 per cent in quantity from 68,000 cwts. 
in 1929-30 to 106,000 cwts. in 1930-31, but lower prices accounted for a decline 
in value from R68J- lakhs to R57| lakhs. Both the 
^eer iac. United States of America and the United Kingdom 

increased their takings from 57,000 and 8,000 cwts. to 82,000 and 10,000 cwts. 
respectively. Shipments in 1930-31 also included 8,000 cwts. to Belgium and 
4,000 cwts. to Germany, these two countries having shown little interest in 
this trade in the preceding year. Export of other kinds of lac, represent- 
ing mostly refuse lac, declined from 72,000 cwts, to 46,000 cwts., of which 
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Germany took 28,000 cwts. and Belgium 14,000 cwts. as compared with 44,000 
and 26,000 cwts. respectively in 1929-30. 

Raw wool (R2,51 lakhs). — The trade in raw wool continued to decline* 
the exports falling from 50 million lbs. to 30 million lbs. in quantity and from 
R4.42 lakhs to R2,51 lakhs in value. Of the total quantity shipped, the United 
Kingdom took 27 million lbs. or 90 per cent, as compared with 40 million lbs. 
or 80 per cent in the preceding year, while the remainder went mainly to the 
United States of America. Besides Indian wool, a fairly large proportion 
of foreign wool of Tibetan and Central Asian origin, imported across the 
frontier, is re-exported from India. The following table shows the compara- 
tive figures for raw wool exports and re-exports by sea and imports by land. 




— 




Imports by land 

Re-exports by 
sea 

Exports by sea 
(Indian merchan- 
dise) 

1913-14 . 






(In thousand 
cwts.) 

221 

(In thousand 
cwts.) 

91 

(In thousand 
cwts. i 

437 

1920-21 . 






190 

SO 

206 

1921-22 . 





• 

135 

133 

28S 

1922-23 . 





• 

165 

122 

472 

1923-24 . 






179 

98 

327 

1924-25 . 






181 

121 

47 » 

1925-26 . 






181 (a) 

103 

| 337 

1926-27 . 





. i 

214 (a) 

113 

400 

1927-28 . 






234 (a) 

113 1 

448 

1928-29 . 






230 (a) 

107 

504 

1929-30 . 






157 (a) 

73 1 

450 

1930-31 . 






76 (a) 

45 ' 

1 

272 


(a) Rail-borne trade at stations adjacent to land frontier route*?. 


Re-exports of raw wool also declined from 8 million lbs. valued at R65 
lakhs m 1929-30 to 5 million lbs. valued at R28| lakhs in 1930-31 . The United 
Kingdom and the United States of America were, as usual, the principal cus- 
tomers. the share of the former having fallen from 4-3 million lbs. to 2-6 mil- 
lion lbs. and of the latter from 3*9 million lbs. to 2*4 million lbs. About 56 per 
cent of the exports of Indian raw wool passed through Karachi and 42 pei 
cent through Bombay, while the re-export trade was divided between Karachi 
and Bengal in the proportion of 67 and 32 per cent respectively, the remainder 
being shipped from Bombay. The following table shows the quantities of 
raw wool imported into the United Kingdom from India and other countries : — 

Imports of sheep 9 s and lamb's wool into the United Kingdom ( excluding goat 

hair). 


(In million rounds) 


— 

loti 

1022 

1923 | 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1028 

1929 

1930 

Australia 

2G5 

158 


221 

225 1 

304 

238 

! 2-3 

27o I 

257 

New Zealand 

181 

305 


I/O 

172 1 

18 1 

192 

182 

304 ; 

175 

South Africa 

133 

147 

112 1 

127 

140 

148 

150 

162 

167 

15" 

Argentina . 

55 

G4 

49 | 

54 

3 .) 

54 

72 

1 40 

51 

60 

Inaia . , 

55 

55 

50 | 

66 

59 1 

41 

55 

55 

51 i 

1 35 

'lOTAL, I>'CLtTDrVG 

OTHER COU3S'XEIi s. 

801 

1,100 

739 ' 

1 

700 

727 1 

811 

S22 

779 

814 

i 7aS 

i 

Plr centals: off Imm’ 
SIX UlE. 

‘6 7 

5 

7 1 
1 

7 

i s 

5 

7 

' 7 

V 

4 
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Oils. 


Exports of carpets and rugs fell from 4*6 million lbs. valued at R85 lakhs 
to 4-2 million lbs. valued at S67 lakhs. The United Kingdom slightly in- 
_ creased her takings from 2-6 million lbs. to 2*7 

arpe s an rugs. million lbs., but the value thereof remained practically 
unchanged at R38 lakhs. The United States of America absorbed about 1 
million lbs. valued at R20 lakhs as against 1-1 million lbs. valued at R36 lakhs. 
Exports to Ceylon also recorded a slight decline. 

Oils (R47 lakhs) . — The total exports of oils were valued at R47 lakhs in 
1930-31 as compared with R72| lakhs in 1929-30. Animal and mineral oils 
form a very small proportion of this total and the trade is practically confined 
to essential and non-essential vegetable oils, almost all varieties of which 
recorded decreases. Shipments of vegetable oils declined from 1,348,000 
gallons valued at R32 lakhs to 1,140,000 gallons valued at R24 lakhs in 1930-31. 
r .. Castor oil showed a decrease from 508,000 gallons 

^ asc,i ° 7 to 477,000 gallons in quantity and from R10J lakhs 

to R9f lakhs in value. The largest quantity went, as usual, to the United 
Kingdom which reduced her purchases from 318.000 gallons to 309,000 gallons. 
Germany and Belgium raised their requirements from 8,000 and 6,000 gallons 
to 14,000 and 19,000 gallons respectively, while all other countries, e.g,, the 
Union of South Africa, Australia, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements took much 
less than in the preceding year. Shipments of coconut oil also declined from 
n .. 75,000 gallons in 1929-30 to 51,000 gallons in 1930-31, 

v^eonn , , 0 f the United Kingdom and the Netherlands 

took 13,000 and 21,000 gallons as compared with 15,000 and 41,000 gallons 
respectively in 1929-30. There was again a decrease in the export of ground- 
nut oil which amounted to 166,000 gallons in 1930-31 
bi^iuim^ou as compared with 176.000 gallons in 1929-30 and 

140.000 gallons in 1928-29. Of the total shipments, Mauritius and Depen- 
lencies took 99,000 gallons or 60 per cent and Ceylon 18,000 gallons or 11 per 
cent while the remainder went mainly to French Somaliland (13,000 gallons), 
the United Kingdom and Arabia (10,000 gallons each) and Aden and 
Dependencies (9,000 gallons). Mustard or rapeseed oil was exported to the 
extent of 207,000 gallons as compared with 232,000 gallons in 1929-30, the 
bulk of the shipments having gone to Mauritius (111,000 gallons). Natal 

18.000 gallons) and Fiji (43,000 gallons) for Indian population in the Colonies. 
Shipments of scsamum oil fell from 161,000 gallons in 1929-30 to 136,000 
gallons in 1930-31, the principal customers being Aden and Dependencies 

37.000 gallons), Mauritius and Dependencies (22,000 gallons) and Arabia 

60.000 gallons). Despatches of linseed oil were less than half of those in 

j . the preceding year and totalled 77.000 gallons as 

‘•••-••* against 170,000 gallons. The Straits Settlements 

ieqnired 29,000 gallons, Natal 11,000 gallons and the Philippine Islands and 
3 Guam 21,000 gallons. Of essential oils, the exports 

^anuai on. 0 £ sandalwood oil declined from 134.000 lbs. to 

78.000 lbs. in quantity and from R23 lakhs to R13 lakhs in value. With 
the exception of Japan all the importing countries curtailed their require- 
ments. The United Kingdom which took 45,000 lbs. in 1929-30 required 
only 10,000 lbs. in 1930-31. Exports to France also fell from 55,000 lbs. 
to 41,000 lbs. Japan slightly increased her demands from 17,000 to 18,000 
lbs. Exports of lemongrass oil also decreased from 77,000 gallons to 39,000 
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gallons, the principal consumers being France (13,000 gallons) and the United 
States of America (12,000 gallons). 

Other articles. — The following is a summary of the more important of the 
remaining articles of export : — 



Metals and cres (B.7,94 lakhs). — The total exports of ores declined 
from 872,000, tons (valued at S3, 32 lakhs) to 528,000 tons (valued at R2,42 
laklis) in 1930-31, there being a Leary redaction in the shipments of manganese 
ore which formed about 92 per cent of the total 
ii^m S ) 018 quantity of ores shipped from India. The exports 
of manganese ore in 1929-30 constituted a record 
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at 816,000 tons valued at R2 a 29 lakhs, but declined in 1930-31 to 486,000 
tons valued at Rl,39 lakhs, representing a fall of 40 per cent in quantity and 
of 39 per cent in value. Without exception the principal consuming countries 
took much less ore than in the preceding year when exports weie unusually 
large, a considerable part of which went to replenish stocks rather than into 
actual consumption. This increase in stocks as well as the decrease in steel 
production throughout the world had the natural effect of reducing the demand 
for manganese ore during the year. There was a remarkable decrease in the 
shipments to the United Kingdom and Belgium, which amounted to 114,000 
tons and 78,000 tons as compared with 292,000 tons and 178,000 tons respec- 
tively in 1929-30. France, the largest purchaser, reduced her takings from 

208,000 tons to 188,000 tons, Germany from 23,000 tons to 15,000 tons and 
the Netherlands from 34,000 tons to 11,500 tons. Exports to the United 
States of America also declined from 51,500 tons to 49,000 tons. The export 
trade in manganese ore was practically confined to Bengal and Bombay 
o almost in equal proportion. Exports of ferro-manga- 
nese which had amounted to over 3,0oo tons during 
the two preceding years dwindled to nothing in the year under review. 

The shipments of ferruginous manganese ore also 
Ferruginous recorded a sharp decline from 25,000 tons to 

5,000 tons. The exports were chiefly to Belgium 
and France. 


manganese ore. 


Exports of pig iron declined by 23 per cent in quantity from 569,000 tons 
in 1929-30 to 439,000 tons in 1930-31 and by 34 per cent in value from R2,59 
lakhs to El, 70 lakhs. Japan, owing to the accumu- 
Pig Iron (Ri,70 lakhs). ^ion of stocks resulting from increased domestic 
production, considerably curtailed her requirements of Indian pig iron from 

350.000 tons to 161,000 tons, while both the United States of America and the 
United King dom raised their purchases from 86,000 and 71.000 tons to 108,000 
and 99,000 tons respectively.' About 14,000 tons of Indian pig iron went 
to Belgium and 8,000 tons to Italy, as against 4,000 and 12,000 tons respec- 
tively in 1929-30, while German purchases were reduced from 15,000 tons 
to 11,000 tons. Among other countries, China and Hongkong together took 

20.000 tons or 7,000 tons more than in 1929-30 and the Argentine Repuhlie 
required 7,000 tons as compared with 8,000 tons in the preceding year. The 
follow ing table shows the production of pig iron and steel in India during the 
past three years : — 


In thousand, tons. 


— - 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Production of pig lion . 


• 

• 

1,050 

1,376 

1,140 

„ „ steel (ingots) 

• 

• 


396 

581 

025 

„ ,, finished steel 

• 

* 

• 

276 

412 

434 
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Chromate (R7 lakhs). 


Pig lead (R2,17 lakhs). 


Exports. 

Exports of wolfram from Burma more than doubledin 1930*31 and amounted 
to <>,800 tons valued at R58 lakhs, as compared with L900 tons valued at R28 
Wolfiam oie lakhs in 1929-30. The trade received a stimulus 

(K58 lakhs). owing to the fears of a restricted supply from, China, 

the most prolific source of tungsten in the world. The United Kingdom had, 
as usual, the largest share in the trade, about 84 per cent, and took 3,200 tons 
as compared with 1,200 tons, a year ago, while German requirements about 
400 tons, showed no variation. 

Chromite or chrome iron ore was in better demand and exports increased 
from 17,000 tons valued at R6 lakhs to 21,000 tons valued at R7 lakhs. The 

United Kingdom and France which required 1,600 
tons and 150 tons in 1929-30 increased their respec- 
tive takings to 2,500 tons and 1,400 tons, while Germany further reduced her 
purchases from 7,100 tons to 3,500 tons. The exports to the United States 
of America were maintained at the preceding year's level and amounted to 
7,000 tons. Norway renewed her interest in the trade and took 4,300 ton3. 

Exports of pig lead further increased from 1,456,000 cwts. to 1,499,000 
cwts., but the value realised fell by R28 lakhs to R2,17 lakhs. The United 
Kingdom accounted for 1,157.000 cwts. or 77 per 
cent of the total quantity shipped in 1930-31 as com- 
pared with 921,000 cwts. or 63 per cent in the preceding rear. Japan and 
China also took larger quantities, their respective requirements being 131,000 
cwts. and 24,000 cwts. while the takings of Germany and Belgium fell to 47.000 
cwts. and 28,00o cwts. from 201,000 cwts. and 122,000 cvts. respt ctuely 
recorded a year ago. 

Exports of paraffin wax, which had improved from 52,000 tons valued at 
R2,46 lakhs in 1928 29 to 66.000 tons valued at R3,18 lakhs in 1929-30 
declined to 58.000 tons valued at K2,82 lakhs in the 
year under re\iew. This represented a fall of 12 
per cent in quantity and of II per cent in valie a& 
compared with 1929*30. The United Kmadom, the largest purchaser of this 
article, considerably reduced her requirements and took only 10.000 tons as 
compared with 22,000 tons a year ago. There were also reduced shipments 
to Germany, the Netherlands and Belgium which among them absorbed 8.000 
tons as compared with 11,000 tons in 1929-30. Spain took less and Italy 
somewhat more than in the preceding vear, their respective requirements 
being 1,300 tons and 2,000 tons. The demands from the United States of 
America went down from 8,000 tons to 6,000 tons, but tho^e from Chile were 
oractically stationary at about 3,000 tons. China, the Union af South Afiica 
and Portuguese East Africa, on the other hand, materially impiov^d their 
position, their respective purchases rising from 3,000, 2,000 pad 3,000 tons 
to 7,000, 3.000 and G,000 tons. The trade was, as usual, divided between 
Bengal and Burma, the latter cordiibuting three-fomths oi the total quantity 
shipped . 

The exports of oilcakes recorded a decrease of 19.000 tons in quantity and 
of R 1 ,04 lakhs in value and amounted to 254,000 tons valued at R2,08 lakhs in 
1930-31. Groundnut cake was the most important 

Oilcakes (R2,os lakhs). item under this group and accounted for 72 per cent 
of the total quantity of oil cakes exported. Notwith- 
standing an increase in the quantity shipped from 172.000 tons to 182,000 
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(R2,b2 Jakhs). 



Rubber. 

tons, the value declined from R197 lakhs to R142 lakhs. The United Kingdom 
further increased her requirements and took 94,000 tons as against 77,000 
tons in 1929-30. Germany also showed greater interest, her purchases 
advancing from 28,000 tons to 36,000 tons, while there were substantial reduc- 
tions in the shipments to the Netherlands, Belgium and Ceylon. Exports of 
cotton cake increased from 3,000 tons to 8,000 tons in quantity and from S3 
lakhs to E6 lakhs in value. Of the total exports, the United Kingdom and 
Germany took 1,000 and 3,000 tons as compared with 2,000 and 1,000 
tons respectively a year ago. Exports of linseed cake fell to less than half 
of those in 1929-30 and amounted to 24,000 tons valued at S27 lakhs, of which 
the United Kingdom took 18,000 tons (33,000 tons) and the Netherlands 4,000 
tons (12,000 tons), the figures for the preceding year being given in brackets. 
Shipments of rape and sesamum cake receded in quantity from 35,000 tons 
to 31,000 tons and in value from R38 lakhs to R27 lakhs. Ceylon and Japan, 
the two principal customers, reduced their requirements by a thousand tons 
to 15,000 tons each. The demands for coconut cake dropped by 500 tons 
to 4.000 tons in quantity and by R2 lakhs to R3 lakhs in value, Germany 
and Belgium continuing to be the sole destinations. Despatches of castor 
cake, entirely to Ceylon, amounted to nearly a thousand tons, there being 
practically no shipments in 1929-30. 

The total reported production of cured coffee during 1929-30 was 39 million 
lbs. on an area of 163,000 acres, as compared with 28 million lbs. m the prf ced- 
~ i 1 1 . * ing vear on a slightly reduced acreage. The demand 

o ee ( , « a - s). f or i nc ji an coffee in the markets abroad during the 

year was very satisfactory and exports increased from 184,000 cwts. to 293,000“ 
cwts. m quantity and from Rl. 45 lakhs to Rl, 92 lakhs in value. Expressed 
m percentages, the^e figures represented an increase of 59 per cent in 
quantity and of 32 per cent in value. The prohibitory measure 
against the importation of foreign grown coffee with a view to preventing 
the entry of a serious pest, the coffee berry borer, into India also 
exercised a stimulating effect on local demands for the indigenous product. 
The most noticeable feature of the trade was that France more than 
doubled her purchases from 44,000 cwts. to 108,000 cwts. and regained 
her lost position as the principal consumer of Indian coffee. The United 
Kingdom, which had the largest share in the preceding year’s trade, came 
next m spite of an increase in her takings from 69,000 cwts. to 78,000 cwts. 
Shipments to other European countries also showed a remarkable expansion, 
Germany absorbed 22,000 cwts. (15,000 cwts.), Norway 15,000 cwts. (12,000 
cwts.), Italy 10,000 cwts. (6,000 cwts.), the Netherlands 18,000 cwts. (5,000 
cwts.) andBelgium 11,000 cwts. (3,000 cwts.). The figures in brackets indicate 
the exports in the previous year. Exports to the Bahrein Islands also im- 
proved by 1,000 cwts. to 10,000 cwts., while those to Iraq and Australia 
showed no marked variation. 

The rubber trade during the year passed through one of the worst slumps* 
that it has ever experienced. Heavy carry-over Irorn previous year’s stocks 
combined with unrestricted production for some time 
{ Ri^lakhs). past * n a l most a h producing countries of the v oi id 

contributed materially to bring about this situation. 
The price of rubber (ribbed smoked sheet) in London which stood at 7^d. 
per lb. at the close of the preceding year fell almost continuously, from v,e< k 
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to week, to 3 |$. bv the middle of October, 1930. On the decision of many 
estates to curtail tlxeir output there was, however, a recovery and the price 
rose to on the 24th October. The market remained fairly steady during 
the next few weeks until 4]£-r7. was quoted on December, 12. Since then, 
as the pressure of accumulated stocks began to be increasingly felt, a weakness 
ensueu which carried the prices down to the low level of 3 J. on March, 20. 
The average declared value of the Indian shipments during 1930-31 also came 
dowi to Sas. Ikp. per lb. as compared with lias. 2 p. in 1929-30 and 12as, 5p. 
in 1928-29. The exports from India declined by over 2 million lbs. in quantity 
and R49 lakhs in value from 35 J million lbs. valued at Bl,79 lakhs in 1929-30 
to 23 million lbs. valued at Rl,30 lakhs in 1930-31. There were noticeable 
d'Wiea^cs in the shipments to the United States of America and the Straits 
Settlements, the former taking only 466,000 lbs. and the latter 5 million lbs. 
ascomparedwithl^millionlbs. and 5| million lbs. ayear ago. Exports to 
the United Kingdom were practically stationary at 11*7 million lbs., while 
thos 3 to Ceylon decreased by half a million lbs. to 5*3 million lbs. Madras and 
Buima had between them the entire trade in the proportion of 54 to 46 per 
cent. 


The total exports of spices in 1930-31 amounted to 342,000 cwts. valued 
at Rl,27 lakhs ab compared with 347,000 cwts. valued at Rl,96 lakhs in 
. 1929-30 and 319,000 cwts. valued at Rl,59 lakhs 

apices , a- . in 1928-29. Chillies and pepper represented 50 and 
30 per cent respectively of this total and the balance was made up chiefly of 
ginger, betelnuts and cardamoms. Exports of chillies rose from 170,000 cwts. 
to 172,000 cwts. accompanied by a fall in value from R46 lakhs to B34 lakhs. 
At cheaper prices, Ceylon increased her purchases from 135.000 cwts. to 153,000 
cwts. Shipments to the Straits Settlements, on the other hand, were reduced 
to less than half of her normal demands and totalled 10,000 cwts. Exports 
of pepper fell by 20,000 cwts. to 101,000 cwts. in quantity and by B54 lakhs 
to B52 lakhs in value or a decline of 17 per cent in quantity and of as much 
as 51 per cent in value. Italy regained her old position as the largest single 
purchaser of Indian pepper and took 29,000 cwts., or 1,000 cwts. less than 
In the preceding year. The United States of America and the United Kingdom 
also curtailed their requirements by 11,000 and 8,000 cwts. to 19,000 and 
14,000 cwts., respectively. Ginger was in better demand, shipments of which 
rose from 41,000 cwts. to 50,000 cwts., but the value remained unchanged 
at B16 lakhs. Exports of cardamoms and betelnuts also recorded increases 
in quantity but declined in vaJue. 

The exports of manures (including animal bones, fish manures, guano, 
hornmeal and sulphate of ammonia, but excluding oilcakes and saltpetre) 

- ^ nu totalled 121,000 tons valued at Rl,23 lakhs as eom- 
.xarntreo a &). pared with 122,000 tons valued at Bl,25 lakhs in 
1929-30. Of the total quantity of manures exported, bones including bone- 
meal represented 87 per cent, or 105,000 tons as against 90 per cent, or 110,000 
tons, a year ago. These figures include those of crushed bones (chiefly 
required lor industrial purposes), exports of which amounted to 67,000 tons 
in 1930-31 as compared with 73,000 tons in the preceding year. Belgium 
took 53,000 tons, or about 1,000 tons more than in 1929-30, wJtdle France and 
Germany reduced their purchases from 10,000 and 7,000 tons to 8,000 and 
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4,000 tons respectively. Deliveries of bonemeal were better than in the 
preceding year by 2,000 tons and amounted to 38,000 tons. Of the principal 
customers, Ceylon increased her takings from 11.000 tons to 13,000 tons, while 
shipments to the United States of America declined from 11,000 tons to 9,500 
tons. The United Kingdom and Japan each took 4,000 tons, or a little more 
than in the preceding year. Exports of uncrushed bones were small, amounting 
to only 22 tons as against 118 tons recorded a year ago. The value of fish 
manures and guano exported fell from R8 lakh & to R7 lakhs, of which Ceylon 
took R2 lakhs’ worth and Germany R4 lakhs’. Exports of hommeal, chiefly 
to Japan, also fell from 2,000 tons valued at R3| lakhs in 1929-30 to 1.500 
tons valued at R2 lakhs in 1930-31. Shipments of sulphate of ammonia 
amounted to 5,000 tons, there being no exports in 1929-30. 

There was a further decline in the exports of saltpetre which amounted 
to 83,000 cwts. valued at R7J lakhs as compared with 85,000 cwts. valued 
0 A , , , . at R9 lakhs, a year ago. The bulk of the shipments 

a P e re ( 2 a- s). were> as usual, to Ceylon which took 54,000 cwts. 

or 1,000 cwts. more than in the preceding year. Deliveries to the United 
Kingdom suffered a set-hack from 28,000 cwi>. to 23,000 cwts. The Straits 
Settlements required 2,000 cwts., almost the same as in the preceding year, 
while exports to Mauritius and Dependencies improved by 2,000 1 cwts. to 

4,000 cwts. 

As a result of the continued operation of the policy adopted by the 
Government in 1926 under which exports of opium to the Par East for 

* . /n i aa I « * i smoking are being reduced progressively with a view 

pmm( a s). ^eir ultimate extinction at the end of 1935, 

shipments of opium declined from 5,921 chests (7,458 cwts.) to 4,791 chests 
(6,003 cwts.). Although all exports are consigned to Government authorities 
at the ports of destination some are recorded under the head of private 
merchandise, because the shipments are handled at this end by the indenting 
Governments’ own agents, while the rest are recorded under the head of 
Government stores, because they are actually shipped by Indian Government 
agency. In the former category fall exports to French Indo-China. Siam, 
Java and British Borneo. Indo-Ohina and Siam, two of the three principal 
consumers of Indian opium (the third being the Straits Settlements) had 
their allotments reduced from 1,662 chests and 1,233 chests to 1,321 chests 
and 1,044 chests respectively ; shipments to British Borneo were reduced 
from 51 to 13 chests, while accidents of sailing dates raised those for Java 
from 604 chests to 643 chests. Exports on Government account to Hong- 
kong, the Straits Settlements and other East Indian Governments recorded 
a reduction from 1,966 chests to 1,670 chests ; while despatches (of medicinal 
opium) to the United Kingdom — also on Government account — dropped to 
70 chests as compared with 405 chests owing to lack of demand. 


The shipments of teakwood which during the two preceding years exceeded 

52,000 cubic tons valued at about 331,47 lakhs declined to 40,000 cubic tons 


Teakwood 
(Bl,17 lakhs). 


valued at 331,17 lakhs in the year under review. 
There was a substantial drop in the United Kingdom’s 
requirements fiom 31,000 to 22,000 cubic tons in con- 


sequence of the falling-off in the demand for wood in general and also of the 
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higher parity of Indian teakwood prices in comparison with certain other 
classes of timber* particularly of Russian origin. Amongst other principal 
customers, the United States of America alone increased her takings from 
2,000 to 3,500 cubic tons. The bulk of the supplies, representing 92 per cent 
of the total quantity shipped, came from Burma as compared with 95 per 
cent in 1929-30. 

The exports of dyeing and tanning substances showed an increase 
in quantity from 1,412,000 cwts. in 1929-30 to 1,463,000 cwts. in the year 

under review, but their value declined from Rl,12 
su^SsTm.osSs). lakhs t0 R 1 ’ 08 lakks - Myrobalans accounted for 89 
per cent of the total quantity of dyeing and tanning 
materials exported as compared with 87 per cent the year before. Exports 
nr x increased in quantity from 1,236, 000 cwts. to 1,304, 000 

cwts. but the value remained practically unchanged 
at R78 lakhs. The United Kingdom was, as usual, the largest purchaser 
taking 637,000 cwts. as against 514,000 cwts. in 1929-30. The next in im- 
portance was the United States of America, but her requirements were 
reduced to 266,000 cwts. from 305,000 cwts. There was an improvement 
in the shipments to Germany and the Netherlands which took 122,000 cwts. 
and 55,000 cwts. while Belgium and France cut down their needs to 52,000 
cwts. and 101,000 cwts. respectively. Exports of myrobalan extracts pro- 
gressively declined from 49,000 cwts. valued at R7 lakhs in 1928-29 to 26,000 
cwts. valued at R3 lakhs in 1929-30 and to 10,000 cwts. valued at R1 lakh 
in 1930-31. 

Shipments of cutch and gambier increased from 44,000 cwts. to 48,000 cwts* 
but there was no appreciable change in value which stood at R9 lakhs. Both the 
United Kingdom and France, the two regular buyers 
of this commodity, shared in this increase, their 
purchases during the year amounting to 30,000 cwts 
and 4,000 cwts. as compared with 29,000 cwts. and 3,000 cwts. respectively 
in 1929-30. 

The cultivation of natural indigo has been on the decHne for many years 
past. The total yield of dye in 1930-31 was estimated at 13,500 cwts. on an 
, acreage of 60,000 as compared with 14,400 cwts. on 

n ' g ° ^ a ~ 3 an area of 70,000 acres in the previous year. The 
exports, however, increased from 867 cwts. to 934 cwts. Greece continued 
to take an increasing interest in this commodity and required 360 cwts. as 
against 314 cwts. a year ago. Iraq’s purchases amounted to 169 cwts. which 
was double the quantity taken by her in the preceding year. Shipments to 
the United Kingdom and Egypt, on the other hand, receded to 135 cwts. and 
34 cwts. as against 215 cwts, and 107 cwts. respectively in 1929-30. 

Among other substances used in dyeing and tanning, exports of turmeric 
recorded an increase in quantity from 71,000 cwts. to 7 6,000 cwts. the value, 
however, remaining practically unchanged at R144 
lakhs, while demands for barks for tanning fell away 
by 1,000 cwts. to 2,500 cwts. 

Exports of unmanufactuied tobacco rose from 26 million lbs. to 28 million 
lbs. but, owing to lower prices, declined in value from R99-J lakhs to R96£- 
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Coir manufactures 
(R8S lakhs). 


lakhs. The bulk of the shipments (16 million lbs. 

° 8K ( C R96| 1 laSish 0tUred as a g a * ns fc 14} million lbs. in 1929-30) were, as usual, 
from Madras. Bengal and Bombay raised their 
contributions by 1 million lbs. each to 4 and 5 million lbs. respectively, while 
Burma’s share shrank from 4 million lbs. to 2} million lbs. The United Kingdom 
continued to be the best customer, although she reduced her purchases by 
half a million lbs. to 10 million lbs. Exports to the Straits Settlements also 
fell from 4 million lbs. to 2}million lbs. On the other hand, there were notice- 
able increases in the despatches to the Netherlands, Japan, and Aden and 
Dependencies which advanced by 1 million lbs. each to 2, 4 and 5 million lbs. 
respectively. 

Partly as a result of higher prices and partly on account of larger utilization 
of cheaper substitutes, exports of coir manufactures (other than rope) declined 
from 31,000 tons valued at Rl,04 lakhs in 1929-30 
C ° 1 ( r RSS I laklKs) UreS 26,000 tons valued at R88 lakhs during the year 

under review, thus showing a higher average value 
of R340 per ton as compared with R330 for the preceding year. Germany 
reduced her requirements by 3,000 tons to 5,000 tons and the Netherlands 
and Belgium by a thousand tons each to 5,000 tons and 4,000 tons 
respectively. Shipments to the United Kingdom, France, Italy and the 
United States of America were also on a lower scale and amounted to 4,700 
tons, 3,200 tons, 1,700 tons and 600 tons respectively. 

Chiefly as a result of increased exportation of rice bran, shipments of fodder, 
bran and pollards improved from 250,000 tons valued at Rl,19 lakhs to 
, „ , 262,000 tons valued at R77 lakhs. As in the pre- 

Fodder, bran aMpoUards ceding year; rice br£m accounted for 96 per cent 

of the total quantity shipped during 1930-31. 
Exports, however, advanced from 240,000 tons valued at Rl,09 lakhs to 252,000 
tons valued at R69 lakhs. The United Kingdom took 166,000 tons or 66 per 
cent as compared with 187,000 tons ox 78 per cent in 1929-30. Despatches 
to Germany also were somewhat smaller, amounting to 11,700 tons, while the 
Straits Settlements, Hongkong and the Federated Malay States considerably 
increased their purchases to 36.000 tons, 17,000 tons and 13,000 tons respec- 
tively. Shipments of other sorts of bran and pollards, chiefly to Ceylon, 
recorded an increase in quantity from 8,000 tons to 9,000 tons, but the value 
fell by Rl} lakhs to R6|- lakhs. 

Following a year of remarkable improvement, the mica trade found itself 
again in an unhealthy state. The shipments declined from 115,000 cwts. 
, r , , , valued at Rl,03 lakhs to 74,000 cwts. valued at R68 

‘ ica a s * lakhs of which mica splittings accounted for 62,000 
cwts. and blocks for 12,000 cwts. as compared with 96,000 cwts. and 19,000 
cwts. respectively a year ago. All the principal consuming countries shared 
in this decline. The United States of America and Germany reduced their 
demands to less than half of what they required in 1929-30, their respective 
takings being 21,000 cwts. and 6,000 cwts. in 1930-31, The United Kingdom 
was again the principal purchaser of Indian mica, a position which she had 
lost to the United States of America in the preceding year, and took 34,000 
cwts. as compared with 42,000 cwts. in 1929-30. Exports to France also 
fell from 9,000 cwts. to 6,000 cwts. 
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There was a set-back in the exports of Indian coal which amounted to 

428.000 tons in 1930-31 as compared with 685,000 tons in the preceding year. 

/imo * i . . All the principal customers reduced their purchases. 

Coal (R49 lakhs). Ceylon continued to be the best market for Indian 

coal but the shipments to that country fell from 341,000 tons to 296,000 tons. 
Both Hongkong and the Straits Settlements took much less than in the pre- 
ceding year, their respective takings being 56,000 and 25.000 tons as against 

173.000 and 59,000 tons in 1929-30. Exports to the Philippine Islands also 
fell from 58,000 to 33,000 tons and those to the United Kingdom from 20,000 
to 8,000 tons. These figures are exclusive of Indian coal carried in steamers* 
bunkers to foreign ports, exports of which amounted to 828,000 tons in 
1930-31 and were distributed as follows : — Calcutta 576,000 tons, Bombay 

171.000 tons, Karachi 13,000 tons, Madras 26,000 tons and Rangoon 42,000 
tons. 

The production of coal in India during 1930 was 23*8 million tons as com- 
pared with 23*4 million tons in the preceding year. The price of Desherghur 
coal at Calcutta ranged between R5-12 and R6 per ton into wagon up to 
the beginning of August. From that time till the end of the year under re- 
view the rate stood unchanged at R5-1 2 except for a short spell of weakness 
about March 20, 1931, when the quotations varied from R5-4 to R5-12. 

The trade in Indian hemp was very much restricted owing to competition 
with qualities obtainable from other countries. As a general rule, Indian 
hemp was preferred only when its prices were rela- 
tively lower than those of other fibies. Exports 
fell by 33 per cent in quantity and by 42 per cent 
in value from 435,000 cwts. valued at R68J lakhs in 1929-30 to 293,000 cwts. 
valued at R39J lakhs in 1930-31 and, with the exception of 1921-22, were 
the lowest recorded since the beginning of the century. As usual, Belgium 
took the largest quantity, but shipments to that country steadily declined 
to 151,000 cwts. from 181.000 cwts. in 1929-30 and 297.000 cwts. m 1928-29. 
The United Kingdom and Germany considerably reduced their purchases 
from 73,000 and 62,000 cwts. to 33.000 and 20,000 cwts. respectively, while 
France took 22,000 cwts., ci 2.000 evts. more than in 1929-30. Shipments 
to ?taly fell away from 29,000 cwts. to 6,000 cwts. and those to the United 
States of America from 23, UOO to 9,000 cwts. Greece took 21,000 cwts., almost 
the same as in the preceding year, while exports to Denmark advanced from 

7.000 to 10,000 cwts. 

Postal Articles. 


Hemp, raw 
(R39I lakhs). 


Ln ports and Exports. 

The value of the imports of Postal articles not specified ?? declined further 
from R4,08 lakhs to R3,54 lakhs. The figures exclude the following classes 
of imports by post (including letter packets by registered and ordinary post) 
referred to Collectors of Customs for assessment, viz., (a) jewellery, (6) precious 
stones, (c) gold and silver thread. (<Z) cigarettes and ( e ) cinematograph films. 
The share of the United Kingdom fell ixom 63 per cent to 61 per cent and that 
of Italy from 17 to 15 per cent. The shares of Germany, France, Japan and 
Ceylon remained almost stationary, while that of Hongkong increased slightly. 
The value of the articles exported by post also fell from R2,34 lakhs to R2,04 
i akhs of which the United Kingdom absorbed R53| lakhs or 26 per cent, the 
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Government Store s. 

Straits Settlements R60 lakhs or 29 per cent, Ceylon 14 per cent, France 6 per 
cent, Hongkong 5 per cent, the Federated Malay States 3 per cent, Iraq 2 per 
cent and Persia and Sumatra 1 per cent each. 


Re-expoets. 

The re-export trade in foreign merchandise further declined from R7 
crores in 1929-30 to R5 crores during the year under review. The articles 
which were chiefly responsible for this decrease were raw wool ( — R36J lakhs), 
wool manufactures ( — R36 lakhs), cotton piecegoods ( — R22 lakhs), raw cotton 
( — R18 lakhs), gums and resins ( — R14 lakhs) and iron or steel ( — R12 
lakhs). Re-exports of raw wool contracted from 8 million lbs. valued at R65 
lakhs to 5 million lbs. valued at R28-| lakhs. The United Kingdom and the 
United States of America required 2-6 and 2*4 million lbs. respectively as com- 
pared with 4 million lbs. each in the preceding year. Woollen manufactures 
also dropped from R78 lakhs to R42 lakhs. Cotton piecegoods recorded a 
decline of 22 per cent in quantity and of 31 per cent in value and amounted 
to 17 million yds. valued at R48 lakhs in 1930-31 as against 22 million yards 
valued at R70 lakhs in the preceding year. Iraq raised her demands from 
4*7 million yards to 6*5 million yards, while the other countries on the Persian 
Gulf absorbed among themselves 7 million yards, a reduction of 5 million 
yards as compared with 1929-30. The requirements of Ceylon, the Straits 
Settlements and the African countries were also on a much lower level. Ship- 
ments of foreign raw cotton fell away to 100 tons valued at R1 lakh from 1,400 
tons valued at R19 lakhs a year ago. Re-exports of sugar shrank from 7,300 
tons (R17 lakhs) to 3,400 tons (R7 lakhs). Gums and resins also declined 
from 78,000 cwts. to 53,000 cwts. in quantity and from S29 lakhs to R 15 
lakhs in value. On the other hand, increases were noticeable under rubber 
manufactures, tanned hides and skins, instruments and apparatus, and drugs 
and medicines. The shares of the principal countries in the total trade were: 
the United Kingdom 41 per cent, the United States of America 10 per cent, 
Iraq 7 per cent, Ceylon and Persia 6 percent each. Arabia 4 per cent, Japan 
and Germany 3 per cent each and the Bahrein Islands and the Straits Settle- 
ments 2 per cent each. As usual, the bulk of the trade passed through 
Bombay, which accounted for 63 per cent ; Karachi had 21 per cent and 
Bengal 8 per cent. 


Government Stores. 

Under this head, imports showed a decline of R64 lakhs over the preced- 
ing year's figure and amounted to RS,27 lakhs. The noticeable decreases 
were under machinery and millwork ( — R96 lakhs), iron and steel ( — R30 
lakhs), instruments, and apparatus, copper and wool manufactures ( — R8 lakhs 
each), arms, ammunition and military stores ( — R4 lakhs), paper and 
pasteboard ( — R3 lakhs). There was. however, an increase of R94 lakhs 
under vehicles. 

Exports of Indian produce on Government account declined from R95 
lakhs to R77 lakhs owing to a fall of R20 lakhs in the exports of opium -which 
were valued at R69 lakhs in 1930-31. Re-exports on Government account 
amounted to R10 lakhs in 1930-31 as against Rll lakhs in 1929-30. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The Direction ot Overseas Trade. 

The violent changes which have taken place in the prices of commodities, 
particularly during 1930-31, have necessarily impaired statistics of imports 
and exports when recorded in money values as a measure of the trend of 
India’s foreign trade. With a view to eliminating price changes as far as 
possible, some supplementary figures have been worked out and exhibited in 
the tables on page 13 of this Review, wherein imports and exports 
have been expressed in terms of the average values of the pre-war year 
1913-14, thus rendering it possible to make a comparison on the quantitative 
basis. The fluctuations in the prices of imported and exported articles have 
also been shown by means of index numbers, taking the year 1913-14 as the 
base. The total imports, as declared, amounted in 1930-31 to R165 crores, 
compared with R241 crores in 1929-30, a decrease of 32 per cent. But as 
the average values of imports in 1930-31 were 18 per cent lower than in the 
preceding year, there was a quantitative decline of only 17 per cent. Ex- 
ports of Indian merchandise, allowing similarly for changes in prices, were 
smaller by 11 per cent in volume, although the recorded value showed & 
decline of 29 per cent from R311 crores in 1929-30 to R220 cucies in 1930-31. 
It will be observed that the fall in the volume of imports wa^ much greater 
than that of exports, for, owing to the comparative inelasticity oi manu- 
facturing costs, imports were, from the consumer's standpoint, somewhat 
expensive, while, as testified by the fact that many staple export commodi- 
ties stood at veil under pre-war prices, the purchasing power oi large sections 
of the population had shown an actual decline. Secondly, under the stimulus 
of protection afforded by increased duties, the output of many important 
Indian industries has shown a considerable increase, which (as in the < of 
cotton goods, etc.) has been accompanied by a corresponding decline in im- 
ports. Thirdly, vis a vis British manufactures, foreign competition has be- 
come much more acute in many trades with consequent f all in prices, re- 
ducing the money value of the turnover still further. All these facts should 
be borne in mind in an examination oi the following tables which shew the 
distribution of India’s foreign trade. These tables illustrate the direction of 
trade in two different aspects and, in the absence oi more complete data re- 
garding the volume of the trade, should be studied on the basis of actual 
declared values. Tables A, B and C show’ the shares of the various foreign 
countries in India’s total trade and tables D and E analyse the trade in 
selected commodities or groups of commodities in order to indicate the shares 
of the chief countries interested in each trade. The main features are also 
illustrated in chart No. 8 prefixed to this Review’. 
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Direction of Trade. 


Table A. 


— 


1913-14 



1928-29 


Exports 

Imports 

Net Imports 
(—) or 

Exports ( +) , 

Exports 

Imports 

Net Imports 
( — ) or 
Exports (+) 


R(Crores) 

R(Croras) 

R(Crores) 

R(Crores) 

R(Crores) 

R(Crores) 

United Kingdom 

58 

117 

— >9 

72 

113 

—41 

Other British Possessions 

36 

11 


4b 

24 

4-24 

TOiAL BEMI"H EMP'EE 

94 

128 

—34 

120 

137 

—17 

Europe 

85 

CO 

->-55 

95 

51 

4*44 

United States of America . 

22 

1 5 

+17 

40 

17 

—23 

Japan 

23 

1 5 

+18 

i 35 

IS 

4-17 

Other Foreign Countries 

25_ 

15 

+10 

1 48 

30 

-18 

Toiix Foreign Coux tries 

155 

| 55 

+100 

238 

116 

J-102 

GRAND TOTAL 

249 

1 183 

+06 

338 

1 253 

+85 



1929-00 | 

1930-31 

Exports 

1 

Imports 

i 

Net Imports 
(— ) or 
Exports (+) 

1 

Exports 

i 

i Imports 

Net Imports 
(- ) or 
Exports (+) 


0 

1 

1 

o 

1 R(Crores) 

R(Crores) 

R(Crores) 

R (Croresj 

United Kingdom 

1 69 

103 

—34 

54 


— 7 

Other British Possessions . 

45 

21 

+24 

36 

15 

-21 

Total British Empire 

1 114 

124 

—10 

90 

70 

+14 

Europe 

1 84 

49 

+35 

53 

36 

4-17 

United States of America . 

, 37 

! is 

+19 

21 

15 

+« 

Japan 

! 33 

24 

+ 9 

24 

15 

+9 

Other Foreitm Countries 

; 

50 

20 

+24 

38 

23 

+15 

Total Foreign Countries 

204 

! 

l 117 

+87 

136 

89 

+47 

GRAND TOTAL 

318 1 

! 241 

+77~ 

226 

165 

-r61 


Table B. 


Import x. 


— 


1913-14 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

United Kingdom 


Per cent 
64*1 

Per cent 
47*7 

Per cent 
44-7 

Per cent 
42-8 

Per cent 
37*2 

Germany 


6*9 

0*1 

6*3 

6*0 

7*5 

Java .... 


5*8 

5*9 

6*5 

o' 7 

0*3 

Japan 


2*6 

7*2 

7*0 

9*8 

8*8 

United States of America 


2*6 

S*2 

7*1 

7*3 

9*1 

Belgium 


2*3 

3*0 

2*8 

2*8 

2*8 

Austria and Hunsarv . 


2*3 

*5 

*6 

*8 

*6 

Straits Settlements 


1*8 

2*3 

2*0 

2*6 

2*4 

Persia, Arabia. Iraq, Asiatic Tuikey. 1*5 

1*8 

1-9 

2*1 

2*S 

etc. 

France 


1*5 

1*7 

1*9 

1*9 

1*7 

Mauritius . 


1*3 



. , 

, . 

Italy 


1*2 

*2*7 

2*9 

2*8 

2*7 

China 


. *9 

1*8 

1*7 

1-7 

2*0 

Netherlands 


*8 

1*9 

1*9 

1-8 

1*9 

Au&tialia . 


*5 

*8 

3*3 

2*3 

1*5 

Hongkong . 


. *5 

*5 

*3 

*3 

*5 

Dutch Borneo 


*4 

*5 

*5 

*4 

*3 

Cevlon 


*4 

1 *8 

•s 

*7 

*9 

Switzerland 


■3 

1*1 

1*0 

*9 

*8 

Kenya and Zanzibar . 


*3 

1*0 

1*1 

1*4 

1*8 
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Direction of Trade 

Table C. 


Effort*. 


— 


1913-14 

1927-28 | 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

United Kingdom 


Per cent 
23*4 

Per cent 
25-0 i 

Per cent 
21*4 

Per cent 
21*8 

Per cent 
24-0 

Germany . 


10*6 

9*9 

9*6 

8*4 

6*3 

Japan .... 


9*1 

8*9 

10*2 

10*2 

10*6 

United States of America 


8-7 

11*1 

11*8 

11*6 

9*4 

France .... 


7*1 

4*9 

5*3 

5-3 

4*9 

Belgium .... 


4*8 

3*3 

4*0 

3*8 

3*4 

Austria and Hungary . 


4*0 

•i , 

.. 

.. 

. , 

Ceylon . 


3*6 

4*8 1 

4*2 

4*2 

5*0 

Persia, Arabia, Iraq, Asiatic Turkey, 

3*2 

2*5 

2*1 

2*1 

2*2 

etc. 

Italy .... 


3*1 

3*9 

4*5 ! 

3*6 

3*5 

Hongkong .... 


3*1 

•7 

*7 j 

1*0 

•7 

Straits Settlements 


2*7 

2*8 

2*4 

2*5 

2*8 

China .... 


2*3 

1*4 

! 2*8 

4*1 

5*9 

Central and South America . 


2*2 

3*3 

I 3*3 

3*2 

2*3 

Netherlands 


1*7 

2*4 

2*6 

2*8 

2*9 

Australia .... 


1 1*6 

2*0 

| 2*2 

1*8 

2*0 

Kenya and Zanzibar . 


1*0 

*6 

*5 

*5 

*5 

Russia .... 


•9 

*1 

*1 

*1 

*2 

Spain .... 

. 

■s 

l'O 

1*2 

1*1 

1*1 

Java • • • • 

. 

*8 

*7 

i 

M 

1*3 

1*2 


Table D. 


Imports. 


— 



Iron and Steel 

Machinery 

Hardware 

1913- 

14 

«>§ 

°o 

1930- 

3L 

1913- 

14 

1929- 

30 

1930- 

31 

1913- 

14 

1929- 

30 

1930- 

SI 




Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 




cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

United Kingdom 

. 


€9 9 

59 2 

52 3 

89*8 

75*1 

74*7 

j7*2 

35*6 

36*4 

United States of America . 



2-6 

3*1 

4*6 

3-3 

9 6 

11*4 

9*7 

11*7 

12*5 

Germany .... 



14*5 

5 7 

6-0 

5*6 

9 5 

8*2 

IS 2 

32*6 

29*9 

Belgium • 



11*5 

! 23-5 

24*9 

. . 

ro 


* * 1 

•8 

*9 

Japan .... 







1 

• . 

1 15 

1 5-1 

5*8 

Prance and Luxemburg 




s-° 

4*1 

. , 

i | 



10 

*6 

Percentage of total trade 

represente 1 

by ! 










countries shown 

* 


98 5 

t 96*5 

92*8 

98*7 

95*2 

9i*3 

j 86*6 

86*8 

86*1 

Total value or trade B(lak» i £) 

• 

16,01 j 17,21 

j 10,89 

7,76 

18,22 

14,35 

J 3,95 

5,G7 

3*60 
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Direction oi Trade. 

Table D— c ontd. 

Imports — contd. 

Motor caps, motor '■ Instruments 

oycms, no. , 



1918- 

14 

1929- 

30 

19 sf ' 

1913- 

14 

1929- 

30 

1930- 

31 


Per 

Per 

Pfr 1 

Per 

Per 

Per 


cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

United Kingdom 

71*8 

20*8 

23*7 

73*3 

59*4 

53*4. 

United States of Ameiica . . . . . 

15*1 

59*1 

48 3 

8*0 

14*7 

16*4 

Germany ...«••• * 


1*1 

1*5 1 

8*2 

14*3 

15 7 

Netherlands ••••••• 



• • 

.* 

8-4 

3*6 

Belgium ........ 

4*5 

*3 1 

*4 

« 

1*3 

2*1 

Japan ••«••••• 

.. 


*2 

*0 

2*2 

1*9 

Fiance • . . « * • • 

4*5 

1*7 

1*8 j 


1*6 

| 

1*5 

Italy .*.*»•••. 

.. 

1 .3*8 

| 4*5 1 

2*2 

2*8 

2*0 

Canada « *•••«• 

Percentage of total trade represented hy countries 

** 

12*7 

19*0 ! 

I 

94*3 

96*7 

te*5 

shown 

95*4 

99*5 | 

99 4 

1'OTAL VALUE Or TRADE R (LAKHS) 

1,53 

7,52 | 

4,99 J 

1,82 

5,38 

4,77 






Cotton Manufac- 
tures 

Silk M^nutac- 
ttjres 


Sugar 


“ 




1913- 

14 

1929- 

30 

1930- 

31 

1913- 

14 

1929- 

30 

1930- 

81 

1913- 

14 

1929- 

30 

1930- 

31 

United Kingdom 




Per 

cent 

10*1 

Per 

cent 

63*5 

Per 

cent 

58*0 

Per 

cent 

9*0 

Per 

cent 

2*4 

Per 

cent 

3*1 

Per 

cent 

1*8 

Per 

cent 

6*5 

Per 

cent 

9 

United States of America 




*4 

1*5 

10 

•• 

*6 

*6 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Germany 




2*1 

•4 

*4 

7*2 

41 

3*1 

*1 

1*7 

1*4 

Belgium 




• • 

*2 

•2 


20 

1*3 




J apan • • ■ * 




1*8 

26*5 

30*3 

46 8 

47*8 

42*1 

• • 

.. 

. . 

France .... 






*2 

7*8 

3*0 

1*6 

.. 

1 4 

. * 

Switzerland 





' ro 

1*0 

*4 

3*9 | 

3*2 

. . 

, 


Italy .... 




1*5 

! i *° 

1*5 

6*1 

fl 

7*9 

. . 



Netherlands • 




1*6 1 

2*0 

2*5 


.. 

. . 

. . 



China* .... 




1 

*1 

2*4 

4*3 

20 6 

, 20 5 1 

30*2 

. . 

7 

*3 

Javaf . 




I 


1 


1 

*2 


71*8 

82*3 1 

90 0 

Maurtms 




.. 

.. 

.. 



. . 

16*9 

.. 

. . 

Percentage or total trade 
countries shoun . 

represented by 

97*6 

99*4 

99*4 

97*9 

99*6 

99 1 

90 6 

92*6 1 

93 1 

Total value or trade H (takes) 

• 

66,30 

59,49 

2%26 

l 

3,10 

3^35 

~lT 

14,96 

15,78 | 

10,96 


* Includes Hongkong and Macao, 
t Includes the Straits Settlements. 
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Direction of Trade 


Table D. — condd. 


Imports — eonclcl. 





Liquors 


Mineral oiis ^ 


Paper 


— 



1913* 

1929- 

1930- 

1913- 

1 

1929- | 

I 

1930- 

1 

1913- 

1929- l 1930- 




14 

uO 

31 

14 

DO i 

1 

31 

14 t 

1 

SO 

31 




Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 




cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent i 

cent 

United Kingdom 



o2*9 

58- 5 

o9*o 

5’ 7 

2*9 

2*4 

5o*0 

34*7 

31-2 

United states ot America 



2*7 

5-0 

5 0 

56-1 

28*3 

35 1 

. . 

o» > 

4*5 

Germany 



10*7 

9-D ' 

9 3 

7*3 

2*1 

ro 

17*0 

lio 

9*7 

■France 



lb-8 

17-0 

15-4 


, , 



12 

•5 

Netherlands 



. . 

2*5 

-*9 

. . 

. , 


2*5 

7*0 

7*0 

Persia 



, . 



3-7 

28*1 

22*0 

, , 

e * 


Borneo, Sumatra, etc.* . 
Norway .... 






25 1 

20*8 

13*1 

5*0 

14’2 

150 

Sweden .... 
Buriat .... 



•• 

1 - 1 


" ’9 

lV-4 

23*1 i 

3*1 

10*3 

10 4 

Austria .... 




. 


,, 

. . 

, , 

8*3 

9*0 

10*3 

Percentage of total trade represented by 

I 

I 

92*9 






t 


countries shown . 

• 

• 

95-1 

92 2 

98*o 

99*6 

96*7 

91-9 

88*6 | 

88*6 

TOML VALUE OP TRADE S(LAKHS) 

• 

2,24 

3,77 

3,32 

"1,12 

11,04 

| 10,48 

1,59~ 

3,72" 

j~2£7~ 

* Includes the Straps Settlements and Celebes and other Islands. 





- 

Includes Georgia and Azerbaijan. 







Table E. 

Exports. 



TEA 



Jxrra (raw) 


, Jute 

ViANirrACTUI.ES 


1913-14 

1929-30 

1930-3 L 

1913-14 

1929-30 1930-D1 

I 1013-14 

1929-30 

1930-D1 


Ptr 

Ptr 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 


cent 

cent 

ct nt 

c nt 

cent 

c°nt 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Uniftd TC. udom 

72-4 

So 3 

&4-7 

3S0 

2o*5 

17*3 

6 3 

6 1 

5*7 

Ocii d\ 

4 8 

2 9 

2 *C 

. , 




2 S 

2 9 

Au-*i da . 

3 x 

1 2 

1 2 

. . 


. . 

10 6 

8 1 

11 2 


11 -i 

1 1 

1 5 

* , 


# , 




Per-p, .Won, A-ntjc 










Turley and I' iq 

1 2 

2 0 

X S 




1 

« * 

t • 

United btaix^ 01 










Am nca . 

7 

2 3 

-j - 

li*9 

9 o 

- 1 

. 41-5 

D01 

3' 5 

Ceyb n 

1 6 

1 0 

l*t> 







Germany . 




21 S 

27 3 

27 2 




Prance 




fc. 4 

13 3 

1*- 3 




Italy .... 




5 5 

7 0 

7 1 




Argentina . 




. , 

6 

*8 

10 4 

1 "t a 

ib-4 

Java .... 







1 2*5 

3 3 

5*1 

Ja:> n 




. , 

1 6 

•9 

"5 

1 a 

•3 

Pelgium 




5 

5 7 


t , 

*7 


Perc ntdge of to 4 *»l 










trade rfpie-fntcd 




1 




1 


by country*; -hown . 

94*4 

95 5 

96 1 

37 6 

s5*3 

S3 4 

71 8 

71-3 

71 2 

Total value 0* 





"I 





T ADE R(lakhs) 

14,98 

26,01 

23,56 

30,33 

1 27,i 7 

12,83 

28,27 

1 51,93 

31.89 
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Direction, of Trade. 


Table E — contd. 


Exports — contd. 



COTTOK (LA\N ) 

Oil seeds 

Food Glains 

Hides a> i skias 
(haw a>d iam«ed x 


1913- 

24 

1929- 

30 

i 

1930- 

31 

1913- 

34 

1920- 

30 

1080- 

3a 

1913- 

14 

1929- 

30 

1930- 

31 

1918- 

14 

1920- 
' 3v 

; x98t»- 
31 


Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Pel 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

emt 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

United Kingdom 

3*5 

6*6 

6*5 

£2*2 

16*5 

15*0 

26*7 

2*9 

9*8 

25*9 

46*0 

1 5.*3 

Persia, Arabia, Asiatic 
Tuikey and Iraq . 

, , 




.. 


6*6 

4*7 

** S 




United S»-ate« of 

Am a :ica 


1*8 

1*0 

1*2 

40 

3*7 

# # 

, , 

,, 

24*3 

2s*l 

22*9 

Cej Ion 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

*3 

*4 

11*5 

20*1 

2u*l 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Gtmmy . 

14*0 

7*5 

7*1 

16*0 

19*8 

10*1 

7*0 

9*6 

4*e 

20-3 

7*5 

3*8 

Fr«x.c 

.. 

6*0 

3*s 

01*4 

23*0 

23*9 

. . 

.. 

.. 

.. 

2*3 

l-o 

It- 1% 

7*7 

3*9 

8*1 

5*0 

7*9 

11*2 

.. 

*4 

*3 

3*3 

3*1 

8*2 

Japan 

4/*2 

41-9 

45* S 

1 " 

*9 

*3 

3*8 

1 *9 

*4 

.. 

2*0 

2*5 

Belgium . 

10*3 

8*7 

5-7 

| 16*0 

2*3 

‘.*0 

.. 

*9 

1-7 

1 •• 

1-4 

•8 

China* 

1*7 

14*4 

16*0 

l 

.. 

.. 

.. 

9*2 

18*4 

.. 

*4 


Xetkerliiidb 

.. 

1 *4 

1 3 

1 1*0 

13 5 

18*3 

0*8 

4*4 

3*0 

3*3 

1*7 

2*7 

Strui - Settlements . 


.. 

** 


*3 

•t 

C*7 

9*7 

10*1 

.. 

*4 

*4 

&p t in 

1 ** 

1*9 

2*5 


*9 

1*8 

.. 



2* 

19 

w 

Suni.ti i md J v 

1 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

1*0 

10*0 

t>*i 

.. 

.. 

.1 

peicniugi oi tot I 
tr d repie-ented 

ly count n 1 " shown. 

, 83*0 

90*1 

( .9S 

92*s 

9C *0 

S8*2 

OK 

7o* i 

rs*a 

Si* 9 

93*0 

94*1 

Totai a \iue o 

TPADE B(LAKP&). 

41,04 

63,08 

46, sa 

25,03 

26, 4G 

17 85 

45 14 

31,79 

29, S8 

13,93 

If ,V 4 

11, 6S 


* Includes Hongkong and Macao. 

It v. ill be seen from Table A that India’s exports usually exceed ter mi- 
p rt« in the ca-e of all countries with vhich she deals excepting the United 
Kingdom, vheie the reverse has always been the case. In the case oi the 
United Kingdom there was a large decrease in the imports from that country 
during 1930-31, thus reducing the excess of imports over exports to K7 crcres 
from R34 exores in 1929-30 and P41 crores in 1928-29. It should be noted 
that the figure for the year under review was the lowest recorded and that 
the balance of India’s trade in merchandise with the rest of the British Empire 
including the United Kingdom, which is normally against India, turned in 
favour of India to the extent of R14 crores in 1930-31. The results of the 
transactions with the European countries and the United States of America 
showed much smaller balances in favour of India than in the preceding year, 
while in the case of Japan the favourable balance remained at B9 croies as 
in 1929-30. 

The principal countries supplying India's impoit requirements aie listed in 
Table B in order of their importance in 1913-14 with the percentage shares 
of each in the total trade, while the principal destinations of the expoit trade 
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are shown in Table CL As has been noted before, there was a heavy reduc- 
tion in the imports from the United Kingdom, Her share in the total import 
trade fell from 42-8 per cent in 1929-30 to 37*2 per cent in 1930-31, while in 
exports it rose from 21*8 per cent to 21 per cent. Concurrently, the share 
of the whole of the British Empire dropped from 5] *5 to 40*1 per cent in 
imports, but in exports it advanced from 35*8 to 39*8 per cent. Both the 
United States of America and Germany increased their shares from 7*3 and 
6*6 per cent to 9*1 and 7 # 5 per cent under imports, while their shares in exports 
declined from 11*6 and 8*4 per cent to 9*4 and 6*3 per cent re*]>(‘djveh\ There 
was a setback in Japan's participation in the total ininon trade, her share 
falling from 9*8 to 8*8 per cent, although under <*xpuits it showed an increase 
from 10*2 to 10*6 per cent. The trade with Italy. France. Belgium and the 
Netherlands showed no great variation. China increased her participation 
from 1*7 bo 2*0 per cent in imports and from 4*1 to 3*9 per cent in exports. 
Large arrivals of sugar accounted for an increase in the Chare of Java from 
5*7 to 6*3 per cent in imports. 

Turning to the main groups of commodities in the impojt trade (Table D), 
there is to be noted a substantial decline ol the British proportion in the im- 
ports of cotton manufactures and iron and steel. In cotton manufactures 
the share of the United Kingdom declined from 63*5 per 'em in 1929-30 to 
58*0 per cent in 1930-31, her share in the pre-war year 1913-14 being 90*1 
per cent. On the other hand, Japan and China (the supplier from which 
consisted largely of twist and yarn) increased their shares from 26*5 per cent and 
2*4 per cent to over 30 per cent and 4 per cent respectively. Under iron and 
steel the share of the United Kingdom receded from 59*2 to 52*3 per cent, 
while Belgium, Germany and the United States of America advanced their 
positions. In machinery the United Kingdom enjoyed a predominant posi- 
tion, although it showed a tendency to weaken ; her share in the total imports 
being 74*7 per cent as compared with 75*1 per cent in 1929-30. The share 
of the United States of America improved from 9*6 to 11*4 per cent, while 
that of Germany receded from 9*5 to 8*2 per cent. In motor vehicles both 
the United Kingdom and Canada increased their participation at the cost of 
the United States of America, the share of which declined from 59*1 to 48*3 
per cent. The United Kingdom lost a portion of the trade in instruments to 
the United States of America and Germany, while her share in the imports 
of hardware recovered from 35*6 to 36*4 per cent, the share of Germany 
declining from 32*6 to 29*9 per cent. The United Kingdom contributed 
59*6 per cent of the total imports of liquors as compared with 38*5 per 
cent in 1929-30. while the share of France dropped from 17*0 to 15*4 per 
cent. An increase in the share of China accompanied by a decrease in the 
share of Japan is the chief feature of the trade m silk manufactures. In 
mineral oils the United States of America and Russia advanced their posi- 
tions at the expense of Persia and the Dutch East Indies. 

On the export side (Table E) the United Kingdom absorbed 84*7 per cent 
of the total tea trade as compared with 85*3 per cent in 1929-30. while some 
improvements were recorded in the shares of the United States of America, 
Russia and Ceylon. In raw jute Germany came first with 27 per cent of the 
total trade as in the preceding year, while the interest of the United Kingdom 
fell from 20*5 to 17*3 per cent. France and Belgium increased their parti- 
cipation from 13 and 6 per cent to 14 and 8 per cent respectively, and the 
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United States of America showed a smaller interest, her share falling from 
9*3 to 8*1 per cent. Likewise, in jute manufactures the share of the United 
States of America dropped from 36*1 per cent to 34*5 per cent. The Argentine 
Republic also showed a smaller interest, taking 30*4 per cent as compared 
with 12‘9 percent m 1929-30, while there were marked increases in the parti* 
cipation of Australia and Java which rose to 11 and 5 per cent from 8 and 3 
per cent respectively. In raw cotton the increase in the shares of Japan 
and China, the two principal outside customers of Indian cotton, is note- 
worthy. All the European countries with the exception of Spain reduced 
their shares. Oilseeds were in poor demand from the oil crushing industries 
of Europe and this led to a reduction in the shares of the principal European 
countries with the exception of Italy, the Netherlands and Belgium. Under 
foodgrains, apart from the increase in the shares of China and the United 
Kingdom from 9*2 and 2*9 per cent in 1929-30 to 18*4 and 9*6 per cent res- 
pectively in 1930-31 and the decrease in the shares of Germany, and Java and 
Sumatra, none of the other changes are o± importance. In hides and skins 
the share of the United Kingdom advanced from 46 to 52*5 per cent, while 
that of the United States of America declined from 28 to 23 per cent. 
Germany and France reduced their shares, while the participation of the 
Netherlands and Japan showed increases. 

The British Empire and Mandated Territories. 

The imports from, and exports to, the United Kingdom and other British 
Possessions are shown in the following tables : — 


Import 6. 


Countries 



1913-14 ' 

1927-2S ! 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 




B (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

ft (lakhs) 

R(lakhs) 

ft (lakbs) 

United Kingdom. 

• 

• 

1,17,58 

1,19,21 

1,13,24 

1,03,10 

61,29 

Ceylon 

• 

• 

81 

1,90 

2,10 

1,80 

1,43 

Straits Settlements 

• 

• 

3,42 

5,84 

5,11 

6,16 

3,97 

Hongkong . 

• 

* 

98 

1,16 

78 

74 

87 

South Africa 

• 

• 

23 

54 

53 

i 

61 

43 

Mauritius . 

• 

• 

2,53 

1 

. . 

.. 

■ 

Kenya Colony, Zanzibar and Pemba 

39 

2,59 

2,72 

3,44 

3,35 

•Canada ... 

• 

• 

1 

1,78 

2,46 

1,91 

1,33 

Australia . 

• 

• 

92 

1,92 

8,46 

5,54 

2,42 

New Zealand 

. 

• 

• • 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Other countries . 

• 

• 

1,20 

1,41 

1,17 

1,13 

90 

Total British Empire 

• 

1,28,07 

i 

1,30,37 

1,36,58 

1,24.4b 

76,02 
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Exports . 


COUJSTFJUS 

1913-14 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 


B (lakhs) 

B (bkhs) 

B ^ lakhs) 

| 

B (lakhs) 

R (laklis) 

United Kingdom .... 

58,35 

81,76 

72,37 

69,18 

54,23 

Ceylon ..... 

9,04 

15,88 

14,25 

13,22 

11,38 

Straits Settlements 

6,79 

9,28 

7,95 

3,02 

6,31 

Hongkong 

7,82 

2,20 

2,51 

3,04 

1,67 

South Africa. .... 

1,20 

2,55 

2,44 

2,28 

2,00 

Maurit'us 

1,26 

1,90 

1,69 

1,62 

1,12 

Kenya Colony, Zanzibar and Pemba 

1,02 

1,90 

1,77 

1,72 

1,16 

Canada ..... 

1,43 

2,19 

2,45 

2,41 

1,72 

Australia ..... 

4,10 

6,62 

7,39 

5,80 

4,49 

New Zealand .... 

56 

77 

87 

78 

63 

Othei Countries .... 

2.s2 

i 

dM 

6,38 

6,10 

4,73 

Total Bbitish Empire . 

94,39 

1,31,09 

1,19.97 

1,14.17 

89,44 


United Kingdom (Imports R61 s 29 lakhs, Exports R 54,23 lakhs). — 

The value of the total trade of British India with the United Kingdom in 
1930-31 amounted to R 1,15,52 kkht>, of vhieh R61.29 lakhs represented the 
value of imports and R.jRI'S lakhs the value of exports. These figures indi- 
cate a decline of R56.76 lakhs in the total trade in comparison with the 
figures for the preceding year. The full implication of this decline has been 
dealt with elsewhere in this. Review, but what is significant is that the decline 
was much heavier on the import side than on the export, the reduction having 
been one of R41.S1 lakhs in the former case and of R 14,95 lakhs in the latter. 
As far as imports are concerned, cotton manufacture-*, which formed 24 per 
cen~ of the total imports iiom the United Kingdom as compared with 37 per 
cent in 1929-30, showed x Le largest decline, imports being valued at R14,64 
lakhs in 193^-31 as against R37.SO lakhs in the preceding year. Cotton twist 
and yarn fell by 9*8 million lbs. to 10 million lbs. but this only accounted for 
Bl,27 lakhs of the total decline under cotton manufactures. The major part 
of the decline occurred under cotton pieiegoods, consignments of which fell 
off by 724 million yards in quantity and R21,u61akli- in \«lue to 523 million 
yards valued at R12.57 lakhs. Although the reduction undt-r piecegoods was 
distributed over all the three main descriptions — grey, white and coloured — , 
it wa» more in evidence in the imports of grey goods, receipts of which amounted 
to only 143 million yards valued at R2.81 lakhs as compared with 521 million 
yards valued at Rll,76 lakhs for the preceding year. There were similar 
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declines in respect of other descriptions of textiles, piecegoods of cotton and 
artificial silk falling ofi from R41-| lakhs to R12| lakhs and those of artifi- 
cial silk yarn from R19J lakhs to ill 2 lakhs. Outside the textile group there 
was a noticeable decrease under iron and steel the total receipts of which 
declined in value from RIO. 18 lakhs to R5,70 lakhs. There were also reduc- 
tions from R13, 68 lakhs to RIO, 72 lakhs under machinery and millwork and 
from Rl,52 lakhs to Rl,08 lakhs under railway carriages and parts. Imports 
of motor vehicles showed a substantial decline from R156*| lakhs to R118 
lakhs. The number of motor cars imported fell from 3.758 to 2,885 and that 
of motor omnibuses from 398 to 258. Imports of hardware were valued at 
SI, 31 lakhs as compared with HI, 80 lakhs recorded in 1929-30. There was 
also a decline of R48 lakhs under instruments and apparatus imports of which 
were valued at R2,55 lakhs in 1930-31. Imports of paper and pasteboard 
were valued at R89 lakhs, a decline of R33 lakhs on the value recorded in 
1929-30. Imports of sugar, consisting chiefly of beet sugar, amounted to 
8,400 tons valued at RIO lakhs as compared with 59.300 tons valued 91,03 
lakhs in 1929-30. This decline, however, had not any especial sigi i fleam e in 
view of the circumstance that the imports of 1929-30 had been abnormal 
and the reduction only brought back the import figures to their normal propor- 
tions. There were also important decreases under woollen manufactures, 
tobacco, soap, provisions and belting for machinery. A notable feature of 
the year, however, was an increase in the imports of raw cotton, chiefly of 
American origin, from 345 tons (1,932 bales) valued at E5 lakhs to 2,500 
tons (14,000 bales) valued at R27 lakhs. 

The principal articles exported to the United Kingdom were tea (R2u 
crores), hides and skins (R6 erores). raw and manufactured jute (R4 crores^ 
raw cotton, seeiU and foodgmins (R3 crore> etulx) and raw wool (R2 crores). 
These articles taken together represented about 79 per cent of the total ex- 
ports to that destination as compared with 77 per cent in the preceding year. 
The total quantity of tea exported decreased by 6 per cent from 317 million 
lbs. to 299 million lbs. and the value by 9 per cent from R22 crores to R20 
crores. The total weight of raw and manufactured jute exported declined . 
from 225,000 ton> to 150,0oo tom and the value thereof from R8f crores to 
R4 crores. Out of this, exports of raw jute, amounting to 198,000 tons valued 
at £12,23 lakh* in 1930-31, accounted for a decline of 57,OoO tons in quantity 
and of R3.33 lakhs in value. The number of jute bags shipped fell from 53 
millions valued at R2,01 lakhs to 40 million* valued at R1.21 lakhs. The 
yardage of gunny cloth exported also receded from 59 millions to 40 millions 
and from Rl,141 lakhs to R59 lakhs. Under hides and skins, there was 
an improvement in the shipments of raw descriptions from 1,500 tons valued 
at R36 lakhs to 2,600 tons valued at R39 lakhs. This relatively small gain 
was more than counterbalanced by a decline under the tanned varieties from 
18,300 tons (R6,97 hkhs) to 16,500 cons (Bo, 74 lakhs). Exports of raw skins 
of non-Indian origin, however, remained practically unchanged at 200 tons, 
although the value recorded a fall of R4 lakhs. Exports of raw cotton im- 
proved in quantity from 48,000 tons (269,000 bales) to 50,000 tons (280,000 
bales) but the value receded from R4.31 lakhs to R3,00 lakhs. Shipments 
of raw wool contracted from 40*1 million lbs. valued at R3.52 lakhs to 26*7 
million lbs. valued at R2,27 lakhs. Despatches of seeds fell from 227,000 
tons worth R4,36 lakhs to 177,000 tons worth R2, 68 lakhs. Groundnuts 
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decreased from 53,000 tons to 47,000 tons, linseed from 80,000 tons to 58,000 
tons, cotton seed from 57,000 tons to 41,000 tons and castor seed from 25,000 
tons to 20,000 tons. Rape seed alone among the more important varieties 
showed an advance in quantity from 8,000 tons to 11,000 tons but the value 
recorded a decrease of R1 lakh. Metals and ores showed a decline of 138,000 
tons in quantity and of R20J lakhs in value. The reduction was particu- 
larly in evidence under manganese ore, shipments of which fell from 292,000 
tons (R87 lakhs) to 114,000 tons (E34 lakhs). Some of the other descrip- 
tions, however, showed considerable improvements, chief among these being 
wolfram ore, exports of which increased from 1,200 tons valued at R19§ 
lakhs to 3,200 tons valued at R52J lakhs. Pig lead increased from 921,000 
cwts (El, 54 lakhs) to 1,157,000 cwts (El, 67 lakhs) and pig iron from 71,000 
tons (R33 lakhs) to 99,000 tons (R38 lakhs). Exports of paraffin wax de- 
clined from 22,000 tons worth El, 12 lakhs to 10,000 tons worth R47 lakhs. 
Shipments of lac fell from 145,000 cwts valued at Rl,58| lakhs to 123,000 
cwts valued at R70 lakhs. Shipments of foodgrains improved considerably 
from 73,000 tons valued at Rl,01-| lakhs to 310,000 tons valued at R2,88 
lakhs. This development was due to larger exports of rice and wheat, the 
shipments of the former showing an increase from 40,000 tons worth R50 
lakhs to 114,000 tons worth R97 lakhs and those of the latter from 7,000 
tons valued at R10 lakhs to 175,000 tons valued at Rl,71 lakhs. Decreases 
on a smaller scale were also noticeable under teakwood, mica, and rubber, 
raw. Oilcakes and coffee showed increases on the quantity side but the values 
recorded under these heads were smaller than those in the preceding year. 

Ceylon (Imports Rl,43 lakhs. Exports Rll,38 lakhs). — There was a 
further decline in the trade of British India with Ceylon from R 15,02 lakhs 
to R12,81 lakhs, the value of the imports decreasing from Rl,80 lakhs to 
Rl,43 lakhs and that of exports from R13,22 lakhs to Rll,38 lakhs. On 
the import side the decline would have been more serious had it not been 
for an improvement in the imports of betelnuts from 120,000 cwts to 170,000 
cwts in quantity, which, despite the lower prices ruling, raised the value 
from R34 lakhs to R35 lakhs. The most important among the items res- 
ponsible for the decline in imports was coconut oil, the falling off in the de- 
mand for which is all the more striking as it came on top of a similar de- 
cline recorded in the preceding year. Receipts during 1930-31 amounted 
to 1,202,000 gallons valued at R18 lakhs as compared w r ith 1,545,000 gallons 
valued at R32 lakhs in 1929-30. Decreases were also noticeable under coff< e* 
rubber raw. hides and skins raw, gunny bags, spices other than betelnuts 
and lead sheets for tea chests. On the export side shipments of rice de- 
clined in value from R6,44 lakhs to R5,62 lakhs, although there vas an in- 
crease in quantity from 426.000 tons to 444,000 tons. It is significant that 
inspite of this quantitative increase, Ceylon ceased to be the largest consumer 
of Indian rice being displaced by China. Exports of coal receded fiom 341,000 
tons valued at R41 lakhs to 296,000 tons valued at R36 lakh 5 -, ^otvithstancl- 
ing an increase in the quantity of chillies shipped fiom 135,000 cvts to 153,000 
cwts the value recorded declined from R36 lakhs to R30 lakhs. There was,, 
however, a notable increase in exports of tea which rose from 3*7 million lbs. 
worth R27 lakhs to 5 million lbs. worth R37 lakhs There was also an in- 
crease in her takings of raw cotton and manures but she had less of jute bags* 
gunny cloth, cotton piecegoods, oilcakes, rubber, raw and provisions. 
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Straits Settlements (Imports R3,97 lakhs, Exports R6,31 lakhs).— The 

total value of the trade with the Straits Settlements! recorded [a decline 
from 1114,18 lakhs in 1929-30 to RIO, 28 lakhs in 1930-31. The decline was 
more in evidence in the case of imports, which fell by R2,19 lakhs to S3. 97 
lakhs than in exports which were down hy Rl,71 lakhs and were valued at 
R6,31 lakhs in 1930-31. Imports of kerosene oil declined heavily from 11-3 
million gallons worth R58 lakhs to about half a million gallons worth R2 
lakhs reflecting in part the diminishing importance of the country as a tran- 
shipment centre for these cargoes. Similarly there was a decline under fuel 
oils from 114 million gallons (R 23 lakhs) to 5*1 million gallons (RIO lakhs). 
Receipts of tin unwrought contracted from 55,000 cwts valued at R77 lakhs 
to 53,000 cwts valued at R53 lakhs. Imports of betelnuts also declined from 
1,346,000 cwts (R2,12 lakhs) to 1,006,000 cwts (Rl,52 lakhs). There were 
also smaller receipts of provisions, sugar, lac and cotton piecegoods (prin- 
cipally of the coloured description). On the export side there was a de- 
cline in the value of the shipments of rice from R3,00 lakhs to R2,80 lakhs 
due to lower prices, the quantity exported having improved from 229,000 
tons to 267,000 tons. Exports of coal dropped from 59,000 tons worth R7 
lakhs to 25,000 tons worth R3 lakhs. Despatches of rubber, raw contracted 
from 5*5 million lbs. valued at R23 lakhs to 4*9 million lbs. valued at R12 
lakhs. Exports of cotton piecegoods (mostly coloured) shrank from 17*9 
million yards (Rl,05£ lakhs) to 11*1 million yards (R62 lakhs). The number 
of gunny bags shipped fell from 14 millions valued at R63* lakhs to 11J millions 
valued at R41 lakhs. There were also smaller shipments of cotton twist 
and yarn, provisions, chillies, tobacco leaf and candles. 

Australia (Imports R2,42 lakhs, Exports R4,49 lakhs). — The total trade 
with Australia was valued at R6,91 lakhs as compared with Rll,34 lakhs 
in 1929-30. Imports fell from R5,54 lakhs to R2,42 lakhs and exports from 
R5,80 lakhs to R4,49 lakhs. The decline in the case of imports was mainly 
due to smaller receipts of wheat amounting to 209,000 tons valued at Rl,79 
lakhs as compared with 336,000 tons valued at R4,66 lakhs. Imports of 
raw wool also declined from 2*4 million lbs. valued at R22 lakhs to 1*6 million 
lbs. valued at R10 lakhs. The value of tallow and stearine imported, drop- 
ped from R23 lakhs to R20 lakhs although the quantity received, increased 
from 75.500 cwts to 80,200 cwts. On the export side, gunny bags showed 
a decline from R3,56 lakhs to R3.25 lakhs in value inspite of an increase 
in number from 73 millions to 88 millions. Gunny cloth fell from 26 million 
yards valued at R65 lakhs to 18 million yards valued at R32 lakhs. The ship- 
ments of Indian tea showed a small reduction from 4*6 million lbs. valued 
at R30| lakhs to 4*5 million lbs. valued at R29 lakhs. There were also de- 
creases under rice, raw jute, goat skins, castor oil, linseed, shellac, carpets 
and paraffin wax. 

East Africa (Imports R3,47 lakhs. Exports, Rl,60 iakhs).— In this 
group of territories are included Kenya, Zanzibar and Pemba, Uganda Pro- 
tectorate, Nyasaland Protectorate, Tanganyika Territory and British Soma- 
liland. There was a decline of R75 lakhs in the total value of the trade with 
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these countries, which amounted to R5,07 lakhs in 1930-31 as compared 
with £5,82 lakhs in 1929-30. The decline in imports amounted to only £6 
lakhs so that the recession during the year occurred principally in exports 
which fell from £2.29 lakh* to £1.60 lakh*. Arrivals of raw cotton which 
had totalled 20,000 tons valued at £2,88 lakhs in the preceding year rose 
to 23,600 tons valued at £2,98 lakhs in the year under review. The imports 
of spices (mainly cloves) declined in value from £46 lakhs to £35 lakhs. 
Under exports, there were heavy decreases in the shipments of cotton and 
jute manufactures and of foodgrains. 

Canada (Imports £1,33 lakhs, Exports RV2 lakhs).— Compared with 
the preceding year, imports from Canada decreased by £58 lakhs to 
£1,33 lakhs in 1930-31 and exports thereto by £69 lakh* to £1,72 lakhs. On 
the import side the bulk of the decline is attributable to a falling off in the 
value of rubber manufactures imported from £62 lakh* to £25 lakh*. The 
remainder was distributed over a number of items of relatively minor import- 
ance. Imports of motor vehicles showed a nominal decline in value from 
£96 lakhs to £95 lakhs. The number of motor omnibuses imported from this 
source declined from 2.799 valued at £46 lakhs to 2,397 valued at £36 lakhs, 
while there was an increase in the number of motor cars from 2,318 valued 
at £42 lakhs to 3.250 valued at £54 lakhs. Coming to ex} orts, the major 
item, as usual, was jute gunny cloth, shipment* ol which de« ivased in quan- 
tity by 9 million yards to 73 million yard" and in value by £53 lakh* to £91 
lakhs. Despatches of tea direct horn India amounted to lo million lbs. 
worth £62 lakhs, a decline ot 2 million lbs. in quantity and of £125 lakhs 
in value over 1929-30. 

Hongkong (Imports £87 lakhs. Exports £1,67 lakhs). — Imports 
from Hongkong ro&e from £74 lakh* to £87 lakhs, but exports thereto de- 
clined from £3,01 lakhs to £1,$>7 lakhs. Tim improvement on the import 
side was due mainly to larger arrivals of dry brails. pulses and raw silk ; pro- 
visions, sugar aiivl fireworks, ban ever, showed decreases. On the export side, 
there was a considerable improvement under rice, shipments of which rose 
from 33.000 tom valued at E3b lakhs tv OtS.ooo toi s Valued at £55 lakhs. 
On the othei hand, the number of gunny bags slrppdi. iell from 39 millions 
worth HI. 03 lakhs to 19 million*- worth £57 lakhs. Exports of coal also re- 
ceded from 173.000 tons (£13 lakh*) to 50,ooo to! s (£5 lakh*). There was 
also a noticeable decline unde: dim." and mnlicin^ fi m R*2-± lakhs to £1 
lakh. 

Union o! South Africa (Imports £43 lakhs, Exports £2,00 lakhs). — 

The total fade v itk the Union c>: S irh Afina fell b r ~ £46 lakhs to £2,43 
lakin>, imports shoving a deciea-- fi m Eol lakhs t n £45 lakhs and exports 
from E2,2b lakhs to £2.00 lai:h>. Import" tu coal declined from 197,000 
tons valued at £56 lakhs tv 122.000 tons vaiUMi at E*2l| lakhs. Receipts 
ot barks for tanninu receded rrom 25b oon i wts (£19 iakLo) ti 2i 3,ooo cwts 
(£11 lakhs). Under exports uurny bans tell by 1 miLion to 2 1 > millions and 
Oy £17 lakhs to £oO lakhs. Exports of gunn\ < loth si ghth improted in 
quantity from 5*5 million yards to 5*7 million yards but the value fell from 
£13 lakhs 10 £lo lakhs. The value of shipments or rice deUO eu by £3 
lakhs to £42 lakhs inspite of a* inciea*e in quantity from 25,060 tons to 
29,000 tons. There was an improvement uuhi paraffin. wax, but provisions, 
vegetable oils and cotton piecegoods showed appreciable reductions. 



Foreign Countries. 

The following tables show the imports from, and exports to, the” principal 
European and other foreign countries : — 

Tmpoi ts. 


COUNTRIES 

1913-14 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1920-31 

European Countries — 



R (lakhs) 

R ^akh-s) 

R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

Russia . , . 



6 

85 

46 

1,04 

Sweden 



52 

3,11 

1.40 

98 

Norway 



23 

79 

1,03 

86 

Germany 



12,67 

15,84 

15,79 

12,38 

Netherlands. 



1,55 

4,77 

4,23 

3,22 

Belgium 



4,26 

7,20 

0,79 

4,67 

France 



2,69 

4,78 

4,67 

2,89 

Spain 



19 

27 

30 

30 

Switzerland • . . 



69 

2,48 

2,12 

1,27- 

Italy .... 



2,20 

7,36 

0,73 

4,54 

Austria . 



] 4,29 j 

1,40 

1,23 

82 

Hungary 



i l 

7 

t>7 

22 

Turley, Euiopean 



1 

1 

•• 

•* 

Other counties 

• 


15 

3,74 

3,98 

3,26 

Total European Countries 


29,51 

50,67 

49,30 

36,41 

Other Foreign Countries — 







Egypt 



30 

49 

41 

2,54 

Turkey, Asiatic . 



57 

• • 

« fl 

\ 

Iraq .... 



— 

72 

1,02 

1,01 

Persia .... 



71 

3,82 

3,72 

2,72 

Java . 



1 0,7 5 

16,42 

13,o7 

10,34 

China .... 



1,71 

4,32 

4,10 

3,38 

Japan .... 



4,7 S 

17,03 

23,59 

14,51 

United States of America 



4,79 

17,92 

17,6o 

15,12. 

Cuba .... 



.. 

• • 

• . 

. - 

Argentina 



•• 

16 

8 

.. 

Chile .... 



• • 

10 

13 

1 

Other countries 



2,00 

4,42 

2,63 

! 2,78 

Total o^ber Foreign Countries 


25,6-7 

66,05 

b7,04 

| 52,40 
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Export 9 . 


Countries 

1913-14 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

European Countries— 

Russia 


E (lakhs) 
2,47 

E (lakhs) 
23 

R (lakhs) 
39 

E (lakhs) 
53 

Sweden 

• • 

42 

33 

45 

37 

Norway 

• • 

5 

30 

42 

57 

Germany 

• » 

26,42 

32,48 

26,73 

14,23 

Netherlands . , 

• * 

4,42 

8,73 

9,15 

6,65 

Belgium 

• • 

12,10 

13,45 

12,22 

7,57 

Prance 

« • 

17,72 

17,91 

16,94 

11,17 

Spain . 

% % 

2,23 

3,91 

3,60 

2,37 

Switzerland 

• * 

.. 

1 

1 

1 

Italy , 

ft ft 

7,89 

15,25 

11,48 

7,92 

Austria . . 

Hungaiy 

ft « 

• • 

| 10,01 

9 

5 

3 

Turkey, European 

• ft 

11 

31 

23 

18 

Other countries . 

• * 

73 

2,28 

1,86 

1,44 

Total European Countries 

84,57 

95,30 

83,53 

53,04 

Other Foreign Countries — 
Egypt 


2,27 

3,44 

3,95 

3,57 

Turkey, Asiatic . 


2,94 

22 

15 

11 

Iraq ... - 

* • 

— 

1,76 

1,61 

1,19 

Persia 

• a 

1,41 

1,99 

2,06 

1,54 

J ava .... 

ft ft 

1,95 

3,69 

4,27 

2,63 

China .... 

• ft 

5,71 

9,48 

13,06 

13,27 

Japan .... 

• a 

22,69 

34,61 

32,56 

23,87 

United States ot America 

• • 

21,85 

39,97 

37,04 

21,14 

Cuba .... 

ft ft 

56 

3,35 

2,97 

2,11 

Argentina . 

• • 

3,14 

8,01 

7,10 

c/,63 

Chile . 

* ft 

1,06 

1,59 

1,46 

63 

Other countries . 

• • 

6,34 

14,63 

14,00 

9,47 

Total other Foreign Countries . 

69.92 

1,22,7 A | 

1,20,23 

83,16 
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Japan (Imports B14,51 lakhs. Exports R23,87 lakhs). — The total 
value of the trade with Japan declined by 1117,76 lakhs to R38,38 lakhs. 
Despite this recession Japan was able to retain the second place in order 
of importance among the countries having trade relations with India — a posi- 
tion which she had secured only in 1929-30. The decline, however, was equal- 
ly in evidence on the import and export sides, the reduction in the former 
case having been one of £19,08 lakhs and in the latter of £18,69 lakhs. So 
far as imports are concerned, the depression practically affected all lines of 
trade excepting a few relatively small items such as artificial silk, boots and 
shoes, cement, etc. As was to be expected, the bulk of the decline on the 
import side occurred under cotton manufactures, imports of which declined 
from R15/74 lakhs to R7,66 lakhs. Under this head piecegoods alone were 
responsible for a decline of R6,77 lakhs, the imports having amounted in 
1930-31 to 321 million yards valued at R5.93 lakhs as compared with 562 
million yards valued at 1112,70 lakhs in the preceding year. As will appear 

from the table on the margin, 

[ in thousands or y^ds the decline occurred under the 
1913.14 192--2S 1928-29 1929-30 1930-31 grey and coloured descriptions, 


Grey . . 7,108 214,771 241,746 393,096 21S,319 

White . . 6S 5,698 6,461 13,8b0 28,105 

Coloured, etc. . 1,735 102,668 109,798 154,270 74,270 


white goods having, as a matter 
of fact, shown a remarkable in- 
crease. The reduction under 


piecegoods was supplemented by a decline of R80 lakhs under twist and yarn, 
imports of which amounted to 7 million lbs. valued at R84 lakhs as compared 
with 11 million lbs. valued at Rl,64 lakhs in 1929-30. There was also a de- 
cline of R46 lakhs under cotton hosier}’. Among other descriptions of textiles, 
silk manufactures showed a decrease from Rl,60 lakhs to R89 lakhs. A not- 
able exception under this category, however, wras afforded by artificial silk, 
imports of goods of artificial silk mixed with other materials having increased 
from 25 million yards valued at Rl,40 lakhs to 38 million yards valued at 
Rl,50 lakhs. Outside the textile group, glass and glassware showed a reduc- 
tion from R74 lakhs to R54f lakhs. There wras also a reduction from R26 
lakhs to R21 lakhs under hardware and from R31| lakhs to R21 \ lakhs under 
earthenware and porcelain. Toys and requisites for games were responsible 
for a decline of R6 lakhs (from R19 lakhs to R13 lakhs) and brass and bronze 
for one of R8 lakhs (from R33 lakhs to R25 lakhs). There were also reduced 
imports of camphor, the quantity received having declined from 1 million 
lbs. to half a million lbs. and the value thereof from R19 lakhs to R9 lakhs. 


There were also some minor decreases under haberdashery and millinery 
( — R7 lakhs), buttons ( — R3 lakhs), instruments ( — R2J- lakhs) and stationery 
( — R2 lakhs). A part of these decreases, however, was counterbalanced by 
increased importations of boots and shoes, constituting a line of trade in which 
Japan has extended her interest since 1929-30. Imports under this head 
had risen rapidly from half a million pairs (R3 lakhs) in 1928-29 to 4 million 
pairs (R29| lakhs) in 1929-30 and to 10 million pairs (R67 lakhs) during 1930- 
31. Other noticeable increases of the year, besides those under artificial 
silk, to which reference has already been made, were a gain of R6 lakhs under 
cement and of R3J lakhs under timber. 

On the export side there was a remarkable expansion in the shipments 
of raw cotton from 292.800 tons (1,640.000 bales) to 301,000 tons (1,686,000 
bales), but notwithstanding this quantitative improvement the value re- 
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corded dropped from 1127,30 lakhs to R20.99 lakhs. It is, however, inter- 
esting that raw cotton alone accounted for 88 per cent of the total value of 
merchandise exported to Japan in 1 930-31 as compared with 84 per cent 
in the preceding year. Despatches of pig iron fell away from 349,500 tons 
valued at B1.39 lakhs to 160.6UO tons valued at R64 lakhs. Exports of pig 
lead, however, improved from Io4,o00 < wts (R17f lakhs) to 131,000 cwts 
(R19 lakhs). Exports of raw jute contracted from 16,000 tons to 6,000 tons 
in qua nt it v and from R44 lakhs to R12 lakhs in value. The number of gunny 
bags shipped shrank from 16 millions, worth R64i lakhs to 5 millions worth 
BIT lakhs. The ike trade with Jar an which had already shown signs of a 
decline ceased to have any importance whatever, shipments ot the year having 
dwindled to 1.00O ton> (El lakh; ;rom 3.7<»o tons (R41 lakhs) in 1929-30. 
Exports of pamfhr wax io*e from 1,7 om tom valued at Efc laklm to 3,5oo tors 
valued a 1 " R27 *akh>. Decreases ^ere noticeable in the values recorded under 
oilcakes lac. h on and steel, while manures (chiefly boned), sandalwood oil 
and tobacco leaf recorded increases. 

United States of America ^Imports R 15 ,12 lakhs, Exports R81 9 14 lakhs). — 

The trade with the United feta res of America declined from R54,7o 
lakhs to -R36.26 lakhs. The decline in imports (valued at R15.12 laths) 
amounted to only R2.31 lakhs on a to.al of BIT. 66 lakhs recorded in 1929- 
30, while that in th- ca>* ot exn»»rr* valu* 1 at R21.14 lakh-; amounted to 
R15,89 lakhs or a renal of R37 lakh* i-gkr^red in the same year. It will 
thus appear chit rehtivelv tc oth-r country thu United fetates occupied 
a stronger position in the import trad*"-. TL * small magnitude of the fall 
in imports, however, was due to th < in uin^r aime that, outside a lew groups 
like motor vehicles and maclflnmv amt millwork. the ]o-se h on record under 
individual it mis were comparatively oi minor importance and the heavy 
declines that occurred under a tow items we±e. in large measure, counter- 
balanced by increases ot more or similar dimensions under certain other 
articles. In this connection mention *ln till he maile of an increase of R56 
lakhs under mineral oils, of R63 lakhs mid nr mv « otton and of SIS lakhs 
under copper wrought. The nn*n d-cr-a** of tin- year, however, occurred 
under motor vehicles, the nron ini; nrr; item in the import trade with this 
country. The value oi the input* uulrr this head declined from R4,45 
liklis to Id 2. 41 lakhs. The numbt i < f L u* imported fell from 9,620 to 5.098 
aul that o: omnibuses from 12.01* «■ ^ r EC. Imports of machinery and mill- 
work declined irom R1.73 likh* to 111 oi lakh*, the 1 ruin of the decrease being 
attributed)] i * *rid'n import of nining and uretal-woikirg machinery, 
v'dnl- eh‘ t ci el maJiinnv reuu leu an iuio ^ oi E9 lakh*. Imports ot 
cravat us am »untM m 13.700. m m a d i hue ot Ie>s chan loo in number 
with »ut aiiv t.jpict i idle dechm m va * » h »1 nmamed unr Lunged at R19 
ohh-. Ixipo.ts ui c 7oa co bit iu tint r-^tu d turn 4-4 million 1>*. to 1*5 
million 3L*. in juanlitv and irom Pdh* lank* tc 1112? lakhs in value. There 
vis a he v 2 -dueti »n or ihe eomlgnim iO> of piecegood* from 03 million yawls 
va * i <1 at R3& lakhs to 9-5 million yaid* valm d at S24 lakhs, the decline 
wmg mo*tlv < uiicentiated uiidm buS. Ik-pite the falling oft in imports 
of toroson e oil lioin 23*4 million gallon* valued at RE 17 lakhs to 2i*3 million 
gallons val red it El, 13 lakhs, whrm wa* sei-orf by increase* in the supplies 
of petrol and lubricating oils, import- o' min u El oils continued to advance 
at I amounted in 1930-31 to 19 million gallons valued at R3,63 lakhs as com- 
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pared with 41 million gallons valued at R3,12 lakhs in the preceding year. 
Imports of copper wrought increased from 1,500 cwts valued at Rl£ lakhs 
to 31,000 cwts valued at R14J lakhs, the bulk of the increase occurring under 
sheets. There was also an increase in the imports of rubber manufactures 
from R73 lakhs to R86 lakhs, due principally to increased consignments of 
pneumatic motor covers numbering 141, oou valued at R69 lakhs. Among 
other noticeable movements of the rear, mention may be made of decreases 
under hardware ( — R14 lakhs), aluminium ( — Rll lakhs), boots and shoes 
( — R9 lakh*), provisions ( — R8 lakhs) and apparel ( — R5 lakhs). 

On the export side the reduction in the demand of the United States for 
Indian products affected practically all lines of trade except tea and pig iron 
and also fruits and vegetables, despatches of which showed some minor im- 
provements. The major part of the decline, however, occurred under raw 
and manufactured jute, the total weight of the shipments having fallen off 
by 90,0o0 ton* to 277,000 tons and the total value Lv R9,23 lakhs to R12,06 
lakhs. Exports of jute cloth amounted to 854 million yards valued at R10.6S 
lakhs in 1930-31 as compared with 1.072 million yards valued at R18.25 
lakhs in 1929-30, a decline of 218 million yards in quantity and of R7,59 lakhs 
in value. There was also a decline of 64 millions in quantity and of R2d 
lakhs in value under jute bags, shipments of which amounted to 10-6 millions 
valued at R25| lakhs in 1930-31. Despatches of raw jute amounted to 53,000 
tons valued at Rl,04 lakhs as compared with 79,000 tons valued at R2,52 
lakhs a year ago, and showed a decline of 26,000 tons in quantity and of Rl,48 
lakhs in value. Shipments of lac fell from 287,000 cwts valued at R3,23 
lakhs to 201.000 ewts valued at Rl,25 lakhs. The reduction was mainly 
in evidence in shipments of shellac, which fell off from 226,000 cwts valued 
at R.2,61 lakhs to 117.000 cwts valued at R78 lakhs. Seedlac show r ed an 
increase in quantity from 57.000 cwt* to 82.000 cwts, but there was a de- 
cline in value from R57 lakh* to R45 lakhs. Under hides and skins, despatches 
of goatskins, representing the bulk of the exports of the raw’ descriptions to 
this particular destination, showed a reduction from 18,600 tons to 14,700 
tons in quantity and from R3,61 lakhs to R2,56 lakhs in value. Tanned 
or dressed hides and skins also showed a decrease from R54 lakhs to R8 
lakhs. 

Germany (Imports R1&38 lakhs. Exports R14,23 lakhs). — Imports from 
Germany declined bv R3,41 lakhs to R12.3S lakhs and exports thereto 
by R12.50 lakhs to R14,23 lakhs. On the basis of these figures there w r as 
a recession of S15,91 lakhs in the total trade between India and Germany. 
The extent of the transactions during the past four years as compared with 
the pre-war average is shown below : — 


1 

Pre-war 

average 

1U27-28 j 

1928-29 

1929-30 j 

1930-31 

Imports . 

Exports, including re-exports 

B (lakhs) 
9,33 
23,36 

B (lakhs) 
15,34 
32,46 

B (lakhs) * 
15,84 
32,48 

, B (lakhs) 

| 15,79 

1 26,73 

1 

ft (lakhs) 
12,38 
14,23 


It will fee seen that the visible trade balance in favour of India w r hieh 
stood at R17 crores in 1928-29 and Rll crores in 1929-30 came down to below 
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R2 crores during the year under report. The principal articles (with 
quantities and values) imported from Germany are noted below : — 


— 

Units 

Pre-war average 
(1909-10— 
1913-14) 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

r 

lbs. (000) 

11,671 

13,380 

12,756 

11.864 

Alizarine and aniline dyes . . -i 


1,19,72 

1,39,56 

R (000) 

77,20 

1,50,09 

r 

Tons 

130,000 

70,000 

57,700 

43,700 

Iron and steel ....*! 




98,70 

75,38 

R (000) 

1,55,02 

1,07,42 

r 

Cwts. 

138,000 

340,200 

299,500 

294,100 

Brass and copper . . 




1,56,15 

1,27,36 

R (000) 

04,97 

1,68,26 

Hardware 

R (000) 

57,24 

1,08,62 

1,65,31 

1,07,72 

Machinery and millwork 

R (000) 

30,27 

1,13,98 

1,73,79 

1,13,0) 

Glass and glassware 

R (000) 

23,69 

40,73 

34,18 

23 50 

Liquors— f 

Ale, beer and porter 

Gallons (000) 

521 

1,022 

1,048 

898 




25,22 

R (000) 

13,14 

28,11 

30,07 


Gallons (000) 

148 

61 

60 

36 

Spirit 



6,37 


R (000) 

5,43 

6,86 

4,76 


Gallons (000 

687 

1,092 

1,116 

9,42 

Total Liquors 



37,24 

30,73 

54,200 

R (000) 

19,41 

35,76 

Paper and pasteboard — 

Printing paper . 

Cwfcs. 

66,700 

89,900 

90,800 

L 

R (000) 

7,15 

15,19 

14,19 

S,78 

Total Paper and Pasteboard . 

R (000) 

21.82 

43,70 

44,51 

27,63 

Woollen manufactures 

R (000) 

90,62 

85,11 

62,41 

31,73 

r 

Tons 

57,800 

64,100 

62,900 

97,000 

Salt < 



[ 

R (000) 

9 46 

16,73 

14,30 

20 25 

r 

Tons 

1,700 

300 

15,200 

11,700 

Sugar 16 D.S. and above {including beet) 4 


53 

27,54 

R (000) 

3,42 

14,95 

Haberdashery and millinery . 

R (000) 

22 10 

39,85 

23,22 

15,53 

Cotton manufactures — 






Hosiery 

r 

R (000) 1 

15,96 

7,02 

*>,92 

2,80 

Yds. (000) 

4,016 

2,184 

1,404 

5,83 

Coloured piecegoods . . < 



8,66 

R (000) 

22,30 

15,13 

3,39 

251 

f 

lbs. (000; 

9,843* 

367 

322 

Blankets . . . „ ^ 





1 

R (000) 

53,28* 

1,65 

1,79 

93 

Total Cotton manufactures, including 

R (000) 

83,71 

29,48 

22,71 

11,01 

twist and yarn. 





Artificial silk manufactures, including 

R (000) 

— 

39,10 

16,84 

0,21 

yam. 





Goods of silk, mixed with other mate- i 

Yds. (000) 

1,514 

553 

330 

150 


5,82 


rials, 1 

t 

ft (000) 

15,89 

8,94 

2.37 


•Two years’ average only. 


The above table shows that, apart from synthetic dyes and salt, all the 
principal articles on the import side showed considerable declines. As far 
'T.s synthetic dyes are concerned the value of the imports advanced from El, 20 
^khs to 111,40 lakhs, despite a falling off in the supplies from 12*8 million 
'bs. to 11*9 million lbs. With regard to salt, there were increases both in 
quantity (from 63,000 tons to 97,000 tons) and in value (from R14 lakhs to 
R20 lakhs). By far the most important decreases occurred under hardware 
anl machinery and millwork, imports of the former having declined by R58 
lakhs to Rl,08 lakh^ and those of the latter by R56 lakhs to Rl,18 lakhs. 
Under metals, there were smaller importations of iron and steel as well as of 
brass and copper, the value of the consignments having fallen from R99 lakhs 
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and Rl,56 lakhs to R75 lakhs and Rl } 27 lakhs respectively. Among the 
other important items, mention may be made of woollen manufactures, glass 
and glassware, paper, liquors, sugar mainly beet sugar, and cotton manufac- 
tures, all of which showed considerable reductions. 

The following table shows the principal articles exported to Germany : — 


— 

Units 

Pre-war average 
(1909-10 to 
1913-14) 

1923-29 

1929-30 

1930 31 



f Tons 

164,400 

260,100 

216,500 

169,000 

Jute, raw ... 

• 

1 B (000) 

4,90,40 

8,96,26 

7,40,64 

3,50,46 

Crain, pulse and flour — 









f Tons 


207,900 

270,800 

133,800 

Bice ..... 

m 

1 B (000) 

3,41,37 

2,89,38 

3,31,01 

1,35,62 



f Tons 


100 


100 

Wheat .... 


■s 







L B (000) 

17,37 

22 

— 

7 



f Tons 


296,200 

271,100 

136,900 

Total (including other sorts) . 


■< 







l B (000) 

4,43,30 

3,95,42 

3,31,52 

1,36,42 



f Tons 


57,900 

61,500 

55,200 

Cotton, raw .... 

0 








l fi (000) 

4,45,06 

5,71,43 

4,89,43 

3,29,81 



f Tons 

177,500 

260,200 

230,100 

185,700 

Seeds ..... 

0 








l B (000) 

3,45,50 

6,32,26 

5,23,70 

2,33,35 



f Tons 

18,600 

16,000 

10,000 

7,400 

Hides and skins, raw 

• 








L B (000) 

2,53,97 

1,98,52 

1,18,42 

67,80 



r cuts 

83,200 

1,28,200 

115,300 

99,900 

Xa c • • . • . 


1 B (000) 

37,67 

1,30,86 

98,07 

48,49 



f Tons 

10,500 

8,400 

7,900 

4,800 

Coir manufactures . . • 

• 








l B (000) 

22,55 

25,42 

23,82 

15,64 



f Tons 

10,400 

6,300 

8,400 

4,600 

Manures— Bones 

• 








l R (000) 

7,59 

6,63 

8,66 

5,00 



r Cwts 

56,900 

54,700 

62,000 

20,000 

Hemp, raw .... 


■s 







l R (000) 

S,48 

9,24 

9,47 

i 

2,90 


As in the preceding year, there was an all-round decline in exports from 
India during the year under review. The article most severely affected by 
the slump in Germany’s demand was jute raw, despatches of which fell from 

216.000 tons to 169,000 tons in quantity and from R7,41 lakhs to R3,50J 
lakhs in value. Raw cotton also showed a reduction of 6,000 tons in quan- 
tity and of Rl,60 lakhs in value, the shipments of the year amounting to 

55.000 tons valued at R3,30 lakhs. Exports of rice came down from 271,000 
tons valued at R3,31 laldis to 136,000 tons valued at Rl,36 lakhs. There 
was also a similar reduction under exports of oilseeds, chiefly groundnuts, 
from 230,000 tons (R5,24 lakhs) to 136,000 tons (R2,33 lakhs). Shipments 
of raw hides and skins, lac and coir manufactures were also much smaller 
than in the preceding year. 

Belgium (Imports R4,67 lakhs 9 Exports R7,57 lakhs). — The total 
trade with Belgium amounted to R12,24 lakhs and showed a decline of R6,76 
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lakhs in comparison with 1929-30 and of 118.41 lakhs compared with 1928-29. 
The decline was comparatively small in the case of imports, the value of which 
amounted to R4,07 lakhs as against R6,79 lakhs in 1929-30. Exports de- 
clined fiom R12.22 lakhs to E7.57 lakhs. On the import side, the bulk of 
the tiade was, as usual, represented by iron and steel which constituted 58 
per cent of the total imports in the year, but the value of the consignments 
declined from R4.04 lakhs to E2.71 lakhs. Imports of cotton manufactures 
which had declined to about R14 lakhs in 1929-30 were further reduced by 
R8 lakhs to R(5 lakhs. This set-back was attributable primarily to a drastic 
reduction under coloured piecegoods, imports of which scarcely amounted 
to half a million yard*. There was also a reduction of R26 lakhs in the imports 
of precious stones, tlie actual value recorded in 1930-31 being R40 lakhs. 
Artificial ^Ik, da** and glassware and machinery and millwork also showed 
noticeable deci eases. Aniline dyes consigned from Belgium showed a slight 
increase in quantity, but owing to a fall in prices the value recorded fell from 
a little over R1 lakh in 1929-30 to R75,000 during the year. Imports of 
provisions, however, increased from R8 lakhs to R13 lakhs, owing principally 
to an increase of R6 lakhs under vegetable product. On the export side, 
the most noteworthy feature was a heavy decline recorded under raw cotton, 
despatches of which fell away to 39.000 tons valued at R2,64 lakhs from 61,000 
ton* valued at ft 5, 63 lakh*, a year ago. In raw jute the value showed a de- 
crease from R 1,54 lakhs to R99 lakhs in spite of an increase in tonnage from 
46,000 to 48,000. Among other principal articles included in the exports 
to Belgium, metals, chiefly manganese ore, lead and zinc, oilseeds, oilcakes 
and raw hides and skins showed considerable reductions. {Some improve- 
ments were, however, recorded under, wheat and manures. 

France (Imports R2,89 lakhs. Exports Rll,17 Lakhs).— Trade with 
France declined from R21,51 lakhs to R14.06 lakhs, imports falling away 
by Rl,68 lakhs to R2,89 lakhs and exports by R5,77 lakhs to Rll,17 lakhs. 
So far as imports art concerned, by far the heaviest reduction of the year 
occurred under wool manufactures, receipts of which declined from R67 
lakhs to R28 lakhs. Next in order of magnitude vras the decline under beet 
sugar, imports of which had shown a remarkable development from 750 tons 
valued at Rif lakh* in 1928-29 to 11,500 tons valued at R201 lakhs in 1929- 
30, but disappeared altogether during the year under review. Imports of 
iron and steel fell from 35.000 tons valued at R40 lakhs to 29,000 tons valued 

P30 lakh*. Imports of apparel declined trom R36 lakhs to R22 lakhs, 
those o: liquois from R64 lakhs to R51 lakhs and of artificial silk, consist- 
ing mainly oi yarn, fiom R14 lakhs to E2 lakhs. There were also decreases 
of R7, 5, 4 and 2 lakhs respectively in the imports of silk manufactures, rub- 
ber manufactures, cotton manufactures and drugs and medicines, the res- 
pective value* of which amounted to R3, 17, 5 and 11 lakhs in 1930-31. The 
principal articles in the export trade with this country were, as usual, ground- 
nuts. linseed, raw cotton, ratv jute and manganese ore. Exports of ground- 
nuts declined from 211,000 to 172,000 tons in quantity and from R4,85 lakhs 
to R3,87 lakhs in value. Despatches of linseed shrank from 50,700 tons 
valued at Rl,14 lakhs to 25,000 tons valued at R53 lakhs. Shipments of 
raw’ cotton also showed a decrease from 45,000 tons valued at R3,92 lakhs 
to 41.000 tons valued at R2,68 lakhs. Raw jute fell from 106,000 tons valued 
at R3,62 lakhs to 89,000 tons valued at Rl,85 lakhs. The quantity of man.* 
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ganese ore exported declined by 20.000 tons to 188,000 tons and the 
value by R4 lakhs to R49 lakhs. Despatches of hides and skins, raw were 
valued at R21 lakh* as against R4o lakhs in 1929-30. There were, however, 
some increases under coffee and rice not in the husk, shipments of the for- 
mer having improved from RS3 lakhs to R71 lakhs and of the latter from 
R1 lakh to R9 lakhs. 

Italy (Imports R4,51 lakhs, Exports Pw,93 lakhs).— -The total trade 
with Italy declined further from R 18.20 lakhs to R 12.44 lakhs, imports de- 
creasing by R2.22 lakhs to R4,51 lakhs and exports by R3.54 lakhs to B7,93 
lakhs. On the import side, receipts of cotton piecegoods, coloured, printed 
or dyed, fell off from 23 million yards valued at R83 lakhs to 9 million yards 
valued at R28 lakhs. Cotton twist and yarn which were valued at R17 lakhs 
in 1929-30 sank to comparative indgniticanee dining the year. Arrivals of 
silk and woollen manufactures wete on a much smaller scale. Piecegoods 
of cotton and aitifioal silk recoided a decline but theie was an expansion in 
the supplies of aitiixdaL silk yarn, consignments of w hick improved by over 
a million lbs. to 4*5 million lbs. in quantity and by lio lakhs to R51 lakhs 
in value. Turning to other piincipal articles of iinpoit, there were decreases 
under fruits and vegetables, rubber manufacture* and motor cars. On the 
export side, there was a decline of nearly 5,000 tons (from 70,000 tons to 

65.000 tons) under raw cotton, the corresponding decline in the value being 
one of R2 crores (from R5| crores to B3f crores). Italy’s requirements 
of oilseeds rose from 92,000 tons to 118,000 tons but the value showed a de- 
cline of R8 lakhs to R2,00 lakhs in 1930-31. Shipments of groudnuts totalled 

77.000 tons (R1.13 lakhs) as against 54.700 tons (BL23 lakhs) and those of 
linseed amounted to 32,900 ton* (S721 lakhs) as compared with 28.400 tons 
(R66 lakhs) a yeai «.* go. Exports of raw jute, however, declined by 13,000 
tons to 42,000 tons in quantity and by R98 lakhs to R92 lakhs in value. Des- 
patches of cow hides and of rice were slightly larger than in the preceding year, 
but the values recorded a decline of Rll lakhs and of R5 lakhs to R31 and 
R10 lakhs respectively. There were smaller off-takes of pepper and the trade’ 
in law silk disappeared altogether during the yeai undei review. 

Netherlands (Inn oris R8,2£ lakhs. Exports R6.85 lakhs.). — The value 
of the total trade of India with the Netherlands amounted to R9,37 
lakhs as compared witu 1(13,38 lakhs hi the preceding year. Imports fell 
by R1.01 lakhs to L3.22 lakhs and exports by R2,51 lakhs to B6,65 lakhs. 
The demand for vegetable product from this particular source continued 
to decline, the import* during the year amounting to 232,000 cwts valued 
at I1S5 lakhs as compaied with 291,000 cwts valued at Rl,09 lakhs in 1929- 
30 and 101 .00o cuts valued at PL 5 5 lakhs in 1928-29. There was also a 
small reduction oi Ed lakhs under paper and pasteboard. The consign- 
ments of piecegoods declined from 22 million yards valued at R99 LtLL> to 
13 million vauk \ahieu at R5u lakhs in 1930-31 and in consequent e, the 
\**bie >i coil on manufactures fell from R1.16 lakhs to R62 lakhs. On the 
export bide also tLeie were considerable decrease* in value under groundnuts, 
rapeseed, rice, raw cotton and jute. Shipment* of groundnut* increased 
from 151,000 ton* to 167,000 tons, but the value realLeu fell from R3.51 
lakhs to R2.67 lakhs. Linseed showed a remarkable expansion, despatches 
iking from 7,000 ton* valued at R18 lakhs to 23,000 tons \ abed at R52 
lakhs. Shipments of rice which had amounted to 125.000 tons valued at 
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Rl,54 lakhs in 1929-30 declined to 80,000 tons valued at R88 lakhs in 1930' 
SI. The demand for hides and skins was well maintained during the year 
but the off-takes of raw cotton and jute and oilcakes were considerably less 
than in the preceding year. 

Java (Imports B1C.34 lakhs, Exports R2*63 lakhs) —The impoit trade 
vith Java declined from R13,67 lakhs to £10,34 lakhs and the export trade 
from R4,27 lakhs to R2,63 lakhs. Sugar which represents about 95 per 
cent of the total value of the imports from Java, fell in value from R 12,97 
lakhs to R9,85 lakhs, notwithstanding an increase in quantity from 853,000 
tons to 912,000 tons. Sugar 16 D. S. and above accounted for 802,000 tons 
valued at R9,36 lakhs as compared with 779,000 tons valued at R12,69 lakhs 
in 1929-30. Imports of molasses showed an increase from 72,000 tons to 

102.000 tons. There was also, at the same time, a considerable increase under 
denatured spirit. On the export side, the bulk of the decline which occurred 
during the year is attributable to a fall in the shipments of rice from 155,000 
tons to 51,000 tons in quantity and from Rl,94 lakhs to R47 lakhs in value. 
The value of exports of jute gunny bags fell away from Rl,68 lakhs to Rl,59 
Jakhs, although the quantity despatched improved from 37 millions to 42 
millions. Exports of opium on private account were valued at R26 lakhs 
as compared with R24 lakhs in 1929-30. 

China (Imports R3 9 33 lakhs* Exports RIS^? lakhs). — The unhealthy 
state of the import trade with China noticed in the preceding year showed 
a further aggiavation during the year under review, the value recorded fall- 
ing from R4,10 to R3.33 lakhs. But what is remarkable is that the steady 
increase in China’s off-take from the Indian markets, was well maintained 
during the year, the value of the total exports amounting to R13,27 lakhs 
in 1930-31 as compared with R13,06 lakhs in 1929-30 and R9,48 lakhs in the 
year before. On the import side, receipts of cotton twist and yarn showed 
a further fall in value from Rl,10 lakhs to R96 lakhs, in spite of an increase 
in quantity from 10*5 million lbs. to 11*7 million lbs. Under piecegoods, 
the yardage of grey goods (which description alone is of any importance in 
the trade with this country) contracted from 9*7 to 2*4 millions and the value 
thereof from R20 lakhs to R5 lakhs. hT ot withstands g an improvement in 
the imports of silk yam, total imports of silk manufactures registered a de- 
cline of Rll lakhs. Imports of raw silk fell from 2 million lbs. valued at Rl,13 
lakhs to 1*6 million lbs. valued at R75 lakhs. The quantity of tea (prin- 
cipally green tea) imported showed a fall from 3*7 million lbs. to 2-8 million 
lbs., although the value showed no appreciable variation from R20 lakhs re- 
corded in 1929-30. The export trade in rice showed a remarkable expan- 
sion, shipments rising from 260,000 tons valued at R3 crores in 1929-30 to 

467.000 tons valued at R5 crores in 1930-31. Judging by quantity, exports 
of raw cotton which had reached the high level of 101,000 tons in 1929-30, 
attained a new record of 108,000 tons in 1930-31, but as far as values are 
concerned there was a heavy drop from R9J crores to R7|- crores. The de- 
mand for black tea which had dwindled into insignificance in the preceding 
year revived, the consignments of the year having amounted to 1-7 million 
lbs. valued at R13 lakhs. There were smaller takings of jute, raw and manu- 
factured, but paraffin wax showed some improvement. 

Iraq (Imports R 1,01 lakhs, Exports Rl 9 19 lakhs). — The trade 
between India and Iraq declined from R2,63 lakhs to R2,20 lakhs. Imports; 
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showed a nominal reduction from Rl,02 lakhs to Rl,01 lakhs, so that the 
decline was practically confined to exports, which fell from Rl,61 lakhs to 
Rl,19 lakhs. The relatively strong position of the import trade was due 
to an advance in consignments of wheat from 8,000 tons valued at R14J 
lakhs to 23,000 tons valued at R35 lakhs. There was an increase in the sup- 
plies of dates from 43,000 tons to 45,000 tons in quantity but the value re- 
corded fell by R13 lakhs to R45 lakhs. On the export side, the decrease was 
fairly spread over all items excepting a few minor ones such as pepper, ex- 
ports of which showed a slight increase from Rl,20,000 to Rl,33,000. Among 
items deserving separate mention, cotton manufactures, mainly piecegoods, 
fell from R48 lakhs to R35 lakhs. 

South America (Imports R6 lakhs. Exports R5,2? lakhs). — Imports from 
South America declined from R22 lakhs to R6 lakhs and exports thereto from 
R10,03 lakhs to R5,27 lakhs. As far as imports are concerned, the out- 
standing feature was the disappearance of imports of wheat from Argentina 
altogether. The cessation of wheat shipments meant a reduction of R8 
lakhs in the import trade with South America. To this decline due to wheat 
may be added the falling off in imports of Chilean nitrate of soda which de- 
clined from 9,700 tons (R13 lakhs) to 3,800 tons (R5 lakhs). On the export 
side, shipments of gunny bags to Argentina decreased from 2-2 millions valued 
at Rll lakhs to 1-5 millions valued at R5 lakhs. Chile curtailed her demands 
from 33*6 millions (Rl,21 lakhs) to 18*7 millions (R45 lakhs). Peru took 
5*8 millions valued at R19 lakhs as compared with 9 millions valued at R28 
lakhs in 1929-30. Under gunny cloth, Argentina’s requirements amounted 
to 209 million yards valued at R3,16 lakhs as against 329 million yards valued 
at R6,49 lakhs in the preceding year. Peru took 1*5 million yards (R1 lakh) 
as against 2*5 million yards (R4 lakhs) in 1929-30. Uruguay’s off-take re- 
mained almost unchanged at 14 million yards in quantity but the value fell 
by about R8 lakhs. There was a smaller demand for raw jute from 
Argentina, shipments falling from 5,800 tons valued at R16 lakhs to 5,300 
tons valued at R10 lakhs. Raw jute exports to Brazil amounted to 15,000 
tons valued at R38 lakhs as against 18,000 tons valued at R68 lakhs in 
1929-30. The value of exports of cleaned rice to Argentina remained almost 
stationary at R7 iakhs. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Frontier and Indo-Burma Trade, 

I. — Frontier Trade. 

India proper. — Under the existing system of registration of land frontier 
trade of India (excluding Burma) the traffic in selected articles at certain rail- 
way stations adjacent to the more important trade routes across the frontier 
is recorded. It estimated that the bulk of the inward traffic at these stations 
is intended to be transported beyond the frontier and the bulk of the outward 
traffic consists of goods which have come from beyond the frontier, but ordi- 
narily it is impracticable to specify the exact proportion of the actual frontier 
trade to the total trade registered at these stations. A reference is invited 
to table No. 57 for the details of the statistics of trade as recorded during the 
year 1930-31 compared with the two preceding years. The following table 
summarises the results : — 


Artless 


Wheat 

Gram and pulse .... 

Race — 

Husked 

Unhusked .... 
Other grain, pulse and Sjir. 

Wool, raw . 

Jute, raw (from Nepal* 

Linseed (from Nepal) . 

Mustard and rape seed (him Nepal) 

Trsi" 

Goid 

Silver ..... 


Ai- 


Cotton piecegoods foie.gu and Indian' 
Wheat . w 

Rice, husked .... 
Other grain, pulse and flour . 

Iron and steel incluu ng maclnn^y 
hardware and cutler. 


Petroleum .... 


, 

Salt . 


. 

Sugar, refined and unrefined 



Tea 

♦ 

• 

Treasure 

Gold .... 


* 

Silver .... 

, 

. 


Imports 

Quantity 


1923.29 

(Maunds) 

293,853 

811,317 

1929-30 

(Maunds) 

275,749 

255,837 

3930-31 

(Maunds) 

158,627 

283,797 

1,479,943 
1,089,111 
1,175,58 2 
313,535 
382,673 
398,393 
S24.2S7 

1,249,046 

657,399 

1,258,160 

213,531 

303,329 

582,551 

2S2.0S3 

1,459,428 

789,862 

587,209 

103,343 

287,921 

496,968 

259,751 

Gi'rces 

Om ce* 

Oi ?cce$ 

0.907.913 

l 

4,943,954 

1,772 
3, 275,425 

L.i’jorU 

Quantity 



1925-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

(Hounds) 

L'Taui* ds* 

(llaundb) 

«j3o,706 

503,713 

438,70: 

1.23U.&35 

1. 543,754 

1,423.313 

529,801 

701,142 

84' .947 

1,473,958 

1,353.209 

1*163.8 6 

504,716 

410,588 

49* 537 

330,862 

370,052 

370,072 

I,S43,SI9 

1,705,929 

1, 54*8,508 

1. ^9 1,314 

1,032,087 

1,172,054 

99,639 

104, 8G6 

98,030 

Ounce* 

Ources 

Ounces 

1,979 

2,94$ 

25 4 58 

3,377,674 

6,185.182 

8,2S7,9SC 





Frontier Trade* 

Burma. — The principle followed in the registration of the land frontie 
trade of India, namely, that of registering only the traffic in selected coin. me 
dities at the chief centres, through which the bulk of the frontier trade passes 
has also been extended to Burma. The stations selected for purposes of regis 
tration are (i) Bhamo in the north which catches the trade entirely river-born 
as well as the trade despatched from or to the rail-head Ivatha ; (ii)th 
rail-heads Lashio, Heho and Shwenyaung in the Shan States an< 
( Hi) Thingannyinaung in the South, through which the bulk of the trad 
with Siam passes. As the commodities selected for Burma differ in som 
respect from those recorded in the case of India proper, the figures of finport 
and exports of the selected articles as recorded under the new system during 
1928-29, 1929-30 and 1930-31 are shown separately in table No. 58. Th< 
following table shows the imports and exports of certain principal article 
into and from Burma during the past three years : — 


In ports 

Quantity 


Gram and pulse . . 



1928-29 

(Maunds) 

54,483 

1929-30 

(Maunds) 

55,834 

99,390 

1930-31 

(Maunds) 

42,364 

133,812 

Rice, husked 



85,280 

Rice, unhusked (paddy) 



30,365 

45,634 

22,210 

Hides of cattle . . . 



16,6S2 

8,752 

6,435 

Lac • • « • • 



137,351 

124,782 

30,547 

Tea ..... 



11,258 

13,798 

14,131 

Tobacco .... 



3,953 

6,956 

3,153 

Orpiment .... 



12,965 

8.56*8 

5,601 

Silk, raw .... 



3 650 

4,798 

4,265 

Treasure 

Silver fin ounces) 

• 

* 

187,258* 

295,040 

351,R46* 




Sr ports 

Q aantixy 


Articles 

Gotten, raw 

Cotton twist and yam . 



1928-29 

(Maunds) 

10,653 

1929-30 

(Maunds) 

14,675 

1930-31 

(Maunds) 

17,954 

, 


81,952 

78,432 

64,120 

Cotton piecegoods 

, 


49,984 

40,622 

28,763 

367 

Rice, husked 



30,290 

3,566 

Iron and steel including machinery, 
hardware and cutlery 

41,050 

33,906 

46,181 

Kerosene oil 



87,397 

90,918 

78,088 

Petrol .... 

. 


38,464 

54,312 

61,292 

Provisions and oilman’s stores — 

Condensed milk 



7,679 

8,981 

6,221 

Pish, dry and fish, wet 



28,307 

30,614 

27,727 

Other sorts 



20,654 

29,816 

12,957. 

204,001 

bait .... a 



232,317 

213,374 

Sugar refined and unrefined . 



24,504 

27,520 

22,908 

Tea, dry ... 



2,729 

2,746 

2,682 

3,136 

5,491 

Tobacco .... 



5,185 

3,663 

Candles .... 



9,136 

6,343 

7,869 

Matches .... 



9,657 

8,034 

Treasure 

Silver (in ounces). 

. 

. 

2,748 

324 

*. 


* Include Government treasure. 
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Coasting Trade. 

II. — Coasting trade between Burma and other provinces of India. 

The trade in private merchandise between Burma and India proper for the 
past three years as compared with pre-war figures is shown in the statement 
below : — 


Imports into Burma Exports irom Burma 


Provinces 

Pre-war 

average 

1923-89 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Pre-war 

average 

1923-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 


R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) j 

R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

Bengal . 

0,0* 

9,71 

9,59 

1 7,89 

| 

5,0y 

14,90 

10,56 

7,24 

Bombay 

32 

2,27 

2,17 

1,58 

8,04 

6,71 

7,38 

5,45 

Sind . 

4 

17 

11 

19 

i 

! * 4 

84 

58 

77 

Madras . 

1 1,48 

1 

2,75 

2,59 

2,02 

| 3,40 

8,60 

9,45 

7,93 

Total 

1 

| 8,36 

14,90 

i 

14,46 

11,68 

11,77 

31,05 

27,91 

21,39 


Imports into Burma. — The coastwise imports of coal into Burma decreased 
irom 703,000 tons in 1929-30 to 654,000 tons in 1930-31, the pre-war average 
being 413,000 tons. The imports of Indian cotton piecegoods also declined 
in quantity from 25 million yards to 23 million yards and in value from R85 
lakhs to R75 lakhs. The imports of cotton twist and yarn from India proper 
recorded a fall from 13 million lbs. valued at HI ,01 lakhs in 1929-30 to 12 
million lbs. valued at R70 lakhs in 1930-31. Imports of jute gunny bags 
remained on the same level as in the preceding year, and numbered 49 millions 
but the value fell from R2,40 lakhs in 1929-30 to Rl,87 lakhs in 1930-31. 

jExporfcs from Burma — Exports of rice not in the husk declined from 909,000 
tons in 1929-30 to 811,000 tons in 1930-31. The despatches of Kerosene oil 
from Burma to Indian ports shrank from 120|- million gallons in 1929-30 to 
114 million gallons in 1930-31. Shipments of petroleum dangerous, includ- 
ing petrol, benzine and benzol, declined by 1 million gallons to 51 million 
gallons in the year under review. The value of lac exported to India, consist- 
ing chiefly of stick lac shipped to Calcutta, amounted to R4 lakhs only in 1930- 
31 as compared with R37 lakhs in 1929-30. Shipments of teak wood fell 
from 169,000 cubic tons valued at R2,65 lakhs to 123,000 cubic tons valued 
at RL90 lakhs and those of other kinds of timber from 36,000 cubic tons valued 
at R41 lakhs to 21,000 cubic tons valued at R21 lakhs. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Balance of Trade and Movements of Treasure. 

I* — Balance of Trade. 

India normally enjoys a favourable balance of trade, the value of exports 
of merchandise being in excess of her imports. In the year under review 
the value of both imports and exports reached a level which was the lowest 
during the post-war period. This decline in the value of both imports and 
exports resulted from a combination of lower prices and smaller volume. It 
should, however, be noted that the effect of price declines was much more 
apparent in exports where raw materials are a major element than in imports, 
where manufactured goods form the most important classification. As a 
result, the surplus of India’s exports over imports of private merchandise 
was considerably reduced and amounted to R62 crores, the lowest recorded 
since 1922-23, as compared with R79 crores in 1929-30, and R86 crores in 
1928-29. The following table shows the imports and exports of private mer- 
chandise and the balance of trade in merchandise during each month of the 
year 1930-31 : — 

(In lakhs of Rupees) 


— 

Private merchandise 

Excess 

Net exports-f 

Excess in the 
corresponding 
month of 
1929*30 

Imports 

Exports 

1930 — 







April 

. 


17,97 

24,57 

+6,60 

+3,70 

May 



17,68 

21,84 

+4,16 

+6,28 

June 



13,79 

20,71 

+6,92 

+10,33 

duly 



13,57 

20,96 

+7,39 

+6,63 

August - 



12,64 

17,64 

+5,00 

+7,26 

September 



11,02 

19,40 

+8,38 

+ 7,26 

October 



12,73 

18,14 

+5,41 

+7,12 

November 



11,86 

17,28 

+5,42 

+4,98 

December 



11,49 

16,73 

+5,24 

+7,18 

1931 — 







January 



14,39 

17,38 

+2,99 

+4,14 

February 



13,62 

15,13 

+1,51 

+7,65 

March . 



12,85 

15,85 

+3,00 

+ ^,46 


Total 

163,61 

225,63 

+62,02 

+78,98 


J XML — Railway stores imported by State Railways are not paid for in the ordinary way 
and do not affect the monthly balance of trade figures. The cost of these stores has, therefore, 
been excluded from the import side. 

The year began with a credit balance of R7 crores, when both imports 
and exports were the highest recorded in any one month of the year. In May 
the balance fell to R4 crores, exports having shown a larger decrease than 
imports. With the abrupt fall in imports the credit balance rose again in the 
succeeding two months and amounted to R7 crores in July. After a set- 
back in August, the balance reached the highest figure of R8 crores in Sep- 
tember when imports were the lowest. In the next three months the balance 
remained fairly steady at R5 crores, but declined again and the minimum 
balance of R1J crores was recorded in February 1931 when exports touched 
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Balance of Trade. 

the lowest figure. There was a slight revival and the year closed with a cre- 
dit balance for March of R3 crores. 

The net imports of private treasure were valued at R24 crores in 1930-31 
as compared with R26 crores in 1929-30 and R34 crores in 1928-29. As 
usual, there was an excess of imports over exports in each month of the year, 
but the impori balance was much greater in the first half of the year than in 
the second half. In the first quarter the net imports of private treasure 
amounted to RIO crores and in the second to R8 crores but dwindled down 
to R1 crore only in the third quarter ; in the last quarter the net imports rose 
to nearly R6 crores. Chart No. 5 prefixed to this Review shows the net 
imports of treasure and al&o of gold and silver separately on private account 
during the last two years. 

The visible balance of trade as measured by the statistics of private mer- 
chandise and treasure, was in favour of India to the extent of R38 croies in 
1930-31 as compared with R53 crores in 1929-30, and R42 crores in the pre- 
war quinquennium. The balance of remittances of funds in the year under 
review was plus R8 lakhs as against minus R21 crores in the preceding year. 
These figures include the more important Government remittances and do 
not take into account (a) net payment in India of foreign money and postal 
orders and (b) telegraphic transfers on India from Iraq, which together 
amounted to R98 lakhs in 1930-31 as against Rl,01 lakhs in 1929-30. The 
following table shows the details : — 

(la lakhs of Rupees) 


1 

Pre-war 

acerage 

War 

average i 

1926-27 

19-7-28 

192S-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Exfexts of Indian! 

+219,50 

+215,97 1 

+301,41 

+ 319,15 

—<>30,13 1 

+310,80 

+220,49 

n ercha dise (pri- 1 

vate). 1 

Re-exports of Foreign , 





1 



+4,6i 

+8 14 

+8,01 

+9,64 

-»-7,S3 1 

+7,13 

+5,14 

much -ndise (pri- 1 

vate). 1 

Imports of Foreign 








— 145,85 

—147,80 

—229,98 

—246,72 

— 2'1 49 

—23® 95 

—163,61 

merchandise (pri- 

vate^. 

Balance of trade in 
merchandise. 

Gold (private)* . 



(a) 

(fl) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

+78,27 

+76,31 

4-79,47 

+81,97 

4-86,47 | 

+78,98 

+62,02 

—28 87 

—7,81 

—19,40 

—18,10 

—21,20 1 

—14,22 

—12,75 

Silier 'private)* . 

— 1 - 21 

—2 99 

—19,79 

—13,85 

—13 04 

—11,89 

—11,65 

Current notes <pn- 

_ 


—14 

—24 

—12 

—9 

—3 

v. te). 








Balance of transactions 

—86,08 

—10,80 

—39.33 

—32,19 

—34,36 

—26,20 

—24,43 

in treasure < private)" 



-40.14 





Total visible balance 
of trade. 

Council BiUs purchase 
of terli lg *nd other 
Government remit- 
tances to tne United 

+42,19 

1 4-65,51 

—49,78 

-52,11 

+52,78 

-37,59 

-41,85 

1 — 34 93 

* —2,82 

i 

» —37,77 

« 

—41 02 

—20,39 

—7,26 

Knudoui 'C)* 



+1 93 

| 





Steilmg Trm-iers on 
London old in 

India. 

Transfer a of esc 1 * em- 


J-5,50 

• • 

. . 

*• 

t v7,75 

—87 

—38 

*t*3 

—2b 

— 1 

—29 

— 8 

inent securities. 



— 34 

—3a 


—33 

— 33 

Interest drafts on In- 

—44 

—30 

- — G6 

dia m rest ect of Go- 
vernment of Ii dia 
securities. 




—37,84 

—41 39 

—21,01 

+8 

Balance of remittances 
of funds. 

—42 61 

—30,14 

— 1,20 


* Excludes transactions which do not eater into the bala’ ce of trade. 

(a) Exclusive ot the value of x ail way materials imported direct by State Railways working under com- 
pany management , which was net paid lor in the ordinary way and was not, therefore, taken into account in 
arriving it the balance of trade. 

(o) Includes 5185 lakhs, being the funds su* j lied by G overman * to finance wheat purchases. 

\c) Figures for the ^eais, jrior to I 21-22 represent oxriyrCoiir 41 Bills and T. T. paid in India. 

Note.— The rign + means net exi ort a d the sign — n*fc import. 
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Movements of Treasure. 


The above table does not, however, reveal the character of all the business 
dealings which India has with all other countries of the world. A resume 
of India’s trade relations with foreign countries requires consideration of 
the <c invisible ” transactions, such as, shipping services, private remittances, 
exports and imports of capital, insurances, tourists’ expenditure, etc., which 
are not susceptible to as accurate appraisement as the visible items. 

II.— Movements of Treasure. 

The trade in gold and silver on private account during the hut five years 
as compared with the average of the pre-war, war and post-war periods is set 
forth in the table below : — 


(la lakhs of Rupees ) 



Gold 

SlL\ER 

! Net 
imports — 


Imports 

Expoits 

Imports 

Exports 

Gold and 
Siher 

Average of pre-war period . 

32,79 

3,92 

10,88 

3,67 

—36, OS 

Average of war period . 

10,60 

2,99 

4,C>6 

1,77 

—10,40 

Aveiage of post-war period (1919- 

21,67 

9,03 

14.18 

2,66 

—24,00 

20 to 1923-24). 






Average of next five years (1921-25 

33,68 

18 

19,62 

2,85 

—50,27 

to 1928-29). 






1926-27 

19,50 

10 

21,66 

1,S9 

—39,17 

1927-28 

18,14 

4 

16,44 

15,92 

2,59 

! —31,95 

1928- £9 

21,22 

2 

2,88 

! —34,24 

1929-30 

14,23 

1 

13,36 

1,47 

—26,11 

1930-31 

13,24 

49 

13,46 

1,8 i 

j —24,40 


Imports of gold into India weie \ allied at R13 crores in 1930-31 as com- 
pared with R14 crores in 1929-30, R21 crores in 1928-29 and a pre-war aver- 
Gold. a £ e crores. The value of gold tendered to 

Government during the year 1930-31 was R2,08 
lakhs, the corresponding figure for the preceding year being R5 lakhs. Gold 
bullion was imported to the value of R6 crores and accounted for 46 per cent 
of the total imports in 1930-31 while R7 crores or 54 per cent represented 
sovereign and other gold coins. More than half of the import during 1930-31 
came fiom XataL the supplies from that country being valued at over R6|- 
crores as compared with R4 crores in the preceding year. Arrivals from 
Australia fell from R3 crores to Rl erore in value, while the consignments 
from China (including Hongkong) and the Straits Settlements increased from 
R7 lakhs ana R5 lakhs to R99 lakhs and R75 lakhs respectively in 1930-31. 
The supplies from the United Kingdom dropped slightly to R2 crores, while 
the imports trom the United States were negligible as in 1929-30. The receipts 
from Ceylon and Egypt weie substantially reduced and amounted to R45 
and R12 lakhs as against K140 lakhs and R183 lakhs respectively in 1929-30. 
Exports of gold, mostly to the United Kingdom, were valued at R49 lakhs 
in 1930-31 a& compared with only Rl lakh in the preceding year. There were 
no transactions of gold on Government account during the year under review. 

Despite great demand from the Continental countiies especially France, 
the price of gold in London dining the year fluctuated within nairow limits, 
the prevailing rate being 85s. per fine ounce. In Bombay the price of ready 
gold stood at R21-8-6 per tola in the beginning of April which Aimed up 
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Movements o t Treasure. 


toward the end of the month and rose to R21-13-3 on the 9th May. Owing, 
however, to the acciumilation of large stocks in Bombay, the price fell to 
R21-5-3 by the end of June. Demands from Calcutta and up-country centres 
kept up the prices in the next two months, the rates being maintained at 
about R21-7. During the latter half of the year the demand subsided, while 
the stocks in Bombay were further supplemented by the sale of large quan- 
tities of gold and gold ornaments and the price sagged, reaching the low level 
of R21-4-6 in the beginning of January 1931 and R21-3-6 at the end of March. 

Imports of silver on private account were valued at R13,46 lakhs or RIO 
lakhs more than in 1929-30. The supplies from, the United Kingdom and 
SiIver the United States of America were almost on the 

same level as in the preceding year and amounted 
to R7-| crores and R2,33 lakhs respectively in 1930-31, while the receipts 
from Australia declined from R14 crores to a little over R1 crore. Iraq and 
the Bahrein Islands supplied to the value of R21 and R20 lakhs respectively 
as in 1929-30, but consignments from France declined from R15 lakhs to 
Rll lakhs. Arrivals in 1930-31 also included silver bullion worth R80 lakhs 


from China, R58 lakhs from Ce3 T lon and R24 lakhs from the Straits Settlements. 

The chief feature of the silver market during the year under review was 
a continuation of the fall in prices and the establishment of the lowest quota- 
tions ever recorded. In London the price for cash which remained at the 
level of 19ld. in April declined to 17 -fed. by the end of May. It may be men- 
tioned that on May 15 the importation of silver coin and the export of gold 
from China was prohibited by Chinese Government the former provision 
being directed against the dumping of demonetised silver from Indo-China 
which had adopted the gold standard in February 1930. But as a result 
of poor demand from India and heavy selling from China, the decline in prices 
continued, with very brief rallies, throughout the next month until on the 
24th June quotations sank to 15 Conditions in July, August and most 
of September were quieter, but there was again a fall at the end of Septem- 
ber owing to speculative operations in China. October and November showed 
less variations but in December the prices rapidly declined to as low as 14 
only to be beaten again on February 16 when the price touched 12 per 
ounce which was not only the lowest of the year but created also a new low 
record. On March 31, the quotation stood at 13-^-d. Chart No. 6 shows 
the trend of silver prices in London, the telegraphic transfer rates of exchange 
in Calcutta and the price of gold in Bombay at or about the end of each month 


during the past two years. 

Imports of currency notes declined from R17 lakhs to R15 lakhs, while 
exports advanced from R8| lakhs to R12 lakhs in 1930-31. Imports on 
Government account were valued at only R12,000 
urreney notes. as a g a i n st R92,000 in 1929-30, while there were no 


export transactions on Government account during the year under review. 


D. B. MEEK, 

Director-General of Commercial 

Intelligence and Statistics . 


Calcutta ; 

The 10th July , 1931 . 
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Average for two years, 1922-23 and 1923-21, 


Vj\LUB OF MERCHANDISE AND TiUIAkIIRE, AND OoLD SEPARATELY, DURING THE LAST RIVE YEARS WITH 

QUINQUENNIAL AVERAGES FOR THE PAST SIXTY-FIVE YEARS 

* (In lakhs of Rupees) 
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■Government transactions are Included In Table No, 



3.— Monthly sea-borne trade (private Merchandise) Imports and Exports in 1930-31, as compared with the 

PRECEDING YEAR 1929-30, AND THE PRE-WAR, WAR AND POST-WAR AVERAGES, AND EXCESS OF EXPORTS OVER IMPORTS 
DURING THE SAME PERIOD 



















No . 4 _ Vaj.dk of Imports, 1’kI VAL'F, Mebciianuisk a.t; oeuinu to FIVE MAIN CLASSES \M> BUU-DIVIStONS 

THEREOF 

(In thousands of Rupees) 
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Quantity (figures in thousands) I Value (in thousands of rupees) 





Shawls No. 1,608 180 80 658 392 41,45 5,50 3,86 26,92 14.18 

Carpets and rugs lb. 1,400 636 397 604 176 16,20 9,57 13,56 9,92 4.52 

Hosiery „ 440 257 156 410 221 11,98 11,33 12,66 20,04 9.72 

Yarn and knitting wool 877 280 410 1,085 1,107 19,32 10,94 19,59 29,88 25,37 

other BOrte 1,315 510 49G 6,166 3,865 12,63 6,74 7,89 66,76 38,97 
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•AYorage for two years 1912-13 and 1918-14. 
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Cotton manufactures 

Flax 

Wool manufactures ... ... 

Total 
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Carriages and carts 
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Total value of Government Stores . 
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(a) Separately recorded from December* 1918. 






{a) Detailed figures not available. 



Value (in thousands of rupees) 


































































































































































































Quantity (figubes in thousands) j Value (in thousands of rupebs) 



TOTAL VALUE OF EXPORTS 






































































































Quantity (Figures in thousands) I Value {in thousand® of iiupees) 



TOTAL VALUE OF BE-EXPOBTS 

































Value oe trade in merchandise only with the British Empire and Foreign Countries 

(In lakhs of Rupees) 
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No. 10. — Percentage share of the principal countries in the total Trade in merchandise only 
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( a ) figures prio* to 1921-22 represent An stria- Hungary, 

















No. 11.— Total Imports and Exports op Merchandise op certain principal Countries and British India during 

THE C ALEN DAR YEARS 1928, 1929 AND 1930 WITH RESPECTIVE PRE-WAR AVERAGES* 

(In millions of £ sterling) 
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No. 12.— Value of Trade with principal Countries, distinguishing 

Principal Articles. 


(In thoib mils of Rupees 


ARTICLES 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


Imports therefrom — 
Animals, living 
Apparel 

Arms, ammunition, etc. 
Artificial silk yarn . 


Belting for machinery 
Bobbins 

Books and printed matter 
Boots and shoes 
Building materials 
Carriages and caTts 
Chemicals . 

Cliina clay 
Coal and coke 
Cordage and rope 
Cotton — 

Raw . 

Twist and yam 
Piecegoods— 

Grey 

White . 

Coloured 

Other manufactures 
Cutlery. 

Cycles and parts 
Drugs and medicines 
Dyeing and tanning substances 
Earthenware and porcelain 
Flax manufactures . 

Furniture 

Glass and glassware 
Haberdashery and millinery 
Hardware 

Instruments, apparatus, etc. 

Ivory .... 

Jewellery, etc. 

Jute manufactures .... 
Leather, including hides, tanned, etc, 
Liquors — 

Ale, beer and porter . 

Spirit .... 

Wines .... 

Machinery and millwork . 

Manures .... 

Metals — 

Aluminium 

Brass .... 

Copper .... 

Iron 

Iron or steel 

Lead 

Steel . ... 

Zinc 

Others .... 

Motor cars and motor cycles, etc. 

Oils, mineral .... 

,, vegetable, animal, etc. 

Packing engine and boiler 
Paints and painters* materials . 

Paper and pasteboard 
Piecegoods of cotton and artificial silk 
Pitch and tar 
Polishes 
Precious stones 
Printing materials . 

Provisions 
Railway plant, etc. 

Rubber manufactures, including tyres, 
Salt . . 

Ships, parts of 

Silk manufactures, including yam 

Soap 

Stationery .... 


i, etc. 


Pre-war 

average 


5,02 

50,29 

30,60 


36.26 

41,05 

51.33 

59,89 

19,11 

69,55 

41.33 

4,39 

58.07 

3,35,18 

20,73,55 

10,8?,8S 

11,29,72 

1,40,25 

10,53 

29,40 

54,03 

6,90 

30.50 

28.83 

10.84 

22.26 

61,21 

1,88,61 

1,04,88 

11.33 

14.51 

10,09 
38,59 

45,64 

69,47 

13,62 

4,97,69 

1,68 

5,38 

6,13 

1,67,45 

28,88 

6,96,13 

13,99 

42,02 

14.85 

27.43 
74,50 

22,31 

17,76 

4,98 

56.00 

73.44 

8,72 

9,48 

14 

14,70 

1,84,15 

5,54,48 

16.45 

23.44 

18.00 

19.07 

56.52 

41.44 


1928-29 


8,92 

69,86 

51,54 

30.52 
24,84 

65.52 

32,22 

55,88 

26.90 
69,82 

7,98 

I, 47,29 

9,65 

10,24 

4,21 

11,77 

3,56,10 

13,78,09 

14,23,36 

II, 99,30 

1,51,88 

10.90 

1,07,28 

88,98 

16,87 

28,27 

34.29 

13,11 
20,73 

27,32 

1,88,73 

2,88,32 

8,79 

11,15 

6,04 

39,94 

61.30 
1,86,04 

10,72 

14,09,41 


35,71 

84.09 

49,25 

7,06 

11,90,05 

3,88 

1,07,94 

15,22 

22.65 

1,62,99 

19,99 

14,76 

3,61 

1,04,02 

1.23,24 

84,12 

2,23 

22,62 

9,84 

26,90 

2,25,46 

*89,80 

19,53 

19,00 

11,08 

1,38,85 

55.10 


1929 30 


8,78 

59.54 

53,39 

19.52 

21,68 

67.67 

35.48 

60.96 

22,28 
65, S7 

7.43 

I, 59,83 

15,10 

5.16 

5,10 

4,04 

2,95,91 

II, 75,99 
12,02,58 

9,50,44 

1,55,03 

11,18 

96,62 

95,29 

22,08 

25.68 
32,35 

14.00 

22,15 

26,26 

1,80,42 

3,03,30 

5,94 

21,60 

6,73 

42.00 

68,65 

1,40,61 

10.43 

18,68,28 

81,45 

39,79 

56.03 

29.96 
7,93 

9,28,78 

4,20 

81,59 

11,81 

26.69 

1,59,02 

32,13 

14.44 

3,02 

99,98 

1,21,87 

41.55 

2,42 

24,22 

10,17 

25,71 

2,35,11 

*iu.w 

19.49 

10.04 

8.17 

1,45,81 

55.53 


1930*31 


7,45 

33.57 
44,79 

11.98 

17,81 

46,34 

34.49 
51,51 

11,15 

48,26 

5,73 

1,41,08 

7,06 

6.36 

4,96 

27,42 

1,26,57 

2,81,28 

5,22,94 

4,47,56 

85,97 

8,30 

47,62 

64,37 

16,68 

18,00 

20.67 

11.75 

10.32 

18,46 

1,31,49 

2,55,04 

0,78 

36,77 

3.24 

25.49 

63,69 

1,25,13 

8,47 

10,72,18 

85,05 

21.32 

28,17 

29,55 

6,28 

5,13,34 

3,42 

50,23 

5.25 

20,91 

93.87 

25.57 

11.87 

3.36 

74,28 

89,36 
12,74 

1,49 

19.68 

1,94 

16.99 

1,94,36 

*73,60 

8,86 

12,39 

6,64 

97,83 

43.76 
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No. 12 — continued 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


Articles 

Pre-war 

average 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

UNITED KINGDOM — contd. 

Imports therefrom — contd. 

Sugar 

Tallow and stearine .... 

Tea-chests 

Tobacco 

Toilet requisites 

Toys and requisites for games . 

Umbrellas 

W ooll en manufactures, including yarn 

Other articles 

Total 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Barley 

Bristles and fibres 

Cotfee 

Coir and manufactures .... 

Cotton, raw 

„ waste ..... 

„ twist and yarn 
,, manufactures 

Drugs, medicines, etc. 

Dyeing and tanning substances — 

Cutch and gambier 

Indigo 

Myrobalans 

Fodder, Bran and Pollards 

Hemp, raw (chiefly sann) 

Hides and skins— 

Raw 

Dressed or tanned .... 

Horn, tips and pieces of horn* 

Jute, ran ...... 

„ gunny bags 

s , yp cloth ..... 

Lac ....... 

Lead 

Manures 

Manganese ore 

Other metals and ores .... 

Mica 

Oils 

Oilcakes ...... 

Paraffin wax 

Provisions and oilman’s stores . 

Pulse — 

Beans 

Gram 

Lentils 

Other pulses 

Rice (not In the husk) .... 

Rubber, raw 

Saltpetre 

Seeds — 

Cap+or . , 

Cotton 

Groundnut 

Linseed 

Rape 

Copra 

Others 

Silk, raw 

Spices 

Sugar 

Tea 

Wheat 

Wood (mainly teak) .... 

Wool, raw 

,, manufactures .... 

Other articles ..... 

Total 

25,37 

10,43 

41,32 

51,83 

10,35 

16,75 

24,71 

1,85,24 

1,50,99 

10,10 
4,41 
55,93 
2,13$ 75 
25,89 
16,50 
15,62 
1,65,22 
5,00,31 

1,03,20 

6,34 

63,96 

2,26,40 

27,90 

15,30 

11,23 

1,28,12 

5,04,60 

x 0,04 
4,45 
- 47,77 

1 *29,98 
19,37 
12,20 
5,78 
. 67,32 
4 ,18,95 

91,58,01 

1,13,24,43 

1,03,10,30 

61,28,65 

1,06,54 

12.74 
50,86 
22,95 

1,72,39 

74 

2,81 

11,13 

5,47 

6,87 

6,52 

23.46 
45,19 

38.47 

56,46 

3,67,93 

5,73 

8,96,52 

79,25 

55,57 

56.67 

17.65 

10.39 

30.66 
7,13 

20,80 

18,34 

80.75 
17,33 

o,62 

| 8«,2lj 

1,56,99 

23,28 

6.55 

78.39 
1,74,92 

2,96 

2,65,01 

35,17 

3,82 

7.56 
5,93 

10.68 
8,59 

9,51,37 

10,50,94 

53.71 
2,61,11 

18.71 
1,20,10 

31,76 

16,43 

39,68 

19,84 

4,42,61 

13,09 

1,60 

27,11 

5,19 

5,60 

59 

35.81 
1,06,38 

9.70 

39.46 
7,85,48 

3,78 

7,57,03 

2,06,06 

64.62 
2,04,92 
1,18,33 

3.81 

47.60 

23.60 
42,91 

19. 56 
1,11,50 

57.19 
7,53 

7,06 

24 
15,99 

14.20 

49.56 

74.63 

1.71 

55,04 

1,22,18 

1,20,81 

37,23 

61.89 

' 18,61 
7,84 
20,32 

25 

22,35,84 

1,10,81 

93.46 
3,94,05 

46.90 
1,80,19 

5,79 

12.94 

54.12 

20.05 
4,31,41 

15.13 

86 

41,36 

4,54 

5,59 

59 

33.69 
S5,67 

11.94 

36,39 

6,97,06 

3,20 

1 5,56,06 

2,00,73 
1,14,53 
1,58,52 
1,54,80 
3,87 
86,65 
89,48 
42,59 
17,08 
1,19,23 
1,12,40 
7,71 

11,42 

’*13,96 

10,07 

50,11 

87,29 

3.05 

49,61 

53.70 
1,24,37 
1,80,94 

16,25 

*10,90 

12,03 

26,02 

22,19,34 

9,75 

1,01,26 

3,52,28 

38,74 

1,11,02 

74 

9,82 

52,19 

18,44 

3,00,07 

12,07 

98 

18,87 

5.47 

5,57 

37 

38.40 
46,65 

4,71 

39,16 

5,74,26 

1,29 

2,23,37 

1,20,99 

59,35 

70,31 

1,68,25 

3.69 

34.23 
1,06,97 

34,63 

9.47 
91,56 

47.41 
7,26 

2,95 

7 

9,02 

7 0fi 
96,94 
69,59 
2.23 

33.23 

21. 85 
71,52 

1,24,09 

14.86 

1,99 

1.69 
10,83 

19,94,58 

1,70,68 

74,12 

2,27,35 

38,49 

1,36,01 

55,04,99 

69,04,39 

60,55,65 

52,13,90^ 


* .Figures prior to 1924-25 represent Hornmeai. 
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No. 12 — continued 


(In thousands ot Rupees) 


ARTICLES 


UNITED KINGDOM— conoid. 


Pre-war 

average 


1928-29 


1029-30 


1030-31 


Exports of Foreign merchandise — 
Apparel (excluding boots and shoes) 
Skins, raw .... 
Sugar, 16 D. S. and above 
Wool, raw . 

„ manufactures 
Other articles 


Total 


AUSTRIA* 

Imports therefrom— 

Apparel ..... 
Boots and shoes .... 
Cotton manufactures 
„ twist and yam . 

Glass and glassware 
Haberdashery and millinery . 
Hardware ..... 

Instruments 

Matches 

Metals 

Paper and pasteboard . 

Sugar 

Woollen manufactures . 

Other articles 

Total 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Coffee . 

Cotton, raw . 

„ twist and yarn 
Hides and skins, Raw 
Indigo . 

Jute, raw 
Lac 

Seeds . 

E-ice (not in the husk) 

Other articles 

Total 



Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles 


BELGIUM. 


5,60 

**32,56 

37,55 

54 

48,21 


1,24,52 


6,91 

2,50 

22,15 

3.0S 

68,98 

21,39 

27,28 

1,98 

9,07 

12,13 

10,89 

85,12 

8,96 

38,31 


3,18,75 


4,88 

1,49,73 

‘ 34,42 
50,76 
72,63 


3,32,42 


2,34 

2,96 

13,48 

53 

4,99 

5,90 

16.33 
5,20 

46 

17,53 

30.34 

1,30 

38,76 


1,40,12 


4,68 I 
1,03,69 

* *38,86 
37,49 
77,57 


2,62,29 


71 

2,60 

15,29 

79 

4,60 

5,30 

11,90 

4,20 

1 

14,10 

33,72 

2,36 

62 

26,74 


1,22,94 


5,00 

99,59 

* 17,75 
17,41 
69,49 


2,09,24 


48 

47 

7,37 

11 

2,68 

2,63 

6,86 

3,91 

“9,19 

29,45 

4 

56 

17,81 


81,56 


6,25 

2,36,18 

53 

1,30,42 

4,19 

1,30,63 

5,70 

78,68 

1,69,06 

11,54 


34 

44 


4,06 

8,82 

14 


1,02 

19 

*3,13 

19 


7 

30 


7,73,18 


8,82 


4,53 


37 

7 


3,69 


15 


25 


Imports therefrom — 

Artificial silk . 

Arms, etc. 

Building materials . 

Cotton manufactures 

Dyeing and tanning substances 

Earthenware and porcelain 

Glass and glassware 

Hardware 

Liquors 

Machinery and millwork . 

Manures 

Metals— 

Brass 
Copper 
Iron . 

Iron or steel 
Steel .... 
Motor cars, etc. 

Faints and painters* materials 
Paper and pasteboard 
Precious stones 
Provisions 
Railway plant, etc. 

Sugar .... 
Woollen manufactures . 
Other ai tides . 


Total 


26 

4,04 

42,12 

10,82 

3,45 

10,92 

5,58 

1,50 

1,76 

75 

37 

3,54 

15,95 

45,46 

63,54 

4,15 

2,08 

5,00 

1,41 

4,28 

29 

2,11 

40,61 


10,67 

2,42 

5,81 

23,54 

2,13 

2,19 

24,82 

5,22 

1,64 

16,91 

9,11 

1,09 

10,33 

2,89 

2,98,21 

1,05,95 

1,78 

4,51 

8,28 

72.49 

21,21 

~~ 97 

8,30 

79.50 


5,48 

2,57 

2,55 

1,66 

7,46 

4,84 

14,04 

6,15 

1,12 

75 

2,24 

1,26 

23,08 

17,53 

4,00 

3,21 

1,65 

2,06 

17,68 

14,39 

8,68 

8,44 

7S i 

1,45 

4,96 ! 

4,59 

2,49 | 

1,9S 

2,87,65 i 

2,lb,U 

1,14,02 1 

51,01 

2,27 i 

1,21 

5,70 

4,85 

7,26 

5,42 

65,90 

89,50 

7,62 

12,56 

3,57 

76 

6,68 

4,33 

81,20 

63,35 

6,78,68 

4,67,01 


* Figures prior to 1921-22 represent Austria-Hungary. 
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No, 12 — continued 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


ARTICLES 



Pre-u ar 
average 



1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

BELGIUM— cotdd 

Exports of Indian produce — 
Barley .... 



34,65 

13,87 

24 

2,63,68 

Cotton, raw . 

, 


3,68,24 

6,18,24 

5,63,10 

„ waste 




7,05 

9,82 

4,96 

Dyeing and tanning substances 

• i 

7,76 

4,73 

4,26 

3,49 

Hemp, raw . 



13,73 

45,93 

27,65 

19,79 

Hides and skins, raw 



10,00 

22,43 

22,21 

9,64 

Jute manufactures . 



13,09 

25,69 

37,90 

1,54,37 

28,72 

99,33 

„ raw 



14,42 

1,90,49 

Lac .... 



1,43 

17,21 

15,39 

9,77 

Lead .... 



24,02 

23,26 

4,39 

23,98 

Manganese ore 



25,84 

47,22 

48,24 

Manures 



19,88 

42,44 

55,24 

59,19 

Oil cakes 



76 

86,85 

23,66 

10,44 

Paraffin, was 



1,43 

25,81 

20,54 

17,44 

Bice (not in the husk) 



41,51 

11,41 

32,67 

43,92 

Seeds — 

Castor 



20,16 

15,95 

7,45 

8,31 

Copra or coconut kernel 



7,14 


‘*3,87 

Groundnut 



26,78 

22,78 

18,45 

Linseed 



1,55,71 

3,24 

33,40 

28,68 

Mowa 



7,97 

6,50 

47 

1,20 

Poppy 



16,11 

,, 

3,00 

Bape 



1,51,62 

4,11 

5,64 

Sesamum (til or jinjili) 



56,40 

89 

** 1,65 

Others 



2,29 

2,54 

1,98 

Wheat .... 



1,46,22 

12,99 

6,90 

Zinc .... 



53 

75,30 

*62,55 

4,25 

Other articles . 



49,93 

62,54 

47,23 

46,27 


Total 

11,94,20 

13,40,02” 

12,15,72 

7,52,87 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles 


2,61 

4,88 

! 

5,91 

8,94 

FRANCE. 







Imports therefrom— 

Apparel 






22,00 



40,03 

33,27 

35,78 

Artificial silk . 



— 

9,26 

14,12 

2,37 

Chemicals 



47 

3,58 


3,10 

Clocks and watches . 



4,65 

1,43 

1,06 

84 

Cotton manufactures 



2,88 

11,18 

9,65 

5,33 

Drugs and medicines 



2,65 

9,79 

18,18 

11,21 

Dyeing and tanning substances 


6,02 

13,98 

6,11 

4,08 

Fruits and vegetables 



8,96 

9,71 

2,74 

1,49 

Hardware 



2,18 

i 4,85 

5,16 

2,29 

Haberdashery 



8,25 

4,79 

3,96 

3,12 

Instruments . 



4,20 

7,8S 

8,42 

7,30 

Liquors 



38,04 

63,55 

63,99 

50,94 

Machinery 



31 

4,6S 

4,94 

6,26 

Metals— 






2,45 

Brass 



16 


3,27 

Copper 



12,93 


18,03 

19,56 

Iron or steel 



2,84 

37,24 

27.96 

22,75 

Steel .... 



20 

22,30 


6,79 

Motor cars, etc. 



5,94 



9,08 

Oils .... 



82 

1,83 


1,49 

Provisions 



3,07 

8,46 


8,07 

16,92 

Rubber manufactures 



1,78 

32,94 

21,74 

Seeds .... 



51 

5,17 

6,07 

8 

Sugar .... 



43 

1,37 

21,31 

, , 

Silk manufactures . 



27,18 

13,45 

10,21 

3,48 

W ool manufactures . 



12,64 

67,49 

66,82 

27,51 

Toilet requisites 



68 

5,92 

0,67 

5,54 

Umbrellas 



81 

66 

96 

66 

Other articles 



31,87 

65,83 

66,24 

44,24 


Total 

2,20,50 

4,77,56 

4,87,23 

2,88,90 
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No. 12 — continued 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


Articles 

Pre-war 
a\ erugc 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

FRANCE — contd. 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Coffee «•«!»>• 
Coir ..»•••• 

Dyeing substances 

Essential oils ...... 

Cotton, raw 

Hides and skins, raw .... 

Horns, tips and pieces of bom* 

•J ute, raw ...... 

„ bags and cloth .... 

Lac ....... 

Manganese ore 

Manures 

Pulse- 

Cram ...... 

Lentils 

Other pulses 

Rice (not in the husk) .... 
Seeds— 

Castor ...... 

Groundnut ..... 

Linseed ...... 

.Mowa or mowra 

Poppy 

Rape ...... 

Sesamum (til or jinjili) . 

Others 

'Silk, raw ...... 

Wheat ....... 

Other articles ..... 

Total 

Exports of Foreign merchandise — 
Miscellaneous articles 

GERMANY. 

Imports therefrom — 

Apparel 

Bobbins 

Building materials 

Buttons 

Carriages ...... 

Chemicals 

Clocks and watches .... 

Cutlery 

Cycles 

Drags and medicines .... 

Dyeing substances 

Glassware 

Hardware i 

Instruments 

Liquors 

Machinery 

Manures 

Metals — 

Aluminium 

Brass 

Copper 

Iron 

Iron or steel 

Steel .... . 

Zinc 

Motor cars, etc. ..... 

oils 

Paints and painter’s materials . 

Paper and pasteboard .... 
Paper-making materials .... 

Printing materials 

Provisions ...... 

Railway plant 

Rubber manufactures .... 
Salt 

50,64 

6,01 

5,22 

4,19 

1,51,39 

33,68 

9,27 

2,25,21 

2,56 

11,55 

17.24 
10,47 

1 29,82 

J 13,80 

23,18 

2,81,66 

1,55,94 

4,16 

43,87 

96,17 

85,36 

21.25 
35,23 

1,12,55 

46,84 

44,49 

11,43 

12,27 

15.33 
8,56,48 

57,11 

29 

4,04,67 

4,63 

18,76 

67.62 
9,80 

r 2,01 

{ 2 ’ 6 f 

82 

31,25 

5,25,72 

98,80 

8,56 

1,06 

23.63 
8,41 

11,29 

12,38 

3,90 

48.33 

1 m 

71,17 

9 58 
9,19 

8.69 
2,68,24 

21 1? 

29 

1,84,65 

3,25 

8,91 

49.46 
9,39 

99 

3 

49 

8,91 

29.46 
2,37,38 

52.69 

55 

17,40 

"4,57 

2,00 

5,27 

54,29 

14,77,26 

17,76,75 

16,81,00 

11,08,02 

4,68 

14,54 

12,62 

8,68 

14,87 

"6,72 

**2,81 J 
10,62 
1,86 
7,95 
1,75 

6.19 

87.40 
23,69 
57,24 

18.57 

19.41 
30,27 

2.20 

12,16 

1,56 

93.41 
2,86 

86,97 

65.19 
3,24 
5,64 

19.57 
5,58 

21,82 

1,61 

1,02 

5,50 

12.19 
3,82 
9,46 


Wmm 

12,63 

1,96 

2.55 
3,23 
1,21 

47,88 

5,30 

15.72 
11,28 
48,13 

1,61,06 

23,50 

1,07,72 

75.24 

30.73 
1,18,06 

7.56 

13,21 

98.76 

28 60 
1,09 
69,95 

4,34 

3.77 
12,36 
12,45 

11.76 
27,68 

2.77 

5 62 
9,66 

2*) 47 

20.25 


• Figures prior to 1924-25 represent Hornmeal. 
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Mo. 12 — continued 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


GERMANY — COUld. 

Imports therefrom — contd. 
Stationery . 

Sugar 

Textiles— 

Artificial Bilk . 

Cotton manufacture 8 . 

Haberdashery 

Sills manufactures 

Wool manufactures . . 

Toys 

Umbrellas , 

Other articles 


Exports of Indian produce — 
Barley .... 
Coffee .... 

Coir and manufactures . 
Cotton, raw . 

waste « s 

Dyeing substances 1 I 

Fodder, bran, etc. . 

Fruits and vegetables 
Hemp, raw . 

Hides and shins, raw 
Jute, raw 
,, gunny bags . 

„ „ cloth . 

Lac .... 
Manures 

Metals and ores — 

Copper .... 

Lead .... 
Others .... 

Oils .... 

Oilcakes 

Paraffin wax . 

Bice (not in the husk) . 
Seeds, Iiape . 

,, Copra or coconut kernel 
,, Groundnut . 

,, Linseed 
,, Mowa . 

,, Poppy 

, , Sesamum ( til or jinjili) 

„ Others 

Tea .... 
Wood (chiefiv teak) 

Other articles 


Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles 

NETHERLANDS. 

Imports therefrom— 

Artificial silk ... 
Building materials . 

Cotton manufaetuies 
„ twist and yarn 
Dyeina and tinning substances 
Instruments .... 
Liquors .... 
Metals . ... 

Paper and pasteboard 
Precious stones, etc. 

Provisions .... 
Starch and farina . 

3ugar 

Wool manufactures 
Other articles 
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No. 12 —continued 


dn thousands of Euteto) 


ARTICLES 

Pre-war 

average 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1JS0 31 

3ETHEELANDS 
Exports of Indian produce- 
Coir manufactures . 
Cotton, raw . 

Hides and skins, raw 
Jute, raw 

Lac 

Oilcakes 

Paraffin wax . 

Eice (not in the husk) 
Seeds, groundnuts . 

„ Linseed 
„ Eape . 

Wheat . 

Other articles 

— contd. 


7,31 

7,83 

33,50 

1,53 

6,06 

14 

6 

2,15,93 

26 

20, 9S 
4,99 
2,02 
33,11 

18,89 

87,02 

39,42 

01,05 

5,47 

59,53 

28,38 

1,06,85 

3,32,71 

81 

25,76 

91 

1,04,28 

19,09 

89.64 

24.65 

71.92 
3,21 

52.92 
19,80 

1,54,25 

3,50,65 

18,19 

32,53 

‘ 75,94 

16,53 

61,06 

28,29 

40,34 

2,44 

22,24 

13,44 

87,62 

2,67,07 

52,01 

6,25 

40 

60,70 


Total 

3,34,02 

8,70,58 

9,12,82 

6,58,39 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles 

. . 

21 

2,22 

0,41 

6,58 

ITALY 







imports therefrom— 

Apparel 

Art, works of 

Building materials 

Buttons 

Chemicals 

Dyeing and tanning substances 

Fruits and vegetables .... 

Glassware 

Instruments .... 

Liquors 

Machinery . . 

Metals — 

Aluminium 

Brass 

German silver 

Quicksilver 

Otheis ..... 

Motor cars, etc 

Paper and pasteboard .... 
Eubber manufactures .... 

Stone and marble 

Sugar 

Textiles— 

Artificial silk yarn . 

Cotton— raw 

Twist and yarn 

„ manufactures 

Haberdashery and millinery 

Silk manufactures .... 

Piecegoods of cotton and artificial silk . 
Wool manufactures .... 
Other articles 

G,9S 

45 

2,57 

*** 4,72 
1,49 

8.48 
4,26 
1,70 

78 
1,44 

9 

1,09 

67 

66 

79 

13 

2.48 
23 

" 11 

4,9S 

45,22 

4,32 

19,83 

* * 4,07 
27,30 

* 18,11 
1,51 
10,14 
9,54 

14.50 
15,80 
27,12 

5,28 

13,83 

8,45 

16.64 

57 

26 

5,60 

5,42 

4.40 

27.51 
5,82 

20,41 

2,81 

61,04 

10 

10.25 
1,81,49 

12,0 4 

38.40 

92.64 
90,86 

95.26 

11,86 

77 

13,67 

6.03 
21,24 

7.24 
38,26 

6,12 

15,14 

8,02 

15,39 

1,52 

35 

4.25 
4,40 

7.03 : 
28,23 

5,24 

28,62 

3,64 

45.81 

16,61 

16,57 

95,65 

9,42 

30,54 

51,18 

83,01 

1,07,49 

5,72 

1,51 

7,26 

3,05 

19,28 

8,34 

28,38 

2,78 

966 

2,81 

15,24 

24 

39 

8,85 

5.11 

3.76 
19,61 

3.12 
16,47 

3,10 

50,60 

6,71 

77 

86.76 
9,18 

16.64 

19.64 
62,23 
86,46 


Total 

1,44,84 

7,35,80 

6,78,37 

4,50,52 

Exports ot Indian produce — 

Cotton, raw .... 

Hides and skins, raw 

Jute, raw .... 

Spices, Pepper 

Eice (not in the husk) . 

Seeds — 

Castor .... 

Groundnuts 

Linseed .... 

Eape .... 

Sesamum (til or jinjili) 

Others .... 

Silk, raw .... 

Wheat 

Other articles 


3,18,38 

S5,9S 

1,14,89 

6,81 

2,97 

16,05 

1,71 

54,86 

11,40 

27,30 

1,49 

1,25 

37,14 

21,38 

6,61,66 

57,29 

2,28,35 

.21,39 

45,27 

19,57 

2,91,85 

60,79 

27,60 

24,26 

62 

5,24 

*"*74,84 

5,79,14 

49,13 

1,89,74 

20,01 

14,79 

13,08 

1,23,24 

66.33 
1,20 
4,28 

21 

10.34 

*54,01 

3,77,53 

37 11 
9229 
15,23 
10,05 

11,53 

1,13,03 

72,64 

2,64 

2 

34 

3,07 

*49,59 


Total 

7,01,61 

15,18,63 

11,31,51 

7,85,41 

Exports of Foreign merchandise — 
Miscellaneous articles . • 

• • 

6,03 

6,79 

15,72 

' 7,16 
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No. 12 —continued 

(In thousands of Rurees) 


Articles 


Pre-wac 

average 

1928-29 

1929-80 

1930-31 

NORWAY. 

Imports therefrom — 

Carbide of calcium . 






* 9 • 

63 

4,20 

5,32 

4,19 

Hardware 

• 

64 

1,03 

92 

82 

Iron or steel— nails, 
washers 

rivets and 

2,50 

9,05 

7,72 

5,50 

Matches 

# * 

9'34 

,, 

#* 

Milk, condensed and preserved 

41 

2,75 

3,93 

8,53 

Paper and pasteboard 

. . . 

4,49 

37,37 

52,91 

42,88 

Pulp of wood for making paper 

31 

19,79 

24,81 

16,84 

Toys .... 



1,15 

1,16 

94 

Wood and timber . 

. , 1 

1,35 

36 

23 

19 

Other articles 

. 

63 

3,2S 

5,92 

5,63 


Total 

20,85 

78,98 

1,02,92 

85,52 

Exports of Indian produce— 
Coffee .... 


3 

10,97 

9,49 

9,56 

Rice (not in the husk) . 


94 

34 

93 

75 

Hides and skins, raw 


20 

4,90 

7,85 

1,25 

Cotton, raw . 


55 

5 


14 

Jute, raw 



1,51 

96 

1,82 

,, manufactures 

• • e 

92 

7,14 

8,67 

18,74 

Seeds 


66 

10,50 

16,57 

Other articles 


1,61 | 

4,12 

3,31 

5,91 


Total 

4,25 

29,75 

41,80 

57,24 

ROUMANfA. 






Imports therefrom — 






Miscellaneous articles 

. 

3,14 

2,63 

1,50 


Exports of Indian produce— 






Rice (not in the husk) . 

« 5 

15,31 

17,54 

1,45 

5 

Jute manufacture^ . 


5,32 

2,30 

3.89 

1,56 

Other articles 


1,30 

83 

41 

44 


Total 

24,93 1 

20,67 

5,75 

2,05 

RUSSIA 

Imports therefrom— 





44,77 

Beet sugar . 

, , 

(a) 

... 


Mineral oils . 


19,80 

82, 58 

’ 41,57 


Tea-chests 


1,12 

2,05 

43 

Other articles 

* 

2,42 

1,17 

2,06 

2,51 


Total 

22.28 

84,87 

45,68 

1,03,75 

Exports of Indian produce— 


3,35 




Cotton, raw . 

. • • 

. , 



Jute, raw 

. 

25,03 

1,43 

. . 

” 1,66 

4,01 

„ ma lufactures. 


20 

4,19 

8,13 

Rice (not in the husk) 


4,98 

5 

4,82 

5,17 

Tea ... 


1,41,97 

23,72 

27,40 

35,32 

Other articles 

• 

13,72 

94 

2,35 

79 


Total 

1,90,48 

24,91 

39,92 

53,42 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles .... 

3,58 

6 

34 

6 

SPAIN. 

imports theiefrom— 






Salt . . 


12,02 

13,96 

14,14 

13,27 

Saffron 


3,88 

6,90 

8,97 

8.56 

Other articles 

. 

1,55 

5,92 

6,67 



Total 

17,45 

26,78 

29,78 

29,83 


(ft) Separately recorded from 1923-24. 


























No* 12 — continued 


(In thousands of Eu tea) 


Articles 

Pre-war 

average 

1928*29 

1929*30 

1930-31 

SPAIN— contd. 







Exports of Indian and Foreign produce— 
Cotton, raw .... 

Hides and skins, raw 

Oilseeds 

Jute, raw 

Other articles .... 


72,63 

48,23 

10,11 

64,51 

3,92 

1,30,70 

36,28 

24,06 

1,55,25 

44,60 

1,22,03 

29,82 

24,66 

1,54,00 

80,14 

1,15,79 

16,63 

24,11 

69,25 

12,53 


Total 

• 

1,99,40 

3,90,89 

3,60,65 

2,37,31 

SWEDEN. 







Imports therefrom— 

Hardware 

Machinery and millwork . 

Iron and steel 

Matches 

Paper and pasteboard . 
Paper-making materials . 
Wood and timber • . 

Other articles 



2,57 

**9,53 

28,08 

3,99 

4,21 

**2,93 

15,47 

16.05 
13,26 

15.05 
24,52 
10,40 

7,10 

9, CO 

16,66 

28,96 

11,20 

9,79 

88,36 

13,30 

6,29 

15,35 

13,16 

12,67 

6,77 

3,53 

29,94 

15,28 

2,44 

13,96 

TOTAL 


51,31 

1,10,85 

1,39,93 

97,75 

Exports of Indian and Foreign pr 
Cotton, raw . 

Hides, raw . 

Rice (not in the husk) . 
Wheat .... 
Other articles 

jduce— 


7,67 

*12,00 

S,G6 

4,23 

2,55 

9.88 

5.88 

*14,26 

3,50 

11,51 

9,28 

*20,95 

■ 

Total 

• 

32,56 


45,24 


TURKEY IK EUROPE. 






Exports of Indian produce— 

Jute manufactures . 

Wool manufactures. 

Other articles 


.* 

7,53 

S 

8,23 

13,15 

*14,38 

8,61 

31 

11,90 

4,83 

11 

11,53 


Total 

• 

15,84 

27,53 

20,82 

16,47 

Export of Foreign produce— 
Miscellaneous artlclos • 



10 

3,80 

1,93 

1,25 

KENYA COLONY AND ZANZIBAR AND 
PEMBA. 

i 

| 




Imports therefrom— 

Cotton, raw . 

H ides and skins, raw 

Ivory, unmanufactured . 
Soda compounds . 

Spices (mainly cloves) 

Other articles 



13 1 
7 i 
4,96 

* 26,06 
4,75 

2,22,81 

1,14 

1,67 

6,24 

31,84 

8,42 

2,80,83 

1,64 

2,06 

7,15 

46,17 

5,96 

2,87,96 

6 

1,81 

6,07 

35,15 

4,62 


Total 

• 

35,97 

2,71,62 

■sa 

■ 

Exports of Indian produce — 
Cotton manufactures . 

Grain, pu se* and flour— 

Rice (not In the husk) . 
Other sorts 

Jute Manufactures • 

Other articles 

• 

• 

10,91 

32,72 

8,98 

4,00 

12,47 

36,64 

80,47 

19,02 

34,17 

34,01 

36.86 

35,55 

20,70 

27.86 
30,72 

20,94 

24,79 

17.56 
20,36 

20. 56 


TOTAL 

• 

69,08 

1,54,81 

1,51,19 

1,04,01 


ICQ 


















No. 12 — continued 


(In thousands of Rupees 


ARTICLES 


Pre-war 

a\erage 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

KENYA COLONY AND ZANZIBAR AND 





PEMBA — conta. 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 






Cotton manufactures 


8,24 

4,45 

3,41 

2,84 

Oth tr articles , 


11,57 

18,57 

17,17 

9,80 

Total 

• 

19,81 

23,02 

20,58 

12,14 

EGYPT. 

Imports t herefrom— 






Building materials .... 



7,28 

8,63 

8,99 

Cigarettes 


4,69 

54 

61 

44 

Cotton, raw 


4,45 

6,95 

8,00 


Salt .... 


9,37 

26,75 

20,65 

21,93 

Other articles .... 


7,S6 

7,27 

6,25 

6,77 

Total 

• 

26,17 

48,79 

44,14 

2,53,85 

Exports of Indian produce— 






Cotton, twist and yarn . 


10,12 

36,95 

37,1*2 

26,55 

Indigo 


3,96 

15 

27 

8 

Grain, pulse and flour — 





Rice (not iu the husk) . 


53,81 

55,08 

58,34 

22,54 

Wheat .... 


3,83 

14,34 

3,48 

,, flour .... 


16,41 

24,63 

14,22 

■ ESSUH 

Others 


11,15 

8,7b 

8,82 


Jute, raw .... 


86 

44,94 

55,84 

31,19 

Jute, Gunny bags .... 


48,40 

79,42 

89,34 

66,31 



84 

7,74 

11,77 

5,25 

Seeds 


11,91 

16,14 

52,75 

1,38,10 

Other articles .... 


24,41 

52,51 

60.15 

43,22 

Total 

• 

1,85,70 

3,40,66 

3,88,62 

3,52,99 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 






Miscellaneous articles . . , 


4,84 

3,42 

5,97 

4,21 

TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 

Imports tlierefmn— 






Miscellaneous articles 

• 

41 

4,18 

8,50 

11,07 

Exports of Indian produce— 




■jgjBiB 


Cotton manufactures 

* 

12,46 

33,06 



Grain, pulse and flour . 


19,96 

2,82 



Other articles 

• 

5,10 

11,14 


IWmMm 

Total 


37,52 

46,52 

39,77 

32,33 

Experts of Foreign merchandise — 






Cotton manufactures 


6,27 

1,45 

90 

41 

Otner articles .... 

• 

3,95 

5,97 

5,09 

3,40 

Total 

• 

10,22 

7,42 

mm 

3,81 
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No. 12 — continued 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


Articles 

Pre-war 

average 

1928-29 

1929-30 

3930-31 

ITALIAN EAST AFRICA (SOMALILAND 
AND ERITREA). 

Imports therefrom— 

Salt 

3,88 

11,65 

13,17 

22,18 

Other articles 

3,02 

1,10 

1,07 

68 

Total 

6,90 

12,75 

14,24 

22,86 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Cotton manufactures .... 
Grain, pulse and flour 

Other articles .... 

2,44 

7,93 

2,20 

3,09 

82,44 

6,17 

3,11 

19,13 

6,02 

2,00 

7,80 

3,65 

Total 

12,57 

41,70 

28,26 

12,85 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles t 

1,79 

2,71 

86 

40 

MAURITIUS. 





Imports therefrom — 

Sugar ..... 

Other articles .... I 

2,63,24 

98 

41 

19 

37 

Total . 

2,64,22 

41 


37 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Grain, pulse and flour— 

Rice (not in the hush) . 

Wheat flour , 

Other sorts 

Jute manufactures . 

Oils, vegetable 

Other article? 

74,20 

8,73 

9,22 

8,13 

6,03 

18,98 

1,02,88 

5,22 

9,91 

15,02 

5,34 

17,46 

1,00,21 

5,49 

11,08 

17,08 

4,94 

20,32 

64,91 

0,23 

7,14 

13,14 

5,20 

13,29 

Total 

1,25,29 

1,55,83 

1,59,12 

1,09,97 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles . , , , 

4,77 

2,70 

2,89 

1,73 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 





Imports therefrom— 

Coal and coke 

Other articles ..... 

11,67 

1,48 


38,99 

21,91 

26,18 

17,28 

Total 

. 

13,15 

82,89 

60,90 

43,46 

Exports of Indian produce — 

Rice (not in the husk) .... 

Jute, gunny bags 

..{» 9* cloth * • . • • 

Oils, vegetable 

Provisions 

Paraffin wax 

Other articles 

32, OS 
39,33 
1,89 
3,54 
3,27 
5,16 
16,92 

44,24 

1,16,60 

11,00 

2,39 

2,10 

8,21 

57,06 

45,49 

97,89 

12,92 

2,04 

1,79 

10,15 

54,96 


Total 

1,02,19 

2,41,00 

2,25,24 

1,96,31 

Expoits of Foreign Merchandise- 
Miscellaneous Articles .... 

2,72 

2,45 

3,17 

3,57 
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No. 12 — continued 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


ARTICLES 

i 

Pre-war 

average 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-: 1 

PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 






Imports therefrom— 

Coal .... 
Fruits and vegetable 

Other articles 

• 

; 

4,86 

1 

1,10 

3,66 

2,33 

3,01 

3 

5,68 

3,72 

96 

6,41 

3,70 


Total 

• 

6,97 

9,00 

9,38 

11,07 

Exports of Indian produce— 
Cotton manufactures 

Grain, pulse and flour 

Jute, gunny bags . 

Oils 

Other articles 



9,08 

14,85 

14,81 

86 

9,17 

21,49 

16,02 

57,99 

5 

37,58 

20,25 

17,48 

50,57 

14 

33,27 

17,48 

16,50 

37,15 

7 

44,86 


Total 

• 

47,77 

1,33,18 

1,21,71 

1,15,56 

Exports of Foreign merchandise — 

Cotton manufactures, Including twist and 
yarn . . 

Other articles 

8,62 

8,57 

— 

3,39 

3,01 

2,93 

2,75 

1,00 

2,27 


Total 

• 

12,19 

6,40 

5,68 

3,27 

REUNION. 







Imports therefrom— 
Miscellaneous articles . 


. 

5 

. . 


.. 

Exports of Indian and Foreign produce— 
Rice (not In the husk) . 

Other articles .... 

; 

7,71 

59 

3,48 

24 

**1,01 


Total 

• 

8,80 

3,48 

24 

1,04 

CANADA. 







Imports therefrom — 

Motor vehicles and parts 

Paper and pasteboard . 
Railway plant 

Rubber manufactures 

Sugar .... 
Other articles 



79 

30 

1,39,93 

18 

71,34 

22 

34,05 

95,74 

12 

~61,81 
* 82,93 

94,08 

16 

24,97 

* 12,46 


Total 

* 

1,09 

2,45,72 

1,90,60 

1,32.57 

Exports of Indian and Foreign produce— 
Jute, gunny cloth .... 

Tea 

Other articles .... 

• 

40,29 

54,91 

14,09 

1,52,19 

70,38 

22,29 

1,43,33 

74,40 

23,02 

90,73 

61,87 

19,11 


Total 

• 

1,09,29 

2,44,86 

2,40,75 

1,71,71 

UNITED STATES 







Imports therefrom— 

Aluminium 

Apparel 

Arms . 

Belting for machinery 

Boots and shoes 

Building materials . 

• 


4,26 

53 

80 

1,11 

54 

88 

40,90 

13.13 
3,15 
9,29 

15,65 

10.14 

52,99 

15,79 

3,48 

12,12 

10,41 

17,26 

42,11 

10,85 

2,89 

9,41 

1,53 

14,23 
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Mo. 12— continued, 


(In thousands ot Rupees) 


Articles 


UNITED STATES — contd. 


Imports therefrom — contd. 

Carriages 
Chemicals 

Clocks and watches. 
Copper . 

Cotton, raw . 

„ piecegoods , 
Drugs and medicines 
Dyeing substances 
Furniture 
Glassware 
Hardware 
Instruments . 

Iron and steel 
Leather 
Machinery 
Manures 
Motor cars, etc. 

Oils, mineral . 

Paper and pasteboard 
Provisions 
Railway plant 
Rubber 
Spirit . 

Stationery . 

Sugar . 

Tobacco 
Toilet requisites 
Wood and Timber 
Other articles 


Exports of Indian produce* 
Coir manufactures 
Cotton, raw . 

Fruits and vegetables 
Grain, pulse and flour 
Gums and resins • 

Hides and skins— 

Raw . 

Dressed or tanned 


Jute — 

Raw . 

Gunny bags 
„ cloth 

Lac 

Manganese ore 
Iron and steel 
Manures 
Mica . 
Myrobalans 
Oils, vegetable 
Paraffin wax 
Rubber raw 
Saltpetre 
Seeds — 

Castor 
Linseed 
Spices . 

Tea 

Wool, raw 

„ manufactures 
Other articles 


Total 


Total 


Pre-war 
a\ erage 


72 

22 

3,82 

* * 27,72 
26,44 

4,18 

* * 1,44 

1,17 

24,72 

3,80 

48,56 

' * 24,50 

"* 8,49 

2 , 19,66 

1,21 

3,80 

54 

16 

5,34 

2,05 

18 

5,90 

2,22 

6,50 

15,59 


4 , 49,03 


5,29 

8,19 

1,78 

1,99 

1,36 


3 , 48,76 

29,59 


2 , 32,98 

91,73 

6 , 92,16 

93,77 

18.75 

44 

4,85 

6,99 

9,78 

9,16 

3,48 

11 

7,61 

17,62 
49.29 
8,31 

11,70 

4,52 

2,38 

21, 0C 


16 , 83,60 


1928-29 


52 

11,68 

5.43 
11,28 

1 , 37,96 

79,23 

18.97 
13,88 
6,01 

4,61 

01,16 

73,00 

61,42 

14,85 

2 , 06,79 

7,66 

4 , 18,61 

2 , 62,39 

8,33 

43.97 

49,38 

16,99 

5.44 
64 

57.27 

17.27 
6,80 

98.27 


17 , 92,09 


2,48 

76,86 

15,36 

3,59 

7,69 


4 , 15,03 

86,03 


3 , 43,59 

55.03 

19 , 61,90 

4 , 00,57 

21,56 

23,64 

7,44 

24.04 

13,27 

21 

27,94 

30,48 


1,12,21 

19,84 

58,93 

72,18 

43,42 

81,68 


39 , 11,17 


1929-30 


31 

11,79 

4,19 

4,11 

19,59 

87,78 

23,40 

16,13 

5,82 

5,44 

59,23 

79,35 

52,48 

17,64 

1 , 75,22 

14,50 

4 , 44,91 

3 , 12,07 

8,02 

48,05 

72.71 

18.71 
5,04 

62 

39,11 

19,75 

9,37 

99,70 


17 , 66,15 


3.43 
1 , 15,83 

18,61 

2.44 

9,53 


3 , 93,79 

54,20 


2 , 52,17 

51,46 

18 , 25,15 

3 , 23,05 

15.45 

38,74 

10,11 

41,71 

15.57 

61 

35.46 
12,07 


1 , 01,47 

5,05 

31,09 

59.18 
77,82 

40,58 

98.19 


36 , 32,82 


1930-31 


13,43 

2,97 

17,90 

83,15 

26,53 

22,22 

13,77 

2,83 

3,53 

44,93 

78,71 

49,73 

14,25 

1 , 64,15 

5,72 

2 , 41,10 

3 , 67,94 

12,98 

40,42 

85,85 

16,40 

4,49 

43 

14,29 

17,48 

7,26 

78,88 


15 , 12,39 


3,13 

44,95 

22,39 

3,24 

9,37 


2 , 59,50 

8,35 


1 , 04,48 

25.41 
10 , 65,67 

1 , 25,14 

14.41 

40,85 

7,30 

19,47 

12,22 

17 

27,91 

3,55 


64,63 

* 12,36 

63,67 

13,76 

24,91 

87,75 


20 , 64.59 
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No. 12 — continued. 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


inr.m n . .... i ■ l[,JJ - 1 1 1 M """"" 

Articles 

Pre-war 

average 

1928-29 

1 

1929-30 

1930-31 

UNITED STATES — eoncld. 





Exports of Foreign raerchandise- 
Miseellaneous articles 

- 

6,67 

86,23 


49,47 

WEST INDIES. 



' 



Exports of Indian and Foreign produ ce — 

Jute, gunny bags ..... 
Rice (not In the husk) . , 

Other articles . 

44,32 

18,56 

3,71 

2,76.29 

1,38,90 

10,26 

2,21,28 

1,61,97 

7,15 

1,40,16 

1,27,21 

6,05 


Total 

66,59 

4,25,45 

3,90,40 

2,73,42 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 





Exports of Indian produce— 
Rice (not in the husk) 

Jute, raw 

„ twist and yam . 

„ gunny bags . 

„ gunny cloth . 

Other articles 

• 

11,52 

1,03 

26 

4,99 

2,08.57 

76 

9,06 

21,73 

S t 65 

11,81 

7,36,37 

12,84 

6,80 

16,08 

8,58 

10,93 

6,49,07 

18,63 

7,26 

10,12 

10,36 

4,91 

3,15,64 

14,81 


Total 

2,27,13 

8,01,36 

7,10,18 

3,63,10 

BRAZIL. 


ij 




Exports if Indian produce— 
Miscell aneous art! cles 


8,94 

51,24 

70,60 

42,37 

BRITISH GUIANa. 




j 

Exports of Indian and Foreign produce — 
Miscellaneous articles 

5,72 

| 8,00 

7,16 

| 6,11 

CHILE. 



j 


1 

Exports of Indian produce — 
Jute, gunny bags . 

Rice (not in the husk) 

Othpr articles 

‘ * 

80,34 

5.35 

1.36 

1,43,82 

15,48 

1,21,30 

S 

24,70 

m 

Total 

87,05 

1,59,30 

1,46,08 

62,92 

ADEN. 






Imports therefrom - 
Cotton nunafaetures 

Salt .... 
Other articles 

; 

32 

12,94 

28,19 

9 

47,24 

15 14 

i 

28 

44,13 

12.58 

* 27,96 
5,06 

Total 

41,45 

62,47 

56,99 

33,02 

Exports of Indian produce — 
Cotton, twist and yarn . 

„ manufactures 

Grain, pulse and dour — 
Jowar and bajra . 

Rice <,not in the husk) . 
Wheat flour 

Spices .... 
Tobacco . . \ 

Other articles 


9,88 

18,08 

10,77 

24,86 

12,25 

4,79 

9,39 

16,01 

36.04 

17,44 

17,74 

32 07 
10,21 
9,52 
34,48 
30,32 

35,11 

12,83 

7,60 

10,33 

12,68 

9,95 

| 20,29 

« 18,55 

1 

32,45 

9,24 

2,52 

23,14 

9,04 

8,77 

25,08 

15,62 

Total 

1,06,33 

j 1,33,82 

1,36,40 

1,25,86 
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No. 12 — continued, 


(In thousands or Rupees) 


ARTICLES 

Pre-war 

a\erage 

1028-20 

1929*30 

1930-31 

ADEN— tontd. 





Exports of Foreign, merchandise— 





Cotton manufactures .... 
Other articles ..... 

13,07 

5,73 

3,50 

4,71 

2,33 

3,99 

2,2* 

3,27 

Total 

18,80 

8,27 

0,32 

5,55 

MASKAT TERRITORY AND TRUCIAL 
OMAN. 

| 

■■■ 



Imports therefrom— 

Emits and vegetables .... 

Precious stones, etc 

Other articles ..... 

1 

' IS, 34 

18,72 
9,19 

9 

•’’•'"'BbpW 

IS, 85 

3.59 

7.60 

14,56 
, 4,17 

7,14 

Total 

46,75 

31.78 

30,04 

25,87 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Cotton manufactures .... 
Grain, pulse and flour— 

Jowar and bajra ..... 
Rice (not in the husk) .... 
Other articles 

| 5,28 

2,20 

30,01 

11,48 

18,73 

'68 

36,82 

21,23 

10,89 

84 

43,19 

18,21 

7,88 

40 

35,58 

12,62 

Total 

48,97 

72,46 

73,13 

56,38 

Exports of Foreign merchaad^e — 

Cotton manufactures , 

Other articles 

21,23 

10,93 



7,89 

3,86 

Total 

32,16 

mi 

22,03 j 

11,75 

ARABIA, OTHER STATES. 





Imports therefrom— 

Miscellaneous articles * 

8, Ox 

3,56 

5,89 

3,80 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Cotton manufactures .... 
Grain, pulse and flour .... 

Tea 

Other articles 

2,8 D 
21,74 

95 

10,91 

i 

17,29 i 
1,03,46 
8,13 
13,90 

20,8? 

88,39 

8,70 

18,19 

12,11 

61,09 

7,25 

16,60 

Total 

36,43 

1,47,78 

1,36,15 j 

97,11 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles .... 

13,84 



9,24 

BAHREIN ISLANDS. 





Imports therefrom— 

Precious stones, etc 

Other articles 

50,47 

2,52 

16,56 ! 
3,60 

17,83 

3,51 

5,82 

2,15 

totai 

52,99 

J 20,16 

21,34 

| 7,97 
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No. 12 — continued. 


(In thousands ot .Rupees) 


Articles 

Pre-war 

average 

1928-29 

1029-80 

1930-81 

BAHREIN ISLANDS- 

-< eontd . 





Exports of Indian produce— 






(Jotton manufactures 

p ® * 

4,48 

20,53 

16,36 

9,62 

Rice mot in the husk) , 

% • * 

25,42 

33,10 

46,75 

28,31 

Other articles 

. 

. 

12,34 

35,42 

28,60 

22,82 



Total 

42,24 

89,05 

91,71 

60,25 

Exports of Foreign merchandise — | 





Cotton manufactures 

, , , 

18,18 

12,05 

9,79 

4,70 

Other articles 

• 

. 

9,07 

17,36 

11,59 

6,16 



Total 

27,25 

29,41 

21,38 

10,86 

BORNEO. 






Imports therefrom— 
Oils, mineral . 



53,76 

1,88,25 

1,20,23 

81,78 

Other articles 


. 

2 

48 

3 

i 



Total 

53,78 

1,88,73 

1,20,26 

81,79 

Exports of Indian produce— 






Miscellaneous articles . 

. 

62 

18,56 

10,16 

5,69 

CEYLON. 






Imports therefrom — 







Coffee . 



1 

9,02 

10,51 

5,60 

Grain, pulse and flour 


12 

3,28 

1,89 

3,07 

Hides and skins, raw 


3,43 

6,12 

13,23 

6,10 

lute, gunny hags 



7,62 

17,04 

15,08 

12,04 

Machinery 



1,36 

2,17 

1,79 

2,19 

Metals . 



1,41 

8,85 

3,22 

2,73 

Oils . 



45 

56,77 

32,55 

19,36 

Rubber . 



10 

1,18 

1,91 

1,44 

Seeds . 



91 

7,92 

2,82 

50 

Spices . 



29,91 

87,12 

35,11 

36,09 

Tea 



7,10 

16,24 

18,88 

35,41 

Other articles 


. 

20,11 

50,70 

43,19 

38,94 



Total 

72,53 

2,10,41 

1,80,18 

1,43,47 

Exports of Indian produce— 






Animals, living 

• 


18,40 ! 

30,58 

27,51 

19,00 

Coal and coke 



43,39 

41,66 

41,19 

36,26 

Coffee . 



5,76 

35 

42 | 

27 

Cotton manufactures 


30,03 

84,71 

81,78 ! 

75,45 

Fish (excluding canned fish) 


24,39 

61,14 

57,96 

53,96 

Fodder, bran, etc. 



1,78 

5,21 

5,26 

4,99 

Fruits and vegetables 


13, oo 

S 35,23 

29.94 

27,53 

Grain, pulse and flour— 






Rice (not in the husk) . 


4,20,72 

6,66,13 

6,44,08 

5,61,91 

Other sorts 

, , 


48,80 

| 78,10 1 

54,81 

39.70 

late manufactures 



5,41 

17,11 j 

14,72 

8,80 

Manures 

, , 


! 10,87 

! 22,08 

18,45 

22,90 

Oilcakes 

• 


38,54 

54,55 

47,87 

33,58 

Provisions and oilman’s stores . 

i 5,45 

i 9,02 

9,00 

7,79 

Rubber raw . 



14,15 

1 61,73 

51,02 

42,21 

Beedts . 



12,21 

10,04 

6,72 

7,83 

Spices . 



15,31 

32,47 

SS,3Q 

31,89 

Tea 



26,90 

32,90 

26,59 

87,07 

Wood and timber 



2,32 

5,84 

3,61 

2,51 

Other articles 



52,37 

| 1,27,75 

1,19,35 

95,21 



Total 

8,02,35 

18,76,69 

j 12,78,58 ’ 

11,08,80 

Exports of Foreign merchandise — 





Cotton manufactures 


8,26 

5,14 

3,49 

2,60 

Vehicles 

• • 

• • . 

— 

4,05 

10,81 

3,55 

OtheT articles 

• 


13,82 

38,80 

28,86 

26,11 



Total 

22,08 

48,05 

43,16 

29,26 
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-No. 12 —continued. 


(In thousands of Rupee* 


Articles 


HONGKONG. 

Imports therefrom— 

Apparel 

Building materials ...» 
Cotton manufactures 

Cordage 

Drugs and medicines 

Eire works ..... 

Grain, pulse and flour 

Provisions 

Silk, raw 

„ manufactures including yarn , etc. 
Sugar, refined .... 

Other articles .... 


Total 


Exports of Indian produce— 
Chemicals 
Coal and coke 
Cotton — 



Raw . 

Twist and yam . 
Drugs and medicines 
Grain, pulse and flour 
Jadestone 

Jute manufactures . 
Opium , 

Other articles 


Total 


Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Fish— 

Fishmaws and sharkfins 
Fruits and vegetables— 

Dried, salted, or preserved . 
Other articles 


Total 


CHINA (EXCLUSIVE £>F HONGKONG 
AND MACAO). 

Imports therefrom — 

Cotton yarn'* 

„ piece goods . 

Silk, raw 

„ manufactures, including yarn . 

Tea ...... 

Other articles .... 


Total 


Exports of Indian produce— 
Cotton- 

Raw .... 
Twist and yarn . 
Piecegoods . 

Grain, pulse and flour 
Jute, raw 
„ manufactures . 
Paraffin was . 

Tea ... 

Other articles 



Total 


8,72,39 


9,43,84 


13, (2,-0 


13,28,16 





























(Ia thousands ol Rupees) 


ARTICLES 

Pre-war 

average 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

CHINA (EXCLUSIVE OF HONGKONG 
AND MACAO) — conti. 





Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles 

, 

1,30 

3,75 

3,73 

3,46 

INDQ-CHINA. 






Imports therefrom— 

Rice . 







, , 

, , 

97 

1,91,63 

7,81 

4,94 

Other articles 

• 

• 

4 

3,42 

2,16 

55 


Total . | 

1,01 

1,96,05 

9,97 

5,49 

Exports of radian and Foreign produce— 

. . 

29,32 



Cotton raw . 


, , 

1,63 

39,12 

8,22 

Jute manufactures . 

, , 

, 

32,57 

74,08 

51,79 

17,86 

Opium . 

, 

, , 

29,07 

60,88 

66,48 

52,84 

Other articles 


• 

3,48 

5,29 

4,19 

1,91 


Total , 

65,75 

1,69,57 

1,61,58 

80 83 

JAPAN, 







Imports therefrom — 






4,60 

Ale, beer and porter 



3 

3,84 

4,58 

Apparel 



9,17 

20,02 


18,50 

Artificial silk 



33, 8 G 

1 jjfl 

1,64,11 

Bobbins , 




2,24 


4,92 

Boots and shoes 



16 

3,05 


07,16 

Brass, bronze, etc. . 



7 

35,50 

- m 

24,70 

Brushes and brooms 



48 

1,17 

' L r vHei t X 

1,10 

Buttons of all sorts 



9,09 

8,29 

6,36 

C&mnhor 



11,48 

18,35 

19,16 

9,33 

Carriages 



11 

4,78 

3,11 

3,30 

Cement 



1 

5,65 


12,85 

Chemicals 



93 

3,5 S 

-Hi 

4,37 

Coal and coke 



7,02 

13 


19 

Copper . 



27,39 

3 

4,11 

53 

Ctytton, raw , 



9 

1 

60 

5,28 

„ hosiery 



65,23 

1,25,19 

1,23.35 

76,51 

„ piecegoods . 



6,10 

8,89,29 

12,69,56 

5,92,90 

s, yarn . 



6,16 

1,23,72 

1,63.78 

83,56 

.. other manufactures 


2,12 

16,94 

17,48 

12,79 

Drugs and medicines (other than camphor) 

1,72 

5,91 

7,76 

6,71 

Earthenware and porcelain 


4,23 

25,35 

31,47 

21,31 

Furniture and cab: netware 


71 

3,34 

3,98 

1,90 

Glass and glassware— 




22,48 

19,84 

Bangles 



5 

24,95 

Beads and false pearls 



7,61 

10,26 

9,33 

5,06 

Bottles and phials 



1,00 

11,63 

13,73 

11,92 

Funnels, globes, etc. 



58 

2,76 

2,36 

1,35 

Tableware . 



1,41 

6,81 

9,04 

5,74 

Others 



3,35 

15,44 

14,77 

10,81 

13,36 

Haberdashery and millinery , 


10 ss 

19.68 

20,2 1 

Hardware 



3,59 

£3.60 

26,05 

20,91 

Instruments . 



8f. 

7,10 


9.65 

Iron or steel . 




1,92 

3,73 

5,14 

Machinery and mlllwork 



03 

4,52 

81 

6,30 

4,85 

Matches 

# 


28,40 

50 

! 16 

Paints and painters’ materials . 


2,90 | 

S )3 o 


Paper and pasteboard 



55 

7,50 1 

10.41 

11,08 

Provisions and oilman’s stoi w. 


1,57 

2,50 j 

3,37 

2,09 

Rubber manufactures 



.. 

1,12 1 

81 

2,19 

Silk, raw 



1,10 

7,13 

1,00 

55 

Silk manufactures 

. , 

* i 

1,31.45 

1,07,24 

1,60,24 

89,01 

Spicc3, ginger 


• # 

3,40 

1,87 

1,45 

61 

Stitionery (excluding papers , 


2,17 

6,71 

6,66 

4,74 

Tea-chests 



87 

68 

64 

76 

Toilet requisites' 



I 1,31 

4,41 

5,94 

3,33 

Toys and requisites for games . 


1 3,16 

16,48 

18,84 

13,10 

Umbrellas and umbrella fitting! 


! 4,91 

11,15 

10,37 

8,69 

Wood — timber 



I 32 ! 

8,08 

20,74 

24,06 

6,34 

„ manufactures 



71 

7,54 

9,67 

Woollen manm'ari ures 

• , 


8 

2,88 

5.14 

3,19 

Other articles 



10,54 

55,95 j 


56,7 d 


» 

Tom . j 

3,64,35 

- 

17,07,67 

~ 

23,58,55 | 

14,51,10 






















No. 12 — continued. 


(In Thous nJs of Kupecs) 


Articles 

Pre-war 

average 

Bj 

1929-30 

1930-31 

JAPAN— eontd. 





Exports of Indian produce— 

Cotton, raw 

Hides and skins, tanned or dressed . 

Iron and steel 

Jute, raw ...... 

„ manufactures .... 

Lao ■ * • • 

Lead . . . * . 

Manures 

Oilcakes 

Opium 

Paraffin wax 

Pulse . 

Bice (notin the husk) .... 
Other articles 

14,50,70 
12,79 
15,24 
10,84 
10, 93 
2,17 

5,59 

15,19 

9,79 

6,90 

4,19 

1,3.5,89 

6,37 

29,02,62 

36,75 

1,87.20 

86,73 

45,30 

33,83 

10,85 

18,66 

35,18 

**5,12 

32,11 

10,07 

88,16 

27,29,64 

31,92 

1,80,02 

44,17 

65,15 

32,90 

17, SS 

6.58 
14,11 

**7,74 

26,63 

4.59 
65,89 

20,99,31 

29,15 

79,59 

11,08 

17,50 

18,02 

18,74 

5,25 

10.87 

* 27,35 
10,47 
1,19 

44.87 

TOTAL 

16,84,66 

84,42,57 

32,26,72 

23,73,49 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles .... 

1,66 

18,86 

28,94 

13,62 

JAYA. 





Imports therefrom— 

Coffee , . . . • « • • 

Farinaceous foods «... 

Liquors 

Sugar 

Tea . ...... 

Other articles 

1 

50 

2,59 

9,23,33 

81 

7,79 

10,43 

12,51 

0.72 

15,70,08 

28,28 

10,55 

15,75 

S.2S 

12,18 

12,97,11 

22,54 

10,07 

12,11 

2,64 

12,02 

9,85,24 

7,66 

14,f0 

Total 

9,35,03 

16,41,57 

18,60,83 

10,34,17 

i 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Jute, gunny bags 

Opium 

Bice (not in the husk) . . . 

Other articles .... 

45,29 

52,28 

1,76,58 

15,59 

2,25,79 
38,56 
55,08 I 
40,51 

1,67,64 | 
24.16 ! 
1,93, SI 
85,10 

19 

Total . 

2,89,74 

3,59,84 

4,20,71 

2,5S,Ci9 

Exports of Foreign merchandise — 
Miscellaneous articles .... 

1,12 

8,92 

6.00 

4,76 

PERSIA. 

Imports therefrom— 

Fruits and vegetables: dried, salted, etc. . 

Gums and resins 

Oils, mineral 

Precious stones, etc. 

Wool, raw ...... 

Other articles .... 

18,68 
3,74 
4,09 ! 

8,23 
9,81 
18,94 

23,67 

11,51 

8,17,64 

66 

8,51 

20,43 

21.61 

11,50 

3,1029 

**9,14 

18,99 

18,51 

6,27 

2,30,41 

* * 8,03 
13,43 

Total 

63,49 

3,82,47 

3,71,53 

2,71,65 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Cotton, twist and yarn .... 

manufactures .... 
Grain, pulse and flour— 

Bice (not in the husk) .... 

Others 

Indigo 

Tea, black 

Other articles 

12,05 

13,73 

10,85 

3,33 

1,99 

1,C7 

11,51 

25,76 

65,07 

8,52 

3.20 

4 

26,60 

29,31 

34.26 

46,36 

11,98 

2 72 

33,91 

33,69 

34,22 
35,* S 

4,11 

1,00 

14 

23,71 

23,04 

Total 

55,13 

1,59,10 

1,60,99 

1,22.56 
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No. 12 — continued, 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


Articles 

Pre-war 1 
average 

1928-29 



1929-30 

1930-31 

PERSIA — GOHtd* 

Exports of Foreign merchandise — 

Cotton , twist and yarn . 


1,97 

3,97 


5,82 

2,62 

„ manufactures .... 

37,80 

15,63 

13,28 

7,76 

Metals and ores 

3,08 

1,97 

2,04 

1,80 

Sugar 

Other articles 

5,G5 

1,05 

93 

1,13 

13,81 

19,11 

25,25 

18,43 

Total . 

68, 7G 

39,73 

45,47 

31,74 

SIAM. 





Ininorts therefrom— 




14,95 

Wood, teak 

31,41 

14,30 

15,41 

Other articles .... 

3,39 

17,32 

3,13 

2,97 

Total . 

34,80 

31,62 

18,54 

17,92 

Exports of Indian produce — 

Co cton manufactures , 

10,75 

30,98 

28,44 

21,92 

14,17 

Jute, Jtunny bag3 ..... 

27,14 

61,32 

44,10 

Opium 

18,34 

55,64 

49,32 

41,76 

Other articles 

6,21 

24,58 

25,15 

21,69 

Total . 

02,94 

1,72,52 

1,47,01 

99,54 

Exports of Foreign merchandise — 


1,58 

1,22 

1,01 

Miscellaneous articles 

2,47 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 





Imports therefrom — 




1,32 

Canes and rattan^ 

4,51 

4,10 

5,10 

Cotton manufactures .... 

8,01 

16,57 


.^94 

Drugs and medicines .... 

2,75 

5,51 

7,88 

4,8s 

5, OS 

Dyeing and tanning substances 

7,98 

9,54 

8,04 

Fish .... 

22,53 

20,69 

19,95 

17,23 

Fruits and vegetables 

6,27 

9,87 

10,13 

9,14 

Gums and resms 

5,45 

14,39 

15,69 

13,53 

Lac 

1,51 

16,23 

50,68 

8,04 

Matches 

7,64 

39 

37 

29 

Metals, tin ..... 

44,54 

74,93 

77,19 

52,81 

Oils, mineral 

15,52 

26,19 

92,90 

22,20 

Provisions and oilman's stores . 

23,72 

36 09 

32,00 

31,57 

Rice (not in the husk) .... 

7,14 

13,67 

86 

46 

Silk, raw 

0,75 

2 



Spices, betelnuts 

85,73 

1,86,38 

2,11,99 

1,51,85 

„ others . ... 

12,63 


15,90 

15,24 

1,4s 

Sugar . ... 

S,74 

1,95 

Other articles ..... 

41,76 

54,91 

58,97 

51,01 

Total 

3,08,48 

5,10,87 

0,16,54 

3,96,81 

Exports of Indian produce— 




*“ 

Animals, living 

0,93 

6,98 

6,94 

, 4,35 

Coal and coke 

17, IS 

6,70 

7,12 

2,84 

Cordage and rope 

3,35 

9,48 

?‘>. 

6,49 

Cotton, twist and yarn .... 

21, 11 

11,26 

8.4? 


,, manufactures .... 

57,59 

1,14,32 


f 62,11 

Fodder, bran, etc 

Gram, pulse and flour— 

15,03 

9,1.5 

13, oS 

9,98 

Rice (not in the husk) . 

3,24,33 

2,23,44 

2.99,71 

2,79,67 

Others ...... 

18,80 

34,75 

33,06 

! 21,70 
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No. 12 — continued. 


(In thousands oi IiupeeO 


Articles 

Pre-war 

average 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1980-31 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS— contd. 

Exports of Indian produce — contd. 

Hides anrl skins, raw 

Jute manufactures .... 

Opium 

Provisions and oilman's stores . 

Rubber, raw 

Seeds .... 

Tin, ore 

Tobacco 

Other articles .... 


25 

34,40 

1,48,73 

14,92 

84 

8,23 

2,03 

13,12 

64,89 

14 

76,00 

* 21,32 
27,31 
42,34 
47,80 
16,70 
1,29,46 

49 

72,34 

* 21,82 
22,82 
8,59 
37,64 
16,37 
1,27,14 

6 

48,72 

’*16 67 

11, S' 7 
7,41 
21,78 
10,84 
1,11.19 

Total 

Exports of foreign merchandise — 

Cotton manufactures .... 
SDices cktt es ..... 

Other articles 

Total 

SUMATRA. 

Imports therefrom— 

Oils, mineral 

Other articles 

Total 

Exports of Indian and Foreign produce— 

Coal and coke 

Rice (not in the husk) .... 
Other articles 

Total 

7,54,93 

7,81,15 

7,90,55 

6,20,28 

4.90 

1.91 
11,44 

2,81 

64 

10,59 

1,97 

6t 

8,41 

1,39 

90 

8,15 

18,25 

13,94 

11,02 

10,44 

11,78 

5 

13,23 

17 

i 

5 07 

5 

2,01 

6 

11,83 

13,40 

pB 

2,07 

9,13 

10,67 

4,75 

1,40,71 

11,70 

64 

1,75,83 

12,31 

1,43,64 

8,78 

24,55 

1,52,41 

1,88,78 

1,52,42 

IRAQ (a). 

Imports therefrom — 

Drugs and medicines 

Dyeing and tanning substances 

Fruits and vegetables 

Grain, pulse and flour 

Hardware 

Hides and skins, raw 

Metals— Brass .... 

Provisions 

Seeds 

Wool, raw 

manufactures 

Other articles 


- 

61 

72 

55,56 

5,15 

37 

2,10 

76 

15 

9 

71 

21 

5,03 

65 

32 

60,04 

31,71 

38 

1,98 

S3 

17 

69 

20 

12 

o,ee 

75“ 

36 

49,74 

43, C« 

19 

84 

30 

17 

15 

25 

15 

5,17 

Total 

- 

71,52 

1,02,34 

1,00,63 


(a) Included in Turkey in Asia prior to 1921-22. 
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No. 12 — continued. 


(Xu thousands of Rupees) 


Articles 

Pre-war 

average 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

IRAQ (<s)— oonld, 

Eiparts of Indian produce — 





Coffee . 


9,70 

7,71 

5,32 

Ootron manufactures .... 



69,59 

48,21 

35,07 

Indigo 

— 

36 

26 

47 

Grain, pulse and dour— 


3 10 

2,52 

4 r ' 

Rice (not in the hu3k) .... 

— 

Wheat flour <> • 

— . 

1,71 

2,62 

22 

Others 



50 

01 

14 

date manufactures • 

— 

7,59 

9,34 

7,14 

T*a . .... 

— 

13,54 

44,20 

9,92 

7,25 

Other articles 

— 

34,38 

27,41 

Tot ax 

— 

1,50,29 

1,15,57 

83,47 

Exports of foreign merchandise— 





Cotton manufactures .... 



8,77 

12,96 

15,41 

Provisions 

— 

2,2L 

2 

4 

Rubber manufactures .... 



10 

17,24 

12,13 

Sugar 



1,28 

2,88 

49 

0 iher articles ..... 

— 

13,54 

12,77 

7,30 

Total 

- 

25,90 

45,37 

35,87 

TURKEY IN ASIA (A 

I uports therefrom- 





Animals, living ..... 

4,20 




^ ruits and vegetables * dried, salted, etc, . 

33,27 


15 

3 

Grain, pulse aud flour .... 

2,13 




Other articles 

19,26 

li 

2 

1 

Total 

:s so 

11 

17 

4 

n : poNs ol In Ran produce— 




| 

Oottoa xuiuuncrurcs .... 

59, f) 

3,18 

2,80 

1,41 

Ind'go 

o,53 


1 

1 

Grain, puifee md tbar— 




f 

Rice (in'- in the .msKl . 

71,43 

3,15 

2,27 

i si 

M licit flour 

7,94 


II 

Others 

(> 



1 

Juts m mm icture* .... 

r*, i 

f * 11,72 

” 7,2 

* ‘*5,51 

lei 

i) ) 

| 34 


2,67 

Obh’r "r* - * les 

1 92 A 

1,2' 

81 

77 

! - 

Tour. 

! 

s 

i 21 6a 

J 15 04 

1 

11,18 

r 

Ls-i ^ ts oi foreign l. c"oi <.l I n -4 — 


| 




5,22 

i 



PlOU-iOla 

il 

* . 

i ♦ « 


^i£.ir . . 

2 > 

• 

• 


0 m rt .... 

U 44 

t 

i 

11 

A n r 

22 nf * 

i 

I • 

11 


\U) Ion I uim xurlttv prior w o 1921 - 22 . 

( '} Xi id 1 - T-* g L 'to- lo 1921 22, 

£(>‘2 






No. 12 —concluded. 


(In thousands of Bn* ees) 


Articles 

Pre-war 

average 

1928-20 

1929*30 

1980-81 

AUSTBALIA. 

Imports therefrom— 

Coal 

Horses 

Provisions and oilman's stores . 

Bailway plant, etc. .... 

Tallow and stearin© . . . • 

Wheat . 

Wool, raw 

Other articles 

TOTAL 

Exponas of Indian produce— 

Hides and skins, raw . 

Jute, bags and cloth .... 

Oils 

Bice (not in the husk) .... 

Seeds . . 

Tea ....... 

Other articles ..... 

Total 

Exports of Foreign merchandise — 
Miscellaneous articles .... 

.NEW ZEALAND. 

Imports therefrom — 

Miscellaneous articles .... 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Jute manufactures 

Manures ...... 

Other articles ..... 

Total 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles .... 

HAWAII. 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Jute, gunny bags 

Other articles 

Total 

7,89 

30,00 

2,96 

36,74 

1,30 

‘*3,71 

18,56 

27 

19,90 

2,00 

~17,63 

7,67,10 

17,41 

14,24 

30 

19,57 

8,94 

""23,02 

4,66,62 

21,98 

14,34 

82 

10,28 

8,76 

20,31 

1,79,39 

9,93 

12,98 

1,01,16 

8,45,55 

5,53,77 

2,41,77 

4,42 
2,05,07 
6,26 
20, S3 
8,11 
40,81 
82,76 

10,34 

5,91,68 

39 

11,87 

46,03 

85,55 

41,82 

20,88 

4,21,20 

48 

6,20 

52.50 

80.50 
46,30 

14,60 

8,57,66 

31 

1,39 

22,28 

28,90 

22,30 

0,13,36 

7,37,63 

5,78,01 

4,47,44 

53 

3,46 

1,68 

1,16 

26 

1,05 

3,49 

1 

8,50 

36,67 

3,97 

10,02 

71,67 

61 

14,99 

■ 

50,1 * 

85 

12,04 

50,66 

87,27 

77,64 

63,02 

7 

5 

18 

18 

18,51 

34 

40,59 

2,77 

89,98 

1,87 

34,04 

8,11 

18,85 

43,36 

41,85 

37,15 


No. 13.— Imports of cotton piecrgoods. 


(In thousands of yards) 


Countries 

Pre-war 

average 

War I 
average 

Post-war 

average 

1929-30 

1630-31 

Grey. 

F rom U nited Kingdom 

„ Japan 

„ United States 

„ Other countries 

Total 

1,315,997 

2,559 

10,405 

2,050 

HESfSI 

■eh 

568,882 

96,727 

7,994 

3,225 

520,515 
393,696 
316 
1C. 422 

143,227 

218,31) 

535 

2,888 

1,531,017 

904,874 

676,828 

925 549 

365,039 
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No. 13 — continued. 


(In thousands of yar^ 


Countries 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1929*30 

1930-31 


White. 









Prom 

United Kingdom 




642,871 

510,036 

303,444 

435,048 

229,960 


Netherlands . 




7,006 

3,824 

4,404 

7,50 i 

4,259 


Switzerland . 




2,006 

762 

1,736 

8,534 

5,444 


Japan 




48 

3,323 

2,623 

13,830 

28,105 

ll 

Other countries 




1,124 

945 

1,302 

7,668 

3,874 




Total 

. 

654,255 

518,890 

373,569 

473,584 

271,642 


Coloured, etc. 








From 

United Kingdom 




590,462 


254,563 

278,620 

147,626 


Netherlands . 




15,219 

8,788 

6,997 

14,186 

8,545 


Belgium . 




4,082 

548 

812 

917 

412 


Switzerland 




2,655 

1,734 

1,539 

l,5bh 

686 


Italy 




10,320 

9,111 

4,183 

22,990 

8,750 


Straits Settlements . 




1,458 

666 

1,353 

1,489 

712 


Japan 




521 

13,095 


154,270 

74,270 

»» 

Other countries 




6,835 

1,509 

1,927 

9,417 

4,711 




Total 


631,552 

386,277 

285,423 

483,475 

245,712 

Total of cotton piece-goods including fents. 






prom 

United Kingdom 




2,563,705 

1,702,072 

1,199,041 

1,247,539 

523,431 


Netherlands . 




23,777 

12,764 

11,462 

21,693 

12,817 


Belgium . 




4,122 

551 

821 

1,075 

470 


Switzerland 




5,278 

2,498 

3,278 

10,276 

6,176 


Italy 




10,579 

9,177 

- 1 

25,437 

9,915 


Aden and Dependencies 




118 

123 

1,168 

142 

16 


Straits Settlements . 




2,008 

903 

1,546 

1,704 

880 


China 




798 

892 

2,308 

10,048 

,2,994 


Japan 




3,127 

97,637 

113,403 

5t>l,966 

320,716 


United States . 




10,071 

12,718 

12,303 

33,05S 

1 9,472 

ll 

Other countries 




7,491 

1,620 

2,185 

6,409 

3,083 




Total 

• 

2,631,674 

1,840,955 

1,351,878 

1,919,347 

889,970 


No. 13A. —Production, imports, mill and other consumption, exports 

AND RE-EXPORTS OP RAW COTTON. 

(In lakhs of hales) 







Produc- 

tion 

Imports 

Mill con- 
sumption 

Estimated 

other 

consump- 

tion 

Exports 

Re- 

exports 

Season kept, to Aug. — 
1910-14 




51 


18 

4*5 

37 


1914-15 



* 


52 

b-2 

18 

10*0 

21 


19X5-16 





37 


19 

7*5 

25 


1916-17 





45 

0*1 

22 * 

7*5 

21 


1917-18 





11 

0*3 

20* 

7*5 

17 


1918-19 




. 

40 

0*1 

20* 

7*5 

13 


1939-20 





5S 

0*2 

19* 

7*5 

27 


1920-21 





36 i 

1*0 

21- ; 

7*5 

22 


1921-22 




* j 

45 ! 

1*0 

22 *• 

7*5 

32 

M 0*3 

1922-23 




• l 

51 l 

0*6 

21* 

7*5 

35 

0*4 

1923-24 





52 

i*o ! 

18* 

7*5 

34 

0*6 

192J-25 





ISIkeB 

1-0 1 

22 f 1 

7*5 

40 ■ 

0*5 

1925-20 





02 

1*2 ’ 

20 1* * 

7*5 

37 j 

0*2 

1926-27 





50 

y i 1 

20f 

7*5 

28 , 

L 0*1 

1927-2 > 





(jO 

1*7 

18 1 

7*5 

31 1 

1 0*1 

192 -,-29 

, . 

, 



59 

1*2 

20 1 

7*5 

3j | 

1 0,1 

1929-30 

• * 

MOM. 

■— 


52 

1-0 | 

24* 

i 

7*5 

37 


' *■“« W v.vjiUBU4Ufc;c4u«, 1 JUU 1 1910*14 w 1WJ.0-J.0 V.tie C&iCUlaltCl from Yarn nrnilnppri hv nil:, 

J.M famished under Cotton Duties Act. From 1916-17, the figures famished by Bombay Miilov^Ss’ Ass^l? 
4 on fiijJs r.a ucn. 9 

1 Represents figures compiled by the Indian Central Cotton Committee. 
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No. 14r. — Production nr the Indus mills of cotton piecegoods. 


(In thousands of yards) 


Articles 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1 

1929-30 ; 

1930-31 

<Jreyand bleached piecegoods .... 
Coloured piecegoods 

Total 

854,141 

251,353 

1,065,855 

378,187 

1,209,684 

466,182 

1,814,921 

604,060 

2,003,490 

557,643 

1,105,494 

1,444,042 

1,675,866 

2,418,981 

| 2,561,133 


No. 15- A. — Imports of cotton twist and tarn from principal countries. 


(In thousands of lbs.) 


Countries 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1929-30 

1930-31 

From United Kingdom 

. • 

. 

37,050 

24,674 

25,702 

20,112 

10,815 


Hongkong 


. 

25 

19 

193 

80 

20 


Netherlands . 


. 

1,360 

627 

279 

86 

15 

»» 

Switzerland . 



1,132 

389 

604 

694 

74 

« 

Italy .... 


. 

607 

207 

287 

1,429 

64 

it 

China . 


. 

15 

214 

537 

10,405 

11,723 

It 

Japan .... 


. 

458 

7,424 

16,786 

10,870 

6,895 

It 

Other countries 


• 

1,347 

369 

293 

166 

34 



Total 

• 

41,794 

34,063 

44,681 

48,882 

29,140 


No. 15-B. — Imports of cotton twist and yarn by counts. 


(In thousands of lbs.) 


ArTiciis 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Percentage 
of total 
in 

1930*31 

Nos. 1 to 20 

1,375 

2,191 

6,9S7 

1,044 

454 

1*0 

” 21 to 30 

4,374 

3,198 

3,526 

oSS 

478 

1*0 

" 31 to 40 

23,213 

17,530 

20,580 


14,755 

50*6 

Above No. 40 


5,945 

6,291 


4,273 

14*7 

Two-folds (doubles) . 


— 

3,973 

13,053 ! 

9,170 

31-5 

o*A3p2f*U£il descriptions . 

1 5,230 | 

1 

5,199 ! 

3,324 

i 

i 

10 

r 

i 

Total 

- 41,794 

! 34,003 

i 

44,681 

! 43,882 

] 

20,140 

| 100 
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No. 15-C. —Imports op cotton twist and tarn in 1928-29, 1929-30 anb 

1930-31 BT CLASSES FROM THE PRINCIPAL SUPPLYING COUNTRIES. 


(In thousands of lbs.) 
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No. 16. — Production in the Indian mills of cotton twist and yaen 


BY COUNTS. 

(In thousands of lbs.) 


Articles 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Percent- 

t a f e i ? 

1930*31 

Nos. 1 to 20 

” 21 to 30 

” 31 to 40 

Above No. 40 ..... 
Wastes ...... 

Total 

478,533 

146,363 

18,699 

2,655 

502 

466,952 

174,069 

20,987 

3,834 

385 

447,157 

195,368 

16,920 

2,690 

375 

493,382 

271,824 

46,365 

15,279 

6,710 

513,739 

259,455 

60,747 

27,311 

5,793 

59*3 

29*9 

70 

8*1 

0*7 

646,757 

666,227 

662,510 | 

833,560 

867,045 

106 


No. 17.— Imports of raw silk, silk yarn and silk piecegoods. 

(In thousands of Rupees) 


ARTICLES AND COUNTRIES 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Po3t-war 

average 

3929-30 

1930-31 

IMPORTS Or SILK, RAW — 

China 

Hongkong 

Straits Settlements ..... 

Other countries 

83,44 

23,69 

6,75 

3,37 

82,92 

16,83 

1,29 

8,97 

1,19,57 

21,13 

2,02 

7,18 

1,12,82 

7,24 

**3,07 

75,35 

12,16 

67 

Total 

1,17,25 

1,10,01 

1,49,90 

1,23,13 

88,17 

Imports op silk yarn— 

United Kingdom ...... 

Prance ........ 

Switzerland 

Italy 

China (including Hongkong) .... 

Japan 

Other countries 

4,27 

65 

57 

14,22 

2,73 

17,38 

1,35 

3,98 

20 

29 

3,55 

5,07 

29,11 

3 


81 

4,01 

10,05 

29,67 

5,76 

13,88 

7,75 

1,31 

1,75 

5,80 

15,96 

12,99 

9,25 

4,82 

Total 

41,19 

42,23 

58,29 

71,83 

51,87 

Imports op Silk piecegoods— 

United Kingdom 

Prance 

China (including Hongkong) .... 

Japan 

Other countries ...... 

3,86 

_8,87 

o3,54 

1,13,57 

2,33 

4,13 

3,65 

73,94 

1,17,93 

1,86 

5,19 

2,63 

1,34,98 

1,77,63 

4,15 

1,07 

4,61 

80,75 

1,26,19 

3,97 

63 
1,04 
61 23 
60,00 
3,96 

Total 

| 1,S2,22 

■ 

3,24,55 

2,22,59 

1,26,86 


No. 13. — IMPORTS or WOOLLEN PIECEGOODS. 

(In thousands of Rupees) 



Countlee: 



i 

i 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

aveiage 

Post-war 

average 

1929-30 

1930-31 

United Kingdom 





- 1 T 

. I 

1,46,44 

1,21,58 

1.53,34 

90,80 

47,71 

Germany . 






09,83 

8,02 

7,10 

24, f 5 

8,10 

Netherlands 





. 1 

0,09 

1.26 

0,01 

8,38 

;>,ot> 

Seiaium . 





. ! 

3,78 

01 

4,20 

5,39 

3,89 

Prance 





4 t 

10,85 

0,35 

7,80 

f*G,U9 

24 01 

Italy 






83 

IS 

£.07 

29,81 

2 '.,31 

Japan 





* 1 

o 

G,30 ' 

8,16 

4,80 

w 92 

Other eou.nl rles . 





’ 1 

0,34 

1M 

1,00 

9,30 

4 20 




Total 

r 

! 

2,06,78 

1,37,64 

1,83,71 

2,03,22 

1,19,86 
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No, 19. Imports and declared value op iron and steel. 
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No. 20.— Imports op iron and steel. 


(Ill tons) 


Altioibs AND COUNTEffiS 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1929-30 

1930-31 

i t) Pig-Iron — 

United Kingdom 

Continent 

Other countries 

TOTAL 

12,471 

32 

373 

2,754 

9 

3 

6,578 

3,889 

SO 

2,697 

564 

1 

3,082 

1 

12,881 

2,706 

10,553 

3,262 

3,083 


(Iu lakh" 

of Rupees) 

( ii ) Manufactured Iron and Steel (excluding pig-iron 
and old for re-manufacturing) — 

United Kingdom 

Continent . 

United States of America .... 
Other countries 

Total 

7,38 
. 2,91 

39 
20 

3,30 

56 

2,83 

68 

13,16 

4,14 

3,43 

11 


■ 

11,08 

9,57 

20,84 

17,17 

10,86 

No. 21. — Imports op 

MACHINERY AND MILLWORK# 

(In thousand^ 

of Rupees) 

United Kingdom 

United States of America 

J apan • • • • « « • 

Italy ........ 

Germany 

Other countries 

Total 

4,07,09 

24,36 

03 

1,44 

30,27 

6,53 

4,20,30 

06,81 

13,47 

2.37 
2,49 

5.37 

17,00,27 
3,10,76 
0,01 
4,27 
38, SS 
41,05 

18,68,28 

l,7o,22 

6,30 

15,39 

1,73,79 

82,87 

10,72,18 

1,64,15 

4,85 

15,24 

1,18,06 

60,30 

3,01,14 

5,13,87 

21,64,84 

18,21,85 

14,34,78 


No. 22. — Imports op motor gars, cycles, wagons and accessories* 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


Motor cars— 

United Kingdom 

United States of America .... 

Canada 

Italy . 

Prance ... ... 

Other countries 

77,27 

21,03 

” 29 
4,89 
9,97 

23,67 

46,23 

* 1,89 
2,22 
90 

80,53 

1,06,45 

35,20 

9,47 

6,67 

13,94 

96,54 

1,95,18 

41,70 

26,41 

9,73 

6,29 

71,03 

1.00,41 

53,98 

19,42 

6,81 

5,94 

Total 

l,13,45f 

74,91 

3,12,28 

3,75,85 

2,57,59 

Motor cycles— 

United Kingdom 

Other countries ..... 

10,28 

40 

5,10 

1,26 

13,47 

5,95 

10,48 

58 

7,59 

55 

i 

Total 

10,68f 

6,36 

19,42 

11, oi 1 

8,14 

Motor omnibuses— 

United Kingdom ..... 

United States of America .... 

Italy 

Canada 

Other countries 

06 

* 1,50 

2,70 

2,70 

84 

15 

22,87 

29,66 

5,21 

0,18 

5,09 

17,52 

1,76,26 

u 

45,69 

2,13 

15,25 

88,76 

19 

35,93 

1,41 

Total 

3,71f 

6,39 

09,61 




t The figures represent those for 1013-14 only. 
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Mo. *22 .— Imposts op motor cars, cycles, wagons and accessories— contd. 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


AUTICLrS AND OOUNIBIES 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1929-80 

1930-31 

Parts of motor cars and motor cycles, etc., 
accessories — 

and 






United Kingdom 

• 

• 

22,74 

18,20 

30,03 

32,15 

24,10 

United States of America . 

. 

• 

1,08 

9,45 

37,73 

78,23 

51,64 

Franco .... 

• 

• 

2,12 

48 

79 

2,07 

1,72 

Other conntries 

• 

• 

5,36 

66 

9,25 

16,40 

14,20 


TOTAL 

• 

Oi.SOS 

23,79 


1,23,8a 

91,72 

Total motor cars, etc., and parts — 








United Kingdom , 



74,50 

44,70 

1,46,98 

1,56,65 

1,18,03 

United States of America 



8,49 

59,43 

2,38,93 

4,44,91 

2,41,16 

Italy .... 



66 

00 

<?1 

15,32 

23,23 

22,21 

Prance 



5,94 

2,73 

9,39 

12,87 

8,93 

Germany .... 



5,64 

.. 

4,S9 

8,27 

7,44 

Belgium .... 



4,15 

36 

9,38 

2,27 

i 

1,73 

Canada .... 



.. 

.. 

46,30 

95,73 

94,58 

Other countries . . 



1,26 

1,39 

7,81 

8,43 

4,50 


Total 

• 

1,00,64 

1,11,45 

4,79,13 

7,52,41 

4,99.03 


§ Average for two years, 1912-18 and 1913-14. 


No. 23. — Imports op hardware, excluding cutlery, etc. 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


COXnsTTEXBS 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Postwar 

average 

1929-30 

1980*31 

United Kingdom 


1,88,61 

1,53,00 

3,12,04 

1,80,42 

1,31,49 

United States of America , 


2i 72 

60.27 

1,22,35 

59,23 

44,93 

Japrn ..... 

. 

S,59 

46,bo 

40,01 


20,91 

Sweden 

. , 

2,W 

4,56 

13,03 

16,66 

13,16 

Germany 

. . . 

57,24 1 

1 5,70 1 

59,16 

1,05,31 

1 07,7- 

Austri 

Hungary 

Czechoslovakia 


} 2: > 25 

1 

2 25 1 
1 

4,51 

f 11,90 
< 63 

t 18, "’l 

f> Sn 

78 

11,81 

Belgium 


5,5* j 

i 

OL 

2,74 

4,00 

3 21 

Other countries .... 


7,45 | 

9,43 

, IS, 90 

21 34 

19,61 


Total 

3,17,04 | 

2,79,45 

5,78,82 

| 5,00,05 

j 3,60,23 


-10 





























No. 24 .— Imports op metals (excluding iron and steel) 


Articles ajto Comnams 


Copper (excluding ore) — 
United Kingdom 
Japan 
France 
Germany . 

Belgium . 

Other countries *• 


TOTi.Ii 


TlR— 

Straits Settlements 
United Kingdom 
Other countries 


Total 


Zinc- 

United Kingdom 
Belgium . 
Japan 
Germany . 
Other countries 


Total 


Bead (excluding ore)— 
United Kingdom 
Other countries 


Total 


ALOMiniUM — 

United Kingdom . • 

Germany . . « 

United States of America 
Other countries . 


TOTAL 


Brass— 

United Kingdom , 

Germany 

Other countries . 


total 


Other metals— 
United Kingdom 
Other countries 


TOTAL 


Total metals (excluding ores and Iron and Steel). 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


s? 

<§35 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1929-30 

1980-81 

1,67,45 

27,99 

12,93 

93,41 

3,54 

1,68 

24,78 

30,21 

5,37 

4,44 

66 

5,25 

1,14,05 

8,31 

3,69 

20,20 

1,52 

43,72 

29,96 

4,11 

18,03 

30,71 

4,96 

5,69 

29.55 
53 

19.56 
28,60 

4,5ft 

20,78 

3,07,00 

70,71 

1,91,49 

98,46 

1,03,56- 

44,54 

5,73 

1,60 

40,53 

2,73 

1,35 

63,18 

4,12 

3,78 

57,19 

2,36 

99 

62,835 

1.17T 

47 

51,87 

44,61 

69,03 

80,54 

54,45 

14,85 

8,75 

* *3,23 
28 

5,34 

24 

12,03 

24 

5,04 

21,60 

4,81 

59 

1,38 

1,78 

11,81 

7,38 

40 

16,16 

4,03 

5,2$ 

4,2ft 

22 

8,77 

17,38 

22,11 

22,89 

30,16 

39,73 

30,84 

05 M 

cjr* 

" 

19.59 

10.59 

14,56 

4,74 

4,20 

6,23 

8,42 

8,74 

18,41 

30,18 

! 

I 19,30 

9,43 

7,16 

5,38 

12,16 

4,26 

1,65 

2,51 

1,15 

3,45 

8,66 

23,80 

16,45 

9,12 

18,59 

89,79 

18,86 

52,99 

35,71 


23,45 

10,77 

67,96 

1,42,35 

1,00,68 

6,13 

1,58 

3,94 

27,28 

11,74 

39,56 

1,95,42 

35,41 

44,84 

56,08 
i 1,25,44 
41,65 

28,17 

98,76 

36,81 

11,65 

78,58 

2,75,67 

2,28,12 

1,68,24 

20,54 

3,87 

14,27 

5,87 

18,27 

10,38 

24,38 

25,28 

19,75 

22,60 

24,41 

m 


49,56 

42,35 

4,58,90 

2,77,88 1 6, 82 , 26 

6,38,19 

5,02,23 
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No. 25.— Imposts op sugar (excluding molasses and confectioneri ) 


(In hundreds of tons) 


COUNTRIES 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1929-30 

1080-31 

United Kingdom ...... 

Hungary . . . . • - 

Straits Settlements (including Labuan) 

Hongkong 

Mauritius and Dependencies .... 

Java 

Japan . . * 

Belgium 

Other countries 

7 

1>7 

4,4 

128,8 

453,0 

2 

1 

44,6 

4 

* 28,5 
5,7 
56,7 
367,2 
5,7 

**8,1 

7 

11,3 

7.5 

6.5 
25,9 

382,8 

4 

4,4 

12,7 

59,3 

86,5 

6 

5,9 

781,1 

5 

1,8 

53,9 


Total 

633,5 

472,3 

443,5 

939,6 

901,2 


No. 26. — Imports op mineral oils. 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


Countries 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1929-80 

1930-31 

United States of America . . • 

• 

. 

2,19,06 

2,54,31 

4,81,84 

3,12,07 

3,67,94 

Borneo . , • • • • 

• 

• 

53,76 

62,34 

1,24,31 

1,20,23 

81,78 

Persia ••••«* 

• 

• 

4,09 

31,11 

1,08,48 

3,10,29 

2,30,41 

Straits Settlements (Including Labuan) 


. 

15,52 

18,84 

29,15 

92,90 

22,20 

United Kingdom .... 



22,31 

20,13 

33,21 

32,13 

25,57 

Sumatra 


. 

11,78 

3,78 

2,22 

5,07 

2,01 

Germany 


. 

17,89 

3,48 

6,87 

23,19 

9,92 

Russia 


- 

19,80 

54 

2,88 

41,57 

56,04 

Georgia 


- 

- 

- 

11,92* 

1,06,99 

1,21,36 

Azerbaijan ..... 


• 

- 

- 


44,08 

64,65 

Celebes and other Islands 

. 

- 

.. 

.. 

-t 

11,07 

61,50 

Other countries .... 


*1 

7,16 

1,77 

1,98 

4,45 

4,76 

Total 

! 

3,72,03 

4,02,30 

8,02,86 

11,04,01 

10,48,20 


* Average of three years from 1921-22 to 1923-24. 
t imports in 1923-24 were valued at R4, 17,628. 


No. 27. — Imports op cement. 


(In hundreds of tons) 


CoUNTIJUb 

Pie- r 
average 

War 

.virago 

Post-war 

average 

1929-30 

1930-31 

United Kingdom 






10S,0 

09,7 

91,2 

81,6 

63,2 

Japan 







14,8 

6,6 

18,7 

30, S 

Hongkong 






2,2 

.a ; 

i 

3,6 

| 


Italy 


• 



• 

RSj 

7 , 

9 | 

| 3,8 ’ 

1,2 

Other countries 


• 




18,8 

2,9 

13,0 i 

: i7,7 

10,8 




Total 


, 130,3 

95,4 

118,9 

j 121,3 

112,0 


on a 



























No. 28.— Exports of raw jute, 


(In thousand®! of bales) 


COWRIES 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Pobt-war 

average 

1929-30 

1930-81 

United Kingdom 

1,691 

1,295 

952 

923 

604 

Other parts of the British Empire 

4 

S 

5 

13 

7 

Total British Empire , 

1,695 

1,303 

957 

986 

611 

United States of America 

535 

523 

483 

445 

297 

France ♦ 

42S 

198 

357 

596 

500 

Italy ••»•••<• 

213 

215 

180 

307 

236 

Brazil 

15 

66 

79 

1 03 

8o 

J apan . . , « . . . • 

17 

30 

60 

90 ! 

34 

Belgium j 

. . 

1 

174 

259 

268 

Spain 

122 

172 

132 

250 

185 

•Germany 

920 

34 

586 

1,212 

946 

Austria 

Hungary 

} 250 

13 

2 

{ :: 

** 

Other countries 

86 

44 

92 

321 

‘*308 

Total Foreign Countries . 

2,586 

1,296 

2,145 

3,583 

2,859 

Total 

4,281 

2,599 

3,102 

i 

4,519 

3,470 


No. 29.— Production, mill consumption and exports of raw jute. 


(In lakhs of bales) 








* 



Production 

Mill 

consumption 
July— June 

Exports 
July— June 

Season July— 
1913-14 

-June — 








89 

45 

43 

1914-15 









104 

49 

30 

1915-16 









73 

58 

32 

1916-17 









83 

57 

28 

1917-18 









89 

54 

18 

1918-19 

• - 








70 

51 

22 

1919-20 

• « 








85 

52 

34 

1920-21 

• i 








59 

56 

23 

1921-22 










44 

30 

1922-23 

• * 








54 

47 

29 

1923-24 

* • 








84 

51 

38 

1924-25 

• • 








81 

57 

39 

1925-26 

• • 








89 

55 

86 

1926-27 

• • 








121 

55 

45 

1927-28 

# • 








102 

5S 

40 

1928-29 









99 

60 

49 

1929-30 

, , 









62 

45 

1930-31 

• 

• — 

. — “ . 

_ ‘ 

■Mi 




m J mm 

112(a) 

44 

34 


(a) ProvisionaC 


No. 30-A. — Exports of jute gunny bags and cloth : Bags— Hessian. 

(In lakhs of bags) 


COUNTUIBS 


United Kingdom . 
Australia 

United States of America 
Argentina Republic 
■Other countries 


Total (all countrits) 


Average of 

3 war years 
1910-17 
to 

1918-19 

Post-war 

average 

1929-30 

1930-31 

2,523 

US 

236 

209 

77 

168 

118 

81 

323 

314 ! 

153 

89 

1 Si 

30 

« . 

0 

| 1,120 

370 

446 

427 

4,127 ! 

051 

953 

809 


213 








































Bags — Sacking, 


(In lakhs of bags) 


COUNTRIES 

Average 
of 3 war 
years 
1916-17 
to 

1918-19 

Post-war 

average 

1929-80 

1980-31 

United Kingdom 

Australia 

Japan .... ... 

Indo-China 

Java . • • * • * • • 

United States of America 

Chile ,••**••*• 

Peru 

Cuba 

Other countries 

Torn (All Countries) 

102 

633 

134 

186 

213 

92 

467 

51 

210 

941 

305 

470 

186 

148 

205 

51 

249 

39 

235 

1,174 

294 

615 

152 

120 

370 

17 

332 

91 

319 

1,960 

192 

802 

51 

53 

414 

17 

174 

58 

243 

1,527 

3,029 

3,062 

4,270 

3,531 

Cloth— Hessian. 

(In lakhs of yards) 

Countries 

Average 
of 3 war 
years 
1916-17 
to 

1918-18 

Post-war 

average 

1929-30 

1930*31 

United Kingdom 

Canada 

Australia . . 

United States of America 

Argentine Republic 

Uruguay 

Other countries 

Total (All Countries) 

1,287 

561 

177 

7,057 

1,134 

42 

1,209 

628 

508 

123 

8,810 

1,756 

85 

398 

530 

815 

215 

10,440 

3,249 

146 

593 

876 

730 

153 

8,395 

2,048 

111 

545 

11,467 

12,308 

15,988 

12,386 


Cloth — Sacking. 


(In lakhs of yards) 


CuXuilElLS 

Average 
of 3 war 
years 
1916-17 
to 

1918-19 

Post-war 

average 

1929-30 

1930-31 

United Kingdom 


103 

113 

56 

26 

Australia 


74 

52 

45 

31 

United States of America 


29 

128 

279 

143 

Argentine Republic 


42 

56 

44 

40 

Other countr.es .... 


55 

46 

93 

84 

Total (All Countries) . j 

303 

395 

"517 

324 


KftTE.-— Average of three war years, 1916-17 to 1918-19, is given, as the distinction between sacking and 
heswan gunny bags and doth was made in the Sea Borne Trade Returns from 1st April, 1916. 
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No. 30-B. — Exports of jute bags and gunny cloth, 


Countries 

' 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1929-30 

1930-31 



No. (lakhs) 

No. (lakhs) 

No. (lakhs) 

No. (lakhs 

No. (lakhs) 

bags 

(failed Kingdom .... 
Europe (excepting United Kingdom) 

Egypt 

South Africa (including Rhodesia) 

East Africa (including Mauritius) 
Australia and New Zealand 

Java 

Japan 

Far East (excepting Java and Japan) 
South America .... 

Central America and West Indies 

Other countries .... 

• * 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• « 

* • 

• • 

* • 

* 1 

S/lv’ 1 

2,265 

6 $8 
8S5 
243 
90 
737 
200 
ns 

436 

532 

229 

747 

418 

299 

102 

177 

112 

720 

205 

136 

584 

835 

298 

607 

530 

274 

190 

208 

261 

843 

373 

157 

954 

473 

431 

629 

401 

287 

170 

200 

243 

999 

416 

54 

519 

278 

357 

416 

Total (An Countries) 

3, SOI 

mm 

5,043 

5,223 

4,340 

CLOTH 


Yds. 

(lakhs) 

Yds. 
(lakhs ^ 

Yds. 

(lakhs) 


Yd,. 

(lakh,) 

United Kingdom .... 

Canada 

Australia 

United States of America 

Argentine Republic. . 

Other countries .... 

• « 

• • 

* % 

• • 

• • 

403 

S 83 

209 

6,639 

1,727 

869 

1,333 

534 

253 

6,985 

1,440 

1,016 

741 

508 

175 

8.938 

1,813 

528 

586 

816 

260 

10,719 

3,293 

831 

402 

731 

183 

8,538 

2,086 

770 

Total (All Countries) . j 

9,700 

11,561 

12,703 

16,503 

12,710 


No. 31. — Exports of raw cotton. 

(la thousands of bales of 400 lbs.) 


Countries 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-var 

avenge 

1929-30 

1°30*C1 

Ua ted Kingdom 

Gt.ar parts of the British Empir,. 

122 

30 

212 

21 

152 

13 

270 

281 

6 

3 otal British Empire 

152 

23$ 

16* 

277 

287 

Italy »••»•••• 
Trance .... ... 

Grnna (e\clrw of Fongkong, etc.) 

Belgium 

Germans* 

A ustria (a) 

Ctner countries ..... 

1,012 
233 
100 
31 | 

O ** 1 ! 

"*50 1 
351 ; 
lo7 i 
25 


1,540 

203 

01 

2i>9 

217 

6i | 
19*. j 
32 ' 
ol j 

1,640 
393 
253 ! 
566 l 
341 
cQ 
"44 

1 

175 

1,686 

302 

2SL 

606 

£17 

i 106 

309 

*'l21 

Total I orag i Cuunti*.' 

2,25o 

1,957 

4,752 

8,795 

i 

j 3,630 

Total 

2,407 

2,190 

2, 917 

j~ 4,070*"*" 

3 916 


('i' prior to 1021-22 relate to Aiisfcna-Hungan . 
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No. 32 - A.— Exports of cotton twist and tarn. 


(In thousands ol lbs.) 


Countries 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1929-30 

1980-31 

China 

Egypt 

Straits Settlements 

Persia 

Siam 

Unitea Kinadom 

Arabia other than Maskat .... 

Other countries 

Total (All Countries) 

169,053 
2,188 
4,411 
2,000 
305 
C83 | 
144 
10,10a 

110,284 

5,458 

4,111 

2,677 

620 

1,246 

1,961 

3,325 

62,751 

4,720 

2 727 
2*725 
1,183 
474 
71 

7,515 | 

795 

4,588 

928 

4,187 

1,697 

156 

119 

12,100 j 

880 
3,981 
516 
4,464 
1,577 
219 
202 
11, 1 34 

102, S41 

129,685 | 

1 

82,166 

24,570 

23,473 


No. 32-B. — Exports op cotton twist and yarn by counts. 


(In thousands of lbs.) 


ARTICLES 

Pre-war 
avtrace 
for two 
years 
1912-13 
and 

1910-1 4 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1929-30 

1930-31 

X os. 1 to 20 1 

,, 21 to -s.0 

Above No. 40 ...... 

jiey two-fold- (double) 

f J nspeeified deseripl ions 

Total 

ICO, 159 | 
4,38 1 

n 

125 

124,697 
4,27 i 
:ro j 

54 1 

70,319 

2,395 

170 

0,782 

2,500 

17,320 

429 

IS 

6,331 

4C6 

15,475 

206 

3 

7,189 

bOO 

200,970 

129,085 

82,106 

24,570 

23,473 


No. 33. — Expop.ts of Indian grey and coloured cotton piecegoods. 


( a ) Grey (un leached). 


(In thousands of yards ) 


Countries 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1929-30 

1930-81 

Persia 

Sira its Settlements 

Aden and Dependencies 

Kenya Colony and Zanzibar and Pemba . . 

Ceylon 

Portuguese East Africa ..... 

Other countries 

Total (All Countries') 

4,009 

9,083 

667 

7,636 

4,158 

175 

4,914 

16,172 

9,826 

9,537 

1,608 

21,828 

8,926 

533 

5,266 

17,052 

3,117 

8,513 

933 

6,235 

7,292 

301 

4,457 

11,667 

175 

426 

422 

1,561 

3,477 

75 

2,3&0 

6,527 

143 

181 

158 

1,709 

1,600 

79 

2,205 

3,771 

47,414 

74,576 

42,515 

15,043 

9,790 


( b ) Coloured, printed or dyed. 


Persia 

Iraq* , - 

Straits Settlements; _ 

Aden and Depeiuicncifb 

Kenya Colony and Zanzibar and Pemba 

Ceylon 

Pc rt ugur sc Ea*t Africa 

Other countri. 

3,289 

2,757 

13,244 

2,534 

1,206 

9,330 

009 

9,355 

21,421 

12,188 

10,319 

3,147 

2,503 

9,618 

618 

14,563 

24,321 

29,486 

20,150 

4,346 

3,850 

16,409 

1,978 

20,703 

18,610 

12,469 

17,204 

2,379 

9,126 

18,460 

5,376 

33,560 

13,271 

8,757 

10,806 

1,463 

6,535 

17,481 

4,377 

24,830 

Totai /"All Countries) 

42, 3S 1 

80,377 1 

121,243 

117,184 

87^520* 


' I igurts prior to 1921-22 relate to Turkey, Asiatic. 
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No. 34— Exports op Indian tea 


(In thousand* nf lbs.) 


COUNTRIES 

Pre-wai 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1929-30 

1930*31 

British Empire 








United Kingdom 

Canada 

Australia 

Ceylon 

Egypt 

Iraq (a) 

Cape of Good Hope . 

Other British Possessions . 



194,481 

10,195 

8,978 

4,162 

1,209 

116 

2,028 

252,338 

10,063 

8,253 

3,403 

3,918 

1,131 
2, 80S 

279,777 

10,165 

5,758 

3,107 

2,072 

2,382 

806 

2,526 

317,361 

12,353 

4,590 

3,733 

”"912 

4,308 

298,869 

10,176 

4,510 

5,006 

634 

4,330 

Total British Empire 

. 

221,169 

279,912 

306,593 

343,788 

323,545 

Iraq (a) .... 

Egypt 

Russia 

United States of America . 

China (exclusive of Hongkong, etc.) 
Turkey, Asiatic (6) . 

Persia 

Chile 

Other countries 



29,614 

2,439 

7,899 

*5,024 

047 

44 

1,661 

18,390 
0,3 id 
0,230 
0,000 
4,400 
1.703 
2^74 

4 

o, .>87 
20 

2,01$ 

2,115 

1,40(1 

0,339 

1,5(J3 

5,007 

1 5,299 

8,446 
13 
200 
5,560 
834 

5, *58 

1,161 

3,557 

6,244 

9,899 

1,742 

$72 

4,291 

485 

4,143 

Total Foreign Countries 

45,328 

42,779 

14,576 

02,346 

£2,694 

Total 

[ 266,497 

322,691 

321,109 

376,634 

356,238 


(a) Shown as a foreign country from 1927-28. 
(5) Figures prior to 1921-22 include Iraq. 


No. 35-A.— Exports op seeds 
Linseed 


(In hundred* of tons) 


COUNIBIES 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1929-80 

1930-31 

United Kingdom 
France 

Italy 

Belgium 

Germany , 
Australia . 

Other countries . 



130,5 

70.8 
20,6 

07.8 
33,5 

1,6 i 
42,2 

203,5 

25.0 
16, G 

4,9 

2,0 

11.1 
7,0 

141,9 

42.9 
10,1 
23,1 

0,2 

11,4 

12.9 

79,5 

50.7 

28.4 

12.8 

10.5 
22,8 

43.5 

57.6 

25.0 

32.7 
13,2 
10,6 

11.0 
106,5 



Total 

379,0 

270,4 

wtSEL 

248,2 

256,6 


Rape 


United Kingdom 
France 

Italy 

Belgium . 
Germany . 

Other countries 


25.0 
63,5 

7.1 
9$, 6 
68,2 

10.0 

oOjii 

19,6 

6,0 

1,6 

7.6 

40,7 

17.0 

20.0 
56,5 
38,4 
21,2 

;> 8 

•V 

2,7 
6,3 
17, 0 

10,6 

10,6 

1.7 

1.8 
2,3 

1 5,8 

1 


Total 

272,7 

90,7 

205,3 


32,8 
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No. 35- A.— -Exports of seeds — contd . 
Sesamum (Til or Jinjiu) 


(In hundreds of tons) 


COUNTKIIS | 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1929-30 

1930*31 

Franco 






43,1 

mm 

mm 

5 


Italy 






13,0 

Mgl 


1,7 

,, 

Belgium . 






26,2 



.. 

,, 

Austria («) 






20,2 

8 

8 



Other countries 

* 





16,8 

10,9 

8,4 

** S,0 

’* 31 




Total 

• 

119,3 

32,6 

27,6 

10,8 

11 


fa) rigures prior to 1921-22 represent Austria-Hungary. 


.Groundnut 


France 


• 169,1 

87,5 

126,8 

210,9 

... 

172,2 

United Kingdom 


1,9 

8,3 

13,3 

53,2 

47,2 

Belgium . 


15,3 

6 


8,1 

2,2 

Italy 


7 

2,9 

14,6 

54,7 

77,0 

Germany . 


7,4 

8 

12,2 

210,1 

119,8 

Netherlands 


1 



154,2 

167,3 

Other countries 


17,3 

‘ 18,0 

H 

22,9 

15,6 


Total 

221, S 

11S,7 

195,2 

714,1 

601,2 


Cotton 


United Kingdom . 

Other countries . 

» • « • 

■Eflf 

66,6 

2,6 

152,1 

2,7 

56,8 

1,0 

40,5 

8 


Total 

240,0 

69,2 

154,8 

57,8 

41,3 


Castor 


United Kingdom . 

United States of America . 

Belgium 

France 

Italy 

Other countries 

* • : 

33,9 

11,8 

13.7 

15.7 
13,0 

7,5 

47,1 
14,7 
1,1 
14, S 
7,1 
4,0 

10,5 

18,8 

4,1 

8,8 

4,3 

1,8 

24,7 

51,0 

5.5 
16,5 

6,1 

4.6 

19,6 

38,5 

5,1 

16,0 

6,5 

5,3 


Total * 

113,0 

88,8 

48,3 

106,4 

91,0 

No. 35-B. — Shares 

OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES IN THE TOTAL VALUE 

OF EXPORTS OF SEEDS 

(In thousands of Rupees) 

oorxrRirs 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1929-30 

1930-31 

United Kingdom 

Other parts of the British Empire 

France 

Belgium ........ 

Italy 

Germany 

Aw triau) 

Other Foreign Countries 

5,67,83 
35,29 
7,11,59 
4,44,19 
1,12,81 
3,45,51 
78, OS 
1,41,08 

6,34,83 

69,65 

3,24,57 

25,99 

64,84 

17,57 

5,49 

74,47 

8,28,61 

72,27 

6,21,53 

2,87,03 

1,94,33 

1,46,30 

16,18 

1,87,38 

4,35,77 
SI, 03 
6.62,96 
67,39 
2,08,35 
5,23,70 
8,13 
6,64.43 

2,67,52 

45,75 

3,92,05 

46,71 

2,00,21 

2 33,35 

7 

6,00,52 


t a) Figures prior to 1921-22 represent Austria-Hungary. 
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No. 36. — Expoets op Nice not in the husk 


(In thousands of tons^ 


Countries 

Pre-war 

War 

Post-war 

1929-30 

1930-31 

average 

average 

average 


British empire— 





40 

115 

United Kingdom 


159 

325 

96 

Ceylon 


325 

328 

811 

426 

444 

Hongkong 

Straits Settlements .... 


13 

303 

3 

261 

50 

170 

33 

229 

68 

267 

Mauritius 


56 

50 

50 

62 

50 

Other" parts of the British Empire I 


54 

129 

17 

uo 

86 

122 

*"~199 

184 

Total British Empire 

• 

1,044 

1,094 

835 

989 

1,128 

China (exclusive of Hongkong, etc.) 


13 

6 

63 

227 

399 

•Germany 


345 

23 

207 

271 

136 

Egypt 


— 

— 

1 

45 

23 

Japan 


123 

52 

52 

4 

1 

Netherlands 


240 

24 

31 

125 

86 

Turkey, Asiatic 


61 

31 

1 

2 

1 

Arabia 


25 

3S 

47 

! 57 

50 

Java 


168 

82 

75 

155 

51 

Sumatra ...... 


10 

33 

33 

134 

129 

Other Foreign Countries . 


369 

302 

112 

289 

250 

Total Foreign Countries 

• 

1,354 

591 

C27 

1,309 

1,126 

Total exports 


2,398 

1,685 

1,462 

2,298 

2,254 


No. 37 . — Exports of Wheat 

(la thousands of tons 


Countries 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1929-00 

1030.81 

British Empire— 

United Kingdom . . .... 

985 

340 

162 

7 

175 

Egypt 

4 

263 

9 

— 


Other parts of the British Empire 

3 

22 

2 


1 

T ota 1 British Empire 

992 

630 

178 

9 

176 

France 

106 

84 

18 

,, 

5 

Italy 

34 

62 

11 


• • 

Belgium 

138 

6 

16 

• • 

6 

Germany 

16 

.. 

8 

•• 

i 

Egypt 

- 

- 

• • 

•• 

4 

Other Foreign Countries .... 

22 

25 

11 

4 

C 

Total Foreign Countries 

316 

177 

64 i 

4 

21 

Total (All Countries) 

1,303 

807 

237 

J3 

197 
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.No. 38. — ExroitTs of Lac 


(In cwts.) 


Countries 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1929-30 

1980-31 

Shellac— 








United Kingdom . 

. 

. 

79,423 

65,023 

75,618 

120,319 

95,885 

United States o! America 



164,331 

190,537 

233,516 

225,857 

117,043. 

Germany 



60,558 

4,051 

11,076 

65,439 

64,209* 

France 



18,387 

9,372 

8,810 

11,708 

11,195 

Japan . 



3,552 

11,859 

10,392 

27,523 

27,918 

Canada . 



37 

691 

2,112 

•• 


Australia .... 



1,763 

2,008 

2,375 

0,108 

4,172 

Other countries 



28,290 

17,130 

12,038 

41,503 

46,053. 


Total 

• 

356,341 

300,671 

355,937 

490,252 

860,419 

Button lac— 








United Kingdom 

. 


20,181 

6,029 

8,832 

14,787 

15,779'* 

United States of America 

. 

• 

2,689 

1,342 

3,062 

mm 

1,853 

Other countries • 

• 

• 

11,886 

2,134 

2,192 

m 

6,044 


Total 

• 

34,756 

9,505 

14,086 

24,175 

28,676 

Seed 1 ao (Total exports) 

. , 

. 

9,748 

15,666 

5,765 

68,033 

100,289 

Stick lac (Total exports) 

* 

. 

5,375 

2,723 

1,560 

6,861 

4,695 

Other kinds (T< ital exports) 

• * 


28,131 

16,811 

38,903 

72,098 

46,072 

Total (all kinds) 

• 

434,351 


416,251 

668,914 

547,151 


No. 39. — Exports of Indigo 


(In cwts.) 


Countries 

Pre-war | 
average 

War 

average 

- - 

Post-war 

average 

1929-30 

1930-81 

United Kingdom 



S 38S 

14,455 

012 

215 

135 

United States of America . 



1,154 

6,54-S 

22 

.. 

5 

Egypt 



2,010 

3,788 

2,340 

107 

34 

Persia .... 



1.0SJ 

1,173 

869 

27 

48 

Japan 



! ~ 

3,851 

7,376 

01 

23 

Turkey, Asiatic (a) . 


‘ 

3,145 

380 

849 

4 

5 

Iraq . ... 


. j 

- 


742 

85 

160 

Other countries 

• 

! 

1,177 

1,214 

197 

368 

515 


Total 


J 15,390 

31,415 

13,307 

867 

934 


(a) Figures prior to 1921-22 include Iraq, 
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No. 40.— Exports op Opium 

(In thousands of Rupees) 


Countries 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1929-80 

1930-31 

Indo-China 

. 

• 

29,07 

73,59 

76,96 

66,48 

52,84 

Java .... 



52,26 

45, 9C 

55,60 

24,16 

25,72 

Japan .... 



9,79 


18,86 

.. 

« 

Siam «... 



18,84 

35,28 

43,65 

40,82 

41,76 

Straits Settlements . 



1,48,74 

9,12 

3,20 


.. 

Hongkong 



4,15,52 

12,99 

9,88 


j •• 

Other countries 



3,21,95 

10,20 

24,90 

2,04 

1,75 


Total 

* 

9,06,17 

2,17,35 

2,33,05 

1,42,00 

1,22,07 


NoTE.—This table excludes opium exported on Government account. 


No. 41.— Exports op Hides and Skins 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


Countries 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Haw hides — 








United Kingdom .... 

United States of America 

Italy 

Spain 

France 

Belgium* 1 

Germany ...... 

Netherlands 

Austria 1 

Hungary j 

Other countries 


30,57 

68,76 

83.85 

46.85 
8,27 
7,07 

2,43,48 

16,54 

1,28,77 

22,96 

1,09,41 

1,65,15 

1,44,99 

20,64 

9,06 

93 

24,99 

90 

9,96 

18,51 

59,96 
85,53 
52,25 
26,23 
5,19 
3,61 
75,37 
3,73 
| 44 

29,67 

5,84 
8,67 
45,29 
29, 80 
1,18 
2,99 
1,11,80 
12,37 
19 

52,04 

6,63 

1,26 

82.46 
15,28 

49 

82 

63,24 

11.46 

45,97 


Total British Empire 


34,15 

1,16,46 

68,41 

6,61 

6,71 


Total Foreign Countries 


0,22,97 

3,88,14 

2,73,57 

S, 63,56 

1,70,90 


Grand Total 

- 

6,57,12 

5,04,60 

3,41,98 

2,70,17 

1,77,61 

Raw skin? — 








United States ci America 

. 

2,79,90 

3,93,36 

4,79,94 

3,85,12 

2, <j8,24 

United Kingdom 



. 

25,75 

38,91 

50,41 

30,55 

31,93 

France 

. 


25,41 

21,90 

28.46 

38,64 ] 

20,73 

Other countries 



41,93 

28,17 

42,89 ' 

64,37 

51,67 

Total British Empire 

< 

32,04 

57,54 

68,73 

51,60 

48,79 


Total Foreign Countries 

* 

3,40,95 

4,24,30 

5,32,97 

4.60,92 

3,15,78 


Grand Total 

, 

3,72,99 

4,82,34 

6,01,70 

5,18,58 

3,62,57 










































No. 41.— Exports op Hides and Skins— contd . 


(In thousands o! Rupees) 


Couirmis 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Dressed and tanned hides— 

United Kingdom ....*• 
Other countries ... ... 

Total British Empire . . . • * 

„ Foreign Countries .... 

Guano Total 

Dressed and tanned s-si as — 

United Kingdom 

United States of America .... 

Japan ........ 

Other countries ...... 

Total British Empire ..... 

„ Foreign Countries .... 

Geastd TOTaI 

f 1,52,48 
4,19 

4,37,88 

1,88 

2,90,56 

28,80 

3,09,75 

33,92 

2,51.47 

8,29 

1,53,44 

3,23 

4,38,93 

81 

3,02,82 

16,54 

3,15,54 

28,13 

2.54,46 

5,30 

1,56,07 

4,39,74 

3,19,36 

3,48,67 

2,59,76 

2,15,45 

29,19 

12,79 

13,35 

1,98,57 
58,62 
11, S2 
5,94 

2,13,83 

24,74 

36,21 

17,81 

3,87,31 

30,44 

31,90 

11,05 

3,22,79 

5,87 

29,15 

9,78 

2,21,15 

49,63 

2,02,35 

72,60 

2,25,82 

66,77 

3,94,46 

87A4 

3,27,80 

39,79 


IB 

2,92,59 

4,61,60 

3,67,59 


No. 42. — Exports of Manganese ore 

(In thousands of tons) 


COTOTBIBS 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Poat-war 

average 

1929-30 

1930*31 

United Kingdom 


. 

193 


245 

292 

114 

Germany ..... 



7 

3 

5 

22 

15 

Netherlands .... 



19 


15 

34 

11 

Belgium ..... 



130 

15 1 

194 

178 

78 

France 



97 

47 

10 S 

208 

188 

Italy ..... 



3 

12 

12 

4 

1 

Japan * . 



4 

12 

2 

15 

6 

United States of America . 



132 

48 

66 

M 

49 

Other countries 



2 

1 

1 

12 

24 


Total 


j 607 

474 

64» 

\ 

no 1 

4s' 


No. 43. — ■Percentage of exports of certain principal crops to total 

PRODUCTION 


] 

j 

Pie-'sar 

average 

War \ 
a\erage j 

Post-var 

a\eragt. 

1929-30 

U30-31(«i 

Bice 





J 

0 

5 j 

5 

7 

F* 

W heat 






14 

0 


1 

3 

Tea 






j 9o 

89 ] 

95 

87 

91 

Cotton, raw • 






1 50 


61 

79 

81 

Jute, raw . 





• 1 

1 51 

si j 

4b 

44 

31 

Linseed • 






4 0 1 

03 ! 

5'J i 

65 

68 

Bape and Mustard 






23 

b 

19 , 

4 

4 

Sesamum 






25 

s 

6 1 

2 

0*2 

Groundnuts 






35 ' 

12 ! 

i9 ; 

27 

20 

Indigo 






40 

1 

44 

27 : 

6 

7 


(a) S jtjecfc to revision. 
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No. 44.— Imports and Exports op Gold, Silver and Currency Notes 



25 i 

223 




USTo. 44 . — — Imports 


F jPiivatp » 

Itiiliroiri T slaurls 

L dovrrnment 
f Pilvate 

Persia . . 

L Government 
( _ 

ISD stialt^Settlement^finUmllnt' T^i Ijua n "> 
tX~"^ 

l*\;dei M «*1 ,1 v St.at es . 


f Private 

China (including ./ 

Hongkong) L Goveumient 


f Piivate 
L Government 


Union of Soutli 

'Vfrica l_ Ooveinment 


Somalllantl jjrotectorato 


Mamitiu° a ml 33ependeneie-a (molndlng Seychelic ) 


United .States of- 
Americ a 


merica C Government 

r Private 
A nstralla unci 1ST cw -£ 

Zealand. L Government; 

f Private 
TotaIi (Ar.r.-< 

CoiTN'rui KS) L Government 


United Kingdom 


Germany 


XT etli erland 3 


Government 


. Government 


Turkey, Asiatic 
Iraq 


Turlcey , Asiatic 


Bahrein Islands 


Kenjam I aland 


t Government 
f Private 

Oovernment 


and Exports op Gold, Silver and Currency Notes — ccmld, 

(In thousands of Rupees) 


GOLD 




Imposts 


! 

Exports 

Pre-war 
a.% ei ago 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Pre-w ar 
aveiage 

War 

average 

Post-n ar 
a\r erage 

1929-80 

1930-31 

86 

1,15 

6,83 

2,29 

6,62 

11 24 

1,60 

14 







.. 



2,83 


. . 

85 

15 

7 

1 


1,96 

59 

.. 



6 

- 

2 

.. 


28 



... 


8,06 

1,80 

7,37 

1 , 40,02 

44,97 

5,57 

6,16 

12 

2 

.. 

60,80 

3,94 

21,73 

5,02 

74,79 

29,34 

8,44 

2 , L 9 

49 

2f 





-- 





... 

2 

14,77 

5 


95 

27 

62 

33 

47 

.. 

66,39 

52,27 

45,11 

6,67 

99,02 

14 

45 

2,74 



.. 

-• 

48,86 



.. 





8 

3 , 12,30 

5 


.. 


63,60 

3 , 43,36 



8 , 09,87 

21,13 

6,71 

1 , 82,76 

12 , 28 

1 

31 










9,00 




6,35 

2 , 27,36 

67,12 

4 , 17,86 

6 , 63,18 





.. 

-- 

7 

- 




6 




58 

1,54 

14,57 



9 

15 

54 




«- 

.. 

12 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 








1,06 

2 

a 

** i 

4,31 




1 

89,06 



- 


15 

6 , 14,81 

1 , 04,47 

46,02 

1 , 53,22 

Z 2 , 17,98 

1 , 16,02 

1 , 87,16 

l , Stf ,71 

f 3 , 12,92 

1 , 16,62 


61,59 

45,00 

4,10,88 

•4 


12 , 78,42 

10 , 69,77 

21 , 67,46 

14 , 23,11 

13 , 24,52 

3 , 92,07 

2 , 99,01 

9 , 02,80 

1,00 

49,31 

27 

1 , 54,13 

9 , 67,00 

- 

-* 

71,76 

1 , 27,11 

1 , 22,63 

4 






SILVER 






8 , 70,27 

2 , 56,65 

7 , 24,62 

7 , 38,20 

7 , 58,80 

48 

2,44 

1,13 

— 

18 

2 , 76,82 

2 , 13,99 

17,61 


.. 


4,11 

2 

3 , 32,34 

1 , 39,62 

- 


- 

2,72 


** 

- 

12 

- 

•* 

’ 1,82 


’ 3,63 

1 * 5,12 

11,22 

" 


:: 

8 


-- 

-- 

1 



— 


.. 

• • 

.. 

— 

- 

2 

1,99 

.. 


— 




- 

- 

- 

1,20 


.. 

-- 







f 21,49 

20,55 




r i . 4 i 


14,70 

5,62 

80,33 

{ ~ 


Y 2,24 

37 

4 

I „ 



35 

1,47 

{ " 


} 3 

85,41 

33 

{ " 


1,39 

3,77 

16,98 

12,94 

*"* 

^ 10 

3 

63 


2 

21 

6,99 

1,25 

50 

71 

19 

4,09 

53 


1 •• 

8,05 

5,69 

35,77 

18,54 

18,14 

27,54 

10,32 

24,99 

ii ,90 

5,96 

16 

12 

1,68 

5,02 



09 

28 

.. 

. , 

8,97 

12,28 

16,36 

20,16 

19,94 

4 * 8,21 

34,51 

40,25 

38,06 

6,65 

. . 


. , 




1,50 

1,61 



9.39 

* 6,70 

10,78 

1 * 0,62 

* 1,63 

10,86 

4,26 

6,76 

’ ' 3,49 

•* 

6,52 

5,65 

21,34 



80 

6,91 

76 

.. 

. . 


5 

4 

• • 

. . 

. - 

2,71 


• • 

• - 

s 

2 



- 

~ 

6 

2 

** 








No. 44 . — Imports and Exports op Gold, Silver and Currency Notes — couclA • 



Government . . . . | ^ | 1,68 




i7 a 




Total . 12,75,18 _ 11,64,59 — 1,56,66 



No, 46. — Absorption op Gold (both coin and bullion) in India 































































No. 48 .— Declared value per unit 'of Principal Imported articles 


ARTICLES 

Per 

Pre-war 

average 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 






a. 

P • 

& a. 

P 

a 

a. p. 

5 

a. p. 

1 . Sugar, 19 X>. S. and above 

. 

. 

• 

Cwt. 

9 14 

4 

9 2 

0 

8 

3 

3 

5 14 2 J 

Molasses . . 

* 

• 

• 

»» 

2 8 

7 

1 11 

2 

1 18 

3 

2 

i & 

2. Other articles of food and drink— 













(a) Liquors— 














Ale, beer and porter 

• 



Cal. 

1 5 

7 

2 4 

9 

2 

4 

7 

2 

3 9 

Spirit— Brandy . 

• 




7 15 

9 

10 11 

4 

10 10 11 

11 

4 10 

n Whisky . 

• 



»* 

6 8 

2 

16 12 

5 

16 15 

4 

17 

1 8 

„ present In drugs 

. 



„ 

17 9 

3 

29 14 

8 

28 

8 11 

28 

8 9 

(6) Provisions— 














Biscuits and cakes 

. 



lb. 

0 7 

3 

0 11 

9 

0 12 

0 

0 12 0 

Farinaceous and patent foods 



Cwt. 

14 14 

2 

23 14 

4 

27 

3 

3 

24 13 4 

Milk, condensed . 

. 



lb. 

0 4 

6 

0 5 

2 

0 

5 

2 

0 

4 11 

Canned provisions . 

. 



Cwt. 

46 10 

3 

41 15 11 

41 

3 10 

40 

1 1 

(c) Spices— 














Betelnuts . • * 

. 



lb. 

0 1 

4 

0 2 

5 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 3 

Cloves . . . 

. 



»» 

0 5 

2 

0 7 

3 

0 

S 

3 

0 

8 4 

(d) Other articles— 














Salt .... 

. 



Ton 

14 S 

5 

23 14 

2 

20 

4 

0 

16 11 10 

8. Oils— 














Kerosene . . • 

• 



^ Gal. 

i 

0 6 

G 

0 8 

9 

0 

8 10 

0 

8 8 

4. Textile, Cotton— 














Cotton yarn 

. 



lb. 

0 14 

5 

1 7 

0 

1 

5 10 

1 

0 11 

» goods, grey 

. 



Yd. 

0 2 

8 

0 S 10 

0 

3 

7 

0 

3 0 

„ „ white . 

• 



„ 

0 2 

9 

0 4 

5 

Q 

4 

6 

0 

3 8 

„ „ coloured . 

. 



»» 

0 3 

3 

0 5 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 5 

„ handkerchiefs and shawls 



No. 

0 3 

6 

0 3 

5 

0 

2 

7 

0 

2 1 

5. Other textiles— 




! 










(a) Silk, raw . • < 

• 



lb. 

4 9 

1 

5 12 

9 

5 10 

7 

4 

8 9 

„ goods, mixed 

• 

• 


Yd. 

0 12 

9 

1 6 

6 

1 

2 

7 

0 

9 9 

„ piecegooda 

• 

• 


>» 

0 11 

2 

1 1 10 

0 15 

6 

0 12 1 

{b) Wool — 














„ plecegoods 

. 

* 


Yd. 

0 14 

9 

1 12 

& 

1 13 

8 

1 

8 10 

„ shawls 

- 



No. 

2 7 

9 

4 0 

8 

4 

l 

5 

3 

9 8 

6. Apparel— 














Boots and shoes . 

* 



Pair 

2 7 

2 

2 0 10 

1 

4 

9 

0 12 11 

7. Metals and manufactures — 














Copper, wrought . 

. 


. 

Cwt. 

51 12 

1 

53 8 

10 

G4 

0 

2 

51 

7 0 

Iron, bars and channel • 

• 


• 

Ton 

118 4 

2 

173 0 

7 

j 173 10 

U 

1 155 11 4 








No. 48 .— Declared value tee unit of Principal Imported articles— 

continued. 


ARTICLES 

Per 

Pre-war 

average 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 






£ 

a. 

P- 

£ 

a. 

p. 

£ 

a. 

P* 

£ a. p. 

Iron or Steel- 
Beams, etc. • . • 




Ton 

115 

5 

6 

120 

8 

6 

125 12 

4 

120 14 1 

Nalls, etc. . . • 




it 

205 

1 

6 

276 

9 

9 

289 

6 

4 

273 2 6 

Pipes, etc. . . • 




„ 

150 10 

9 

217 

13 

2 

265 15 

11 

340 10 11 

Bails, chairs, etc. . 




Cwt. 

3 

11 

6 

6 

5 

6 

6 

13 

3 

7 5 2 

Sheets, galvanised 




Ton 

192 

0 

1 

218 

0 

0 

215 12 

9 

196 2 10 

„ tinned 




ii 

236 15 

1 

320 12 

4 

320 

6 

2 

317 6 11 

„ not galvanised * 




» 

139 

6 

0 

135 14 

5 

132 11 

0 

134 12 5 

Tubes .... 





231 

8 

4 

266 

6 

4 

296 

7 11 

304 9 7 

Steel, bars 




»» 

99 

7 

7 

113 

0 

3 

113 11 

9 

104 5 5 

Tin, block, etc. 




Cwt. 

138 

4 

5 

157 15 

7 

139 11 

0 

99 9 3 

8 Animals and other raw and manufactured 
articles — 

(a) Animals homes 

No. 

455 

6 

3 

789 

8 10 

704 14 

9 

532 10 4 

(5) Fruits, coconuts 


• 

• 

a 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

3 

0 13 

(<) Dyeing substances — 




lb. 

0 12 

4 

1 

6 

4 

1 

3 

3 

16 7 

Alizarine 




»* 

0 

7 

9 

0 

8 

8 

0 

8 

2 

0 8 1 

(d) Chemicals— 

Sodium carbonate 




Cwt. 

4 

1 

6 

5 

12 10 

5 

14 

6 

6 2 1 

(e) Drugs, medicines — 
Quinine salt 3 




lb. 

9 

11 

11 

18 

5 

9 

22 

4 

6 

21 7 2 

(/) Tobacco manufactures— 
Cigarettes . . • 




91 

3 

0 

9 

4 

0 11 

4 

O 

7 

4 0 1 

( 9 ) Gums and resins 




Cwt. 

15 13 

9 

20 

7 

1 

19 11 

5 

17 2 10 

(k) Flax- 

Canvas . . • 




Yd. 

0 

8 

9 

l 

3 

0 

1 

3 

3 

10 4 

Pieeegoods 




a 

0 

5 

8 

0 

8 

11 

0 

8 

8 

0 10 9 

( 1 ) Coal .... 




Ton 

17 

5 

11 

19 

5 

3 

18 

7 

9 

18 2 8 

(/ ) Other raw materials— 

1 allow 




Cwt. 

2S 

5 

1 

29 12 

6 

so 

0 

S 

25 5 2 

(fc) Other manufactured articles— 














(i) Arms, etc. — 




! 











Gunpow der 




lb. 

0 

11 

7 

1 

0 

9 

1 

3 

7 

12 2 

(it) Glass and glassware— 
Beads . 




Cwt. 

3> 

9 

1 

8S 

7 

6 

S2 

O 

10 

1 82 10 1 

Sheet and plate • 




Sq.ft.) 

- 

- 


0 

2 

O 

0 

2 

8 

0 1 11 

(iii) Paints and colours 




Cw t. j 

16 

1 

2 

25 

t 

0 

23 

1 

S 

18 15 0 

(u) Printing paper 




n 

12 

8 

3 

15 

5 

9 

13 

0 

6 

14 7 7 

<») Soap . . 




„ 

19 

11 

7 

38 

15 

3 

37 

8 

5 

S3 11 2 

(n) Umbrellas . 




No. 

1 

i 

1 

2 

14 

2 

2 

9 

6 

2 9 9 

Butliing materials— 

Bricks . . . 




No 

0 

1 

6 

0 

3 

8 

0 

5 

5 

0 3 5 

Cement . . , 




Cwt. 

2 

0 

5 

2 10 

7 

2 10 

1 

2 7 4 

Pitch and tar 



mmmm 

— 

a 

4 

1 

4 

5 14 

9 

6 

3 

2 

5 8 7 
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No. 49. — Declared value per unit op Principal Exported articles 


APTICXES. 

Per 

Pre-war 

average 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 







it a. 

P- 

£ a. 

V* 

it a. 


it a . p. 

3. Food grains— cereals — 













Bice (not in the hush) 

. 

• 

. 

Cwt. 

5 5 

8 

7 5 

9 

6 12 11 

5 11 

8 

■Wheat . 

. 

# « 

• 

. 

» 

5 5 

5 

7 6 

0 

8 3 

0 

4 15 

4 

„ flour , 

. 

• • 

. 

. 

» 

7 14 

8 

10 11 

9 

10 9 

8 

8 8 

6 

Barley . 

• 

• • 

* 

* 

a 

4 4 

2 

5 15 

8 

6 0 

6 

4 7 

9 

2. Food grains — 














Pulse . 

* 

• • 

• 

• 

Cwt. 

4 1 

4 

7 15 

9 

8 7 

2 

6 6 

3 

3. Tea . 

, 

• • 


, 

lb. 

0 7 

1 

0 11 10 

0 n 

1 

0 10 

7 

Coffee 

• 

m • 

• 

• 

Cwt, 

54 0 

4 

85 10 

3 

78 14 10 

65 8 

1 

4, Other articles of food and drink— 












(«) Spices— 














Pepper . 

• 

• • 


. 

lb . 


8 

0 13 

1 

0 12 

5 

0 7 

5 

Chillies . 

, 

• * 

• 

. 

” 

0 2 

4 

0 3 

0 

0 3 10 

0 2 10 

(b) Other articles— 














GhI # . 

• 

• • 

• 

• 

it 

0 9 

0 

0 14 

1 

0 14 

1 

0 13 

1 

5. Seeds, oils and oilcake — 













Seeds— 














Castor . 


• • 

, 


Cwt. 

7 5 

2 

10 1 10 

10 1 

7 

8 9 

0 

Copra . 


• • 



» | 

17 15 

7 

32 4 

2 

30 6 

2 

24 5 

1 

Cotton 


• • 



| »» 

3 12 

0 

5 0 

9 

4 11 11 

2 12 

0 

Groundnut . 


• • 



t 

» 

8 5 

1 

12 4 

6 

11 7 

7 

8 0 

8 

linseed * 


• • 

, 


»» 

10 8 

8 

10 8 

9 

11 8 

6 

10 8 

7 

Bapeseed 


• • 

• 


•> 

7 9 

8 

10 12 

1 

10 6 

3 

7 15 

1 

Sesamum 


• • 

• 


t> 

10 6 

5 

13 6 

8 

12 9 

7 

15 9 

10 

Oils*** 














Castor . 

, 

. o 

• 


Gal. 

1 5 10 

2 4 

1 

2 1 

1 

1 15 

9 

Coconut , 

. 

• • 

, 


»> 

1 12 

8 

2 8 

1 

2 6 

6 

2 2 

8 

Oilcakes . 

• 

• * 

• 


Cwt. 

3 12 

8 

5 13 10 

5 11 

6 

4 1 

3 

6, Textiles, Jute— 





l 









Jute, raw 


• • 



Ton 

290 7 

4 

360 4 

S 

336 12 

5 

207 14 

8 

Gunny hags . 

• 

. 

. 


No. 

0 4 

5 

0 8 

0 

0 6 

9 

0 5 

5 

„ cloth . 

• 

• • 



Yd. 

0 1 

9 

0 s 

3 

0 2 11 

0 2 

1 

7. Textiles, Cotton— 





1 









Cotton, raw . 


• o 



Cwt. j 

38 11 

3 

49 15 

7 

44 12 

3 

33 0 

8 

„ yam . 

• 

» * 

• 


lb. | 

0 7 11 

0 12 10 

0 12 

5 

0 10 

9 

„ piece-goods, grey. . 

• 


Yd. | 

0 2 

5 

0 4 10 

0 4 

8 

0 4 

4 

w » 

coloured . 

• 


»» 

0 5 

H 

0 5 n 

0 5 

9 

0 5 

7 
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No, 49,' — Declared value pee unit of Principal Exported articles* 


continued . 


Articles 

Per 

Pre-war 

average 

1923-29 

1929-80 

1980-31 





£ a. 

P. 

£ a. 

P* 

£ a. 

P • 

£ a. 

2>. 

8, Other textile 3— 












VT col, raw . 


• 

lb. 

0 7 10 

0 13 10 

0 1* 

1 

0 13 

2 

9. Hides and si ins— 












Hides, raw .... 

. 

. 

Cwt. 

06 4 

1 

54 4 

5 

58 8 

4 

88 14 

8 

„ tam ed 

. 

. 

)> 

85 10 10 

134 2 

8 

120 7 

n 

112 8 

4 

Shin?, raw ... 

. 

. 

■ f 

68 0 

6 

118 4 

2 

117 10 

6 

99 1 

0 

„ tanced 

• 

• 

" 

196 12 

3 

345 5 

9 

342 12 

8 

296 14 

9 

10. Metals and Ores— 












Manganese oie • 

• 

• 

Ton 

16 4 

0 

28 14 

5 

28 O 

4 

28 10 

2 

11. Other raw a ad manufactured articles— 











'a) Dyeing substances— 












Indigo .... 


. 

Cwt. 

194 6 

6 

261 11 

9 

277 8 

4 

262 U 

5 

Myrohalans .... 

• 

• 

»» 

4 4 

5 

6 8 

7 

6 5 

2 

5 15 

5 

(6) Ci emicals- - 












8altpetre . . . 

• 

• 

ii 

a 7 

6 

10 12 

3 

10 6 

8 

9 0 

5 

(c) Drugs, medicines, etc.— 












Tobacco — 












Unmanufactured . , 



lb. 

0 1 

10 

0 6 

0 

0 6 

2 

0 5 

6 

Cigars .... 



i> 

0 13 

7 

1 1 

7 

1 1 

0 

1 1 11 

Opium .... 



Cwt. 

1,945 10 10 

8,199 10 

8 

3,200 7 

1 

3,196 7 

9 

Hemp, raw ... 



„ 

13 12 

0 

15 9 

7 

15 11 

4 

13 6 

6 

(e) Lac, shell .... 



»» 

54 1 

9 

128 6 10 

118 15 

10 

62 6 

5 

(/) Coal 



Ton 

9 12 

7 

11 2 

8 

10 7 

2 

11 7 

4 

(g) Manures— Bones 



»i 

69 0 

9 

100 2 10 

98 10 

2 

97 9 

7 

(h) Other raw materials— 












Rubber, raw 

. 

. 

Cwt. 

36 15 

5 

86 10 10 

78 0 

7 , 

62 4 

9 

Coir, unmarufactued . 

. 

. 

i» 

10 11 

6 

15 6 

8 

17 8 

9 i 

15 12 

8 

Mica 

• 


i» 

72 15 

0 

93 15 

2 

89 U 

8 

91 4 

1 

(i) Other manufr ctured i r tides— 












Candles .... 

. 

. 

ib. 

0 4 

6 

0 4 

6 

0 4 

6 

0 4 

6 

Paraffin wax 

• 

• 

Cwt 

22 7 

1 

23 7 

2 

24 2 

£ 

24 5 

0 

12 Building materia Is— 












Teakwocd . 

• 


o. Ton 

155 12 

1 

278 15 

2 

282 3 

1 

291 2 

9 


23-A 








1830-31 




Tea— Sale i 
AssamLO 8 
Cachug o 
Sylhet 8 6 
Dajjee,5 s 

Dooarso 10 

Terai Q 3 

Chittaj . 

All otl7 4 

Genebi U 

Jute, raw- 

Jat j. n 
(Calc 4 0 
Distiic 























No. 51. — Prices of cotton, raw and Index Numbers of cotton, raw and 

cloth in Liverpool 


{Compiled from F. W. Tattersall’s Cotton Trade Review) 



?rioes of cotton, 
raw American 

(Pence per lb.) 

Index Numbers 
(July, 1914-100} 

Cotton, raw 
American 

Cloth 


1930 






r 

4 * 

8*85 

133 

133 

April 

• • an 

11 . 

17 . 

8*76 

8*61 

132 

129 

133 

132 


c 

25 . 

8*74 

131 

132 


' 

2 . 

8*65 

130 

132 

May 


9 . 

8*63 

130 

131 

• • *4 

16 . 

8*54 

128 

131 



23 . 

8*67 

130 

131 



30 . 

8*58 

129 

131 



6 . 

8*34 

125 

129 


] 

12 . 

7*98 

120 

129 



20 . 

7*81 

117 

126 


c 

27 . 

7*74 

116 

126 



4 . 

7*63 

115 

126 

T 1 


11 . 

7*73 

116 

126 

duly • 

• « * ^ 

18 . 

7-6S 

115 

125 


c 

25 . 

7*47 

112 

125 ' 



' 1 . 

7*22 

108 

125 



8 . 

7*54 

113 

125 

August . 

• • 

15 . 

6*89 

103 

123 



22 • • • 

6 44 

97 

122 



,29 . 

6*64 

100 

122 


( 

5 . 

6*48 

97 

120 

September 

\ 

• . . -< 

12 . 

19 • \ 

6*30 

6*26 

95 

94 

120 

120 



>26 . 

5*89 ! 

88 

117 



3 . 

5*76 

86 

115 



10 . 

6*54 

83 

113 

October 

•< 

17 . 

5*73 

86 

113 



24 . 

6*05 

91 

113 



(31 . 

6*24 

94 

114 


t 

r 7 . 

6*03 

91 

113 

November 

\ 

m * • * 

) 14 • 

; 21 • 

5*98 

5*98 

90 

90 

132 

112 



L28 • 

5*91 

89 

111 



r 5 . 

5*70 

86 

110 

December 

• • • m 

12 . 

19 . 

5*43 

5*32 

82 

80 

109 

108 



24 . 

5*31 

80 

108 



131 . 

5*34 

80 

108 


1931 







r 2 . 

5*33 

80 

108 



9 . 

5*40 

81 

108 

January • 

• • • "* 

16 . 

5 41 

81 

108 


23 . 

5*63 

85 

109 



(30 . 

5*63 

85 

109 



( 6 * 

5‘72 

86 

110 

February 


\ 13 . 

5*85 

88 

110 

• • • 

1 20 • 

6*04 

91 

111 



(27 . 

6*18 

93 

112 



/ 6 . 

6*09 

91 

112 

March 


\ 13 . 

5*97 

90 

112 

• * 

1 20 • 

5*95 

89 

112 



(27 . 

5*85 

88 

1 111 


w 


No, 52 .— Statistics of Maritime freights from Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Madras and Rangoon to London 

Marseilles, Antwerp, Hamburg and Japan. 




No. 53 .— Indian Sea and Land Customs Revenue (excluding Salt Revenue) 
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No. 53 . — Indian Sea and Land Customs Revenue (excluding Salt Revenue) — contd. 
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overnmem storrs 
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No. 54. — Customs Tariit*— Rates oe duty in force in British India. 

IMPORT TARIFF 

Part I. — Articles which axe free of duty. 


No. Names of Articles 


I. — Food, Drink and Tobacco— 

2 Hops. 

1A Grain and pulse, all sorts, including broken 
grains and pulse, but excluding wheat 
(which is dutiable at Rs. 2 per cwt.) and 
flour (see Nos. IB and 68). 

IB Sago dour. 

2 Salt imported into British India and issued, in 

accordance withrules made with the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council, 
for use in any process of manufacture ; also 
salt imported into the port of Calcutta and 
issued with the sanction of the Government 
of Bengal to manufacturers of glazed stone- 
ware ,* also salt imported into any port in the 
provinces of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa 
and issued, in accordance with rules made 
with the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General in Council, for use in curing fish in 
those provinces. 

(For the general duty on salt, see No. 35.) 

II. — Raw materials and produce and articles 
mainly unmanufactured— 

DYES AND COLOURS 

2A Barks for tanning. 

HIDES AND SKINS, RAW 

S Hides and Skins, raw or salted. 

METALLIC ORES 

4 Metallic Ores, all sorts , except ochres and other 

pigment ores. 

PRECIOUS STONES AND PEARLS 

5 Precious Stones, unset and imported uncut. 

and Pearls, unset. 

SEEDS 

6 Oil-seeds imported into British India by sea 

from the territories of any Prince or Chief in 
India. 

TALLOW, STEARINS AND WAS 
6A Tallow. 

TEXTILE MATERIALS 

7 Cotton, raw. 

8 Wool, raw, and Wool-tcps. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
SA China Clay. • 

9 Manures, all sorts, including animal bones 

and the following chemical manures : — Basic 
slag, nitrate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, 
muriate of potash, sulphate of ammonia, 
sulphate of potash, kainit salts, carbolime, 
urea, nitrate of lime, calcium cyanamide, 
ammonium phosphates and mineral phos- 
phates and mineral superphosphates. 

10 Pulp of wood, rags and other paper-making 
materials. 


No. Names of Articles 


MISCELLANEOUS— contd. 

10A Rubber stumps, rubber seeds and raw rubber. 

10B Stick or Seed Lac. 

III.— Articles wholly or mainly manufactured— 
APPAREL 

11 Uniforms and accoutrements appertaining 

thereto, imported by a public servant for his 
personal use. 

ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORES 

12 The following Arms, Ammunition and Military 

Stores: — 

(а) Arms forming part of the regular equip- 

ment. of a commissioned or gazetted 
officer in His Majesty’s Service 
entitled to wear diplomatic, military, 
naval. Royal Air Force or police 
uniform. 

(б) A revolver and an automatic pistol and 

ammunition for such revolver and 
pistol up to a maximum of 100 
rounds per revolver or pistol, ( i ) when 
accompanying a commissioned officer 
of His Majesty’s regular forces, or 
of the Indian Auxiliary Force or the 
Indian Territorial Force or a gazetted 
police officer, or (ii) certified by the 
commandant of the corps to which 
such officer belongs, or, in the case of 
an officer not attached to any corps, 
o by the officer commanding the station 
or district in which such officer is 
serving or, in the case of a police 
officer, by an Inspector-General or 
Commissioner of Police, to be import* 
ed by the officer for the purpose of 
his equipment. 

(e) Swords for presentation as army or 
volunteer prizes. 

(d) Arms, ammunition, and military stores 

imported with the sanction of the 
Government of India for the use of 
any portion of the military forces of 
a State in India being a unit notified 
in pursuance of the first Schedule to 
the Indian Extradition Act, 1903 
(XV of 1903). 

( e ) Morris tubes and patent ammunition im- 

ported by officers commanding British 
and Indian regiments or volunteer 
3 corps for the instruction of their men, 

CHEMICALS, DRUGS AND MEDICINES 

18 Anti-plague serum. 

1 g A Bleaching paste and bleaching powder . 

14 Cinchona bark and the alkaloids extracted 
therefrom including quinine and alkaloids 
derived from other sources which are chemi- 
cally identical with alkaloids extract ed from 
Cinchona bark. 

14A Magnesium Chloride. 

14B Sulphur. 


* As in operation on 6th April, 1931, 
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No. 54 — continued, 

IMPOST TARIFF— continued. 

Part I. — Articles which are free of duty — continued , 


Names of Articles 


DYES AND COLOURS 

14C Dyes derived from Coal-tar and Coal-t ar deri- 
vatives used in any dyeing process. 

HARDWARE, IMPLEMENTS AND 
INSTRUMENTS 

15 The following Agricultural implements, namely, 

winnowers, threshers, mowing and reaping 
machines, binding machines, elevators, seed 
and corn crushers, chaff-cutters, root-cutters, 
ensilage cutters, horse and bullock gears, 
ploughs, cultivators, scarifiers, harrow s, clod- 
crushers, seed-drills, hay-tedders, hay- 
presses, potato diggers, latex spouts, spray- 
ing machines, powder blower, whiteanfc ex- 
terminating machines, beetpulkrs, broad- 
cast seeders, cornpickers, corn-shellers, culti- 
packers, drag-scrapers, stalk- cutters, bus- 
kers and shredders, potato planters, lime 
sowers, manure spreaders, listers, soil- grad- 
ers and rakes ; also agricultural tractors ; 
also component parts of these implements, 
machines or tractors, provided that they 
can be readily fitted into their proper places ] 
in the implements, machines ox tractors 
for which they are imported, and that they 
cannot ordinarily be used for purposes un- 
connected with agriculture.* 

16 The following dairy and poultry farming ap- 

pliances, namely, cream separators, milking 
machines, milk sterilizing or pasteurizing 
plant, milk aerating and cooling apparatus, 
churns, butter dryers, butter workers, 
milk-bottle fillers and cappers apparatus 
specially designed for testing milk and 
other dairy produce and incubators ; also 
component parts of these appliances, pro- 
vided that they can be readily iRted into 
their proper places in the appliances for 
which they are imported, and that they 
cannot ordinarily be used for other than 
dairy and poultry farming purposes. 

17 Instruments, apparatus and appliances, im- 

ported by a passenger as part of his personal 
baggage and in actual use by him in the 
exercise of his profession or calling. 

18 Water-lifts, sugar-mills, sugar centrifuges, 

sugar pugmills, oil-presses, and parts there- 
of, when constructed so that they can be 
worked by manual or animal power and 
pans for boiling sugarcane juice. 

MACHINERY 

18A Machinery, namely, such of the following 
articles as are not otherwise specified : — 

(1) prime-movers, boilers, locomotive engines 
and tenders for the same, portable engines 
(including power-driven road rollers, fire 
engines and tractors), and other machines 
in which the prime-mover is not separa- 
ble from the operative parts ; 

(2) machines and sets of machines to be 
worked by electric, steam, water, fixe or 
other powert not being manual or animal 
labour, or which before being brought 
into use require to be fixed with reference 
to other moving parts ; 

(3) apparatus and appliances, not to be 
operated by manual or animal labour, 
which are designed for use in an indus- 
trial system as parts indispensable for 
its operation and have been given for 
that purpose some special shape or 
quality which would not be essential for 
their use for any other purpose ; 


Names of Articles 


MACHINES, Y — contd, 

(4) control gear, self-acting or otherwise, and 
transmission-gear designed for use with 
any machinery above specified, including 
belting of all materials(other than cotton, 
hair and canvas ply) and driving chains, 
but excluding driving ropes not made of 
cotton ; 

(5) bare hard-drawn electrolytic copper wire* 
and cables and other electrical wires and 
cables, insulated or not ; and poles, 
troughs, conduits and insulators designed 
as parts ci a transmission system, and 
the fittings thereof. 

Note* —The term * industrial system ’ used in sub- 
clause (3) means an installation designed' 
to be employed directly in the perfor- 
mance of any process or series of pro- 
cesses necessary for the manufacture, 
production or extraction of any commo- 
dity. 

The following textile machinery and apparatus 
by whatever power operated, namely, healds,. 
heald cords and heald knitting needles ; reeds 
and shuttles ; warp and weft preparation ma- 
chinery and looms; bobbins and pirns; 
dobbles; Jacquard machines; Jacquard har- 
ness linen cords; Jacquard cards; punching 
plates for Jacquard cards ; warping mills ; 
multiple box sleys ; solid border sleys ; tape 
sleys ; swivel sleys ; tape looms ; wool carding 
machines ; wool spinning machines ; hosiery 
machinery; coir mat shearing machines; 
coir fibre willowing machines ; heald knitting 
machines ; dobby cards ; lattices and lags for 
dobbies ; wooden winders ; silk looms ; silk 
throwing and reeling machines; cotton yarn 
reeling machines ; sizing machines ; doubling 
machines; silk twisting machines; cone 
winding machines; piano card cutting ma- 
chines ; harness building frames ; card lacing 
frames ; drawing and denting hooks ; sewing 
thread balls making machines ; cumbti finishing 
machinery; hank boilers; cotton carding and 
spinning machines ; mail eyes, lingoes, comber 
boards and comber board frames; take-up 
motions; temples and pickers; picking 
bands; picking stick; printing machines; 
roller cloth ; clearer cloth ; sizing flannel ; 
and roller skins. 

printing and Lithographic Material, namely, 
presses, lithographic plates, composing sticks, 
chases, imposing tables, lithographic stones, 
stereo-blocks, wood blocks, half-tone blocks, 
electrotype blocks, process blocks and highly 
polished copper or zinc sheets specially pre- 
pared for making process blocks, roller 
moulds, roller frames and stocks, roller com- 
position, lithographic nap rollers standing 
screw and hot presses, perforating machines, 
gold blocking presses, galley presses, proof 
presses, arming presses, copper plate printing 
presses, rolling presses, ruling machines, ruling 
pen making machines, lead cutters, rule cutters, 
slug cutters, type casting machines, type set- 
ting and casting machines, paper in rules with 
side perforation to be used after further per- 
foration for type-casting, rule bending 
machines, rule mitreing machines, bronzing 
machines, stereotyping apparatus, paper fold- 
ing machines, paging machines, and clarified 
liquid glue but excluding ink and paper. 


* Under Go /eminent of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues), Notifications Nos. 37 and 41, dated 
the 13th September and 29th November, 1930 respectively, the following agricultural machines and imple- 
ments, namely, flame throwers for attachment to spraying machines designed for the extermination of locusts, 
and latex cups, are exempt from payment of import duty. 
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No. 54 — continued. 


IMPORT TARIFF — continued. 

Part I. — Articles which are free of duty — concluded. 


No. Names of Articles 


MACHINERY — coneld* 

18D Component Parts of Machinery, as defined in 
Nos. 18A, 18B and X8C, namely, such parts 
only as are essential for the working of the 
machine or apparatus and have been given for 
that purpose some special shape or quality 
which would not ho essential for their use for 
any other purpose : 

Provided that articles which do not satisfy this 
condition shall also be deemed to be component 
parts of the machine to which they belong if 
they are essential to its operation and are im- 
ported with it in such quantities as may appear 
to the Collector of Customs to he reasonable. I 


METALS 

19 Current coin of the Government of India. 

20 Gold bullion and coin, and gold sheets and 

plates which have undergone no process of 
manufacture subsequent to rolling. 

20A Zinc, unwrought, including cakes, ingots, tiles | 
(other than boiler tiles), hard or soft slabs! 
and plates, dust, dross and ashes; and 
broken zinc. 


PAPER j 

21 Trade catalogues and advertising circulars im- 
ported by packet, book, or parcel post. 

21A Postage stamps, whether used or unused. 

21B Paper money. 


No. Names of Articles 


YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS 

22 Second-hand or used gunny hags or cloth mad® 
of jute. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

23 Art, the following works of :-~(l) statuary and 

pictures intended to be put up for the public 
benefit in a public place, and (2) memorials of a 
public character intended to be put up in a 
public place, including the materials used, or 
to be used in their construction, whether 
worked or not. 

24 Books printed, including covers for printed 

books, maps, charts and plans, proofs, music, 
manuscripts, and illustrations specially made 
for binding In books. 

24 A Light Ships. 

24B Ropes, cotton. 

24C Starch and farina. 

24D Stone prepared as for road metalling. 


IV.— Miscellaneous and unclassified— 

25 Animals, living, all sorts. 

25A Insignia and badges of official British and 
Foreign orders. 

25B Plates, living, all sorts. 

26 Specimens , models and wall diagrams illustrative 

of natural science, and medals and antique 
coins. 


Part II. — Articles which are liable to non-protective duty at special rates. 


Names of Articles 

Unit or method of 
assessment 

Rate of duty 

I.— Food, Drink and Tobacco— 



PISH 



Pish, Salted, wet or dry .... 

Indian maund of 82? 
lbs, avoirdupois 

weight. 

Such rate or rates of duty not 
exceeding one rupee as the 
Governor-General in Council may. 
by notification in the Gazette cf 
India , from time to time, pre- 
scribe,* plus 5 per cent, ad valorem . 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

Currants 

C'wt. 

Rs. A. 

1 4 


* The rate since the 18th March, 1924, is annas 7}> 
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No. 54 — conformed, 


IMPORT TARIFF — continued. 

Part II. — Articles which are liable to non-protective duty at special rates- 

continued. 



Names of Articles 


Unit or method of 
assessment 


Rate of duty 


LIQUORS. 

28 Ale, Beer, Porter, Cider and other ferment- 
ed liquors. 


29 Denatured spirit ..... 

30 Spirits (other than denatured spirit)— 

(1) Brandy, gin, rum, whisky, and 

other sorts of spirits not other- 
wise specified, including wines 
containing more than 42 per cent, 
of proof spirit. 

(2) Liqueurs, cordials, mixtures and 

other pre Durations containing 
spirit (other than drugs and 
medicines) — 

(f) Entered in such a manner as 
to indicate that the strength 
is not to he tested. 

(i£) not so entered. 


(3) Drugs and medicines containing 
spirit — 

(i) entered in such a manner as to 
indicate that the strength is 
not to be tested. 

{ii) not so entered. 


Rs. A. 

! In barrels or other con- 0 12 
I tainers containing 27 
oz. or more, per im- 
perial gallon. 

In bottles containing 0 2 

less than 27 oz. but 

not less than 20 oz. 
per bottle. 

In bottles containing 0 1 

less than 13 J oz. but 

not less than 10 oz, 
per bottle. 

In bottles containing 0 \ 

less than Of oz. but 
not less than 5 oz. 
per bottle. 

In other containers, per 1 0 
imperial gallon. 

Ad talorem . . 7$ per 


7$ per cent. 


Rs. a. 

Imperial gallon of the 30 0 
strength of London 
proof. 


Imperial gallon 


Imperial gallon of the 30 0 
strength of London 
proof. 


Imperial gallon . 


Imperial gallon of the 21 14 
strength of London 
proof. 

Imperial gallon . * 48 0 


(4) Perfumed spirits. Imperial gallon . 

Provided that — 

(a) the duty on any article in- 
cluded in this Item shall in 
no case be less than the 
duty which would be charged 
if the article were included 
in Party of the Statutory 
Schedule ( i.e . 20 per cent, ad 
talorem), 

(&) where the unit of assessment 
is the imperial gallon of the 
strength of London proof, 
the duty shall be increased 
or reduced in proportion as 
the strength is greater or 
less than London proof. 

31 Wines, not containing more than 42 per 
cent, of proof spirit — 

(1) Champagne and other sparkling Imperial gallon 
wines. 

(2) Other sorts Imperial gallon 
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No. 54 — continued, 


IMPOBT UKRWS-continued. 

Part II. — Articles which, axe liable to non-protective duly at special rates — 

continued... 


No. 

Names of Articles 

Unit or method of 
assessment 

Rate of duty 

84 S 

SUGAR 

tugar, excluding confectionery (see No. 124)— 


Hi. A. 


(1) Sugar, crystallised or soft 23 Dutch 

Cwt. 

7 4 


Standard and above. 

(2) Sugar, crystallised or soft inferior to 


6 12 


23 Dutch Standard but not in- 
ferior to 8 Dutch Standard. 

(3) Sugar, below 8 Dutch Standard 

Ad valorem 

25 per cent, plus two rupees and 


and sugar candy. 

(4) Molasses 

Ad valorem 

twelve annas per cwt. 

1 25 per cent. 

84A 

SACCHARINE 

Saccharine (except in tablets) and such 

Pound 

Rs. A. 

5 0 

84B 

other substances as the Governor-General 
in Council may, by notification in the 
Gazette of India declare to be of a like 
nature or use to saccharine. 

Saccharine tablets 

Ad valorem 

15 per cent or Rs. 5 per pound of 

35 

OTHER FOOD AND DRINK 

Salt, excluding salt exempted under No. 2 

Indian maund of 824 

Saccharine contents, whichever is 
higher. 

Ther ate at which excise duty is for 

s 

36 

TOBACCO 

Tobacco, unmanufactured 

lbs. avolrdupoiB 

| weight. 

1 e 

Pound 

the time being leviable on salt 
manufactured in the place where 
the import takes place,* plus 44 
annas per mauud if manufactured 
outside India. 

Rs. A. 

I s 

37 

Cigars ..... . 

Ad valorem 

90 per cent. 

37A 

Cigarettes of value— 


Rs. a 


(a) not exceeding Rs. 1 0-8 per thousand 

Thousand . 

8 S 


(&) exceeding Rs. 10-8 per thousand. 

Ditto 

12 0 

38 

Note. — F or the purposes ol this Item, 
“ value ” means real value as defined in 
section 30 of the Sea Customs Act, 
1878, provided that the deduction 
allowed under clause (a) of that 
section shall be calculated in all cases 
as if the cigarettes were classified under 
sub item (a), 

AH other sorts of Tobacco manufactured . 

1 Pound 

* C 

39 

II. — Ra'i materials and produce and 
articles mniuly ucuamuactured — 

COAL, COKE AND PATENT FUEL 
Coal, coke and patent fuel 

Ton .... 

0 s 

39A 

METALS 

Tin, block ...... 

Ton .... 

250 0 

40 

OILS 

Kerosene; also any mnenl oil other than 

Imperial gallon . 

Three anna-. 

m 

Kerosene and "Motor Spirit waich has its 
flashing point below one hundred degrees 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometer by AbePs 
close test. 

l Motor spirit 

Ditto 

Eight annas. 


* The rate of excise duty since the 1st March, 1924, is Re, 1-4-0, 
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No* 54 — continued* 
IMPORT TARIFF — continued , 


Part II. — Articles which are liable to non-protective duty at special rates 

continued . 


Names of Articles 

Unitor 
method of 
assessment 

OILS — couid* 

Mineral Oil— 

(1) which has its flashing point at or 

Ton . 

abovo two hundred degrees of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer, and 
is ordinarily used for the 
batching of jute or other fibre ; 

(2) which has it* flashing point at or 

Imperial gallon . 

above two hundred degrees of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer, and 
is such as is not ordinarily used 
for any other purpose than for 
lubrication ; 

(3) which has its flashing point at or 

Ad valorem 

above one hundred and fifty 
degrees of Fahrenheit's thermo* 
meter, and is such as Is not ordi- 
narily used except as fuel or for 
some sanitary or hygienic pur- 
poses. 

III.— Articles wholly or mainly manufac- 
tured — 

ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORES 

Subject to the exemptions specified in 

(11 Firearms, including gas and air guns, 

Each . , 

gas and air rifles and gas and air 
pistols, not otherwise specified 
\See Nos. 36 A and 141). 

(2) Barrels for the same, whether single 

or double. * 

(3) Main seringa and magazine springs 

for firearms, including gas gun*, 
gas rifles and gas pistols 

(4) Gun stocks and breech blocks. 

(5) Revolver-cylinders, for each cart- 

Si ... 

91 ... 

J» • • • 

ridge they will carry. 

(f) Actions (including skeleton and 


waster) breech bolts and their 
head3, cocking pieces, and locks 
for muzzle loading arms. 

(7) Machines for making, loading, or 

Ad valorem 

closing cartridges for rifled arms. 
(8) Machines for capping cartridges fox 

Ad valorem 

rifled arms. 

CARRIAGES AND CARTS 

Motor Cars, motor cycles, and motor scooters, 

Ad valorem 

and articles (other than rubber tyres and 
tubes) adapted for use as part3 and acces- 
sories theieof : provided that such articles 
as are ordinarily al«o used for other pur- 
poses than as parts and accessories of motor 
vehicles included in this item or in No. 87 
shall be dutiable at the rate of duty 
specified fox such articles. 

CHEMICALS, DRUGS AND MEDICINES 

Opium and its alkaloids and their deriva- 

Seer of 80 tolas . . : 

tives. 

MACHINERY 

Cotton, hair and canvas ply belting for 

Aatalorer.i . 

machinery 

Rubber-insulated copper wires and cables, 
no core of which other than one specially 
designed as a pilot core, has a sectional 
area of less than one-eightieth part of a 
square inch, whether made with any 
additional insulating or covering mate- 
rial or not. 

Ad lalorem • 



No. 


41 


42 


42A 


43 

434 

43B 


Rate of duty 


Rs. a. 
12 8 


One anna and eight pies. 


10 per cent. 


Its. 


Vor 30 per rent, ad ia'crem t 
1 whichever is higher, plus 
10 per cent, ad lalarem. 


40 per cent. 
40 percent. 

30 per cent. 


*-TC V* * VVUVft « 

whichever Is higher. 

5 percent. 
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No. 54 — continued , 


IMPORT TARIFF — continued . 


Part IL — Articles whiclt are liable to non-protective duty at special rates— 

concluded. 


No. 

Names of Articles 

Unit or 
method of 
assessment 

Rate of duty 


METALS. 



43 

BB 

Silver bullion and coin, not otherwise 
specified, and silver sheets and plates 
which have undergone no process of 
manufacture subsequent to rolling. 

Ounce 

Six annas. 


YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS 



430 

Artificial silk yarn and thread . 

Ad valorem 

10 per cent. 

44 

Cotton twist and yarn and cotton sewing or 
darning thread. 

A d valorem 

5 per cent, or 14 annas per pound 
whichever is higher. 

45A 

Silk mixtures, that is to say— 




(a) fabrics composed in part of some 

other textile than hilk and in 
which any portion either of the 
warp or of the weft but not of 
both is silk ; 

(b) fabrics not being silk on which silk i s 

superimposed such as embroi- 
dered fabrics ; 

(c) articles made from such fabrics and 

not otherwise specified (see 
No. 100A). 

"V 1 

» Ad valorem 

27 i per cent. 

45B 

Yam (excluding cotton yarn) such as is 
ordinarily used for the manufacture of 
belting for machinery. 

Ad valorem 

' • 

i 

F per cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

1 


46 

46C 

Printing type 

Portland cement, excluding white Portland 
cement. 

Pound 

Ton .... 

One anna. 

Rs. A. 

11 0 

461) 

Printer’s ink 

Ad valorem 

5 per ceLt. 


Part III. — Articles which are liable to duty at 2^ per cent* ad valorem. 


No. 

Names of Articles 

No. 

4$ 

I.— rood. Drink and Tobacco— 

PROVISIONS AND OILMAN’S STORES 

Vinegar in casks. 

53 

49 

11.— Rau materials aad P roduce and articles 
mainh nnmanufactu rcu 

WOOD AN D TnrBE R 

Firewood. 

54 


III. — irticlcs wholly or main* ^manufactured — 

55 

50 

CHEMICALS, DRUGS AND MEDICINES 

Copperas, green. 

57 


Names of Articles 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Aeroplanes, aeroplane parts, aeroplane engines, 
aeroplane engine parts and rubber tyres and 
tubes used exclusively for aeroplanes. 


The following printing material, namely, leads, 
brass rules, wooden and metal quoins, shoot- 
ing sticks and galleys and metal furniture. 


Racks for the withering of tea leaf. 


Rodder, bran and pollards. 
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No. 54 — continued. 
IMPORT TARIFF — continued, 


Past IV. — Articles which are liable to duty at 10 per cent.* ad valorem. 


No. 


Karnes of Articles 


No. 


Names of Articles 


II. — Raw materials and produce and articles 
mainly nnmanufactured- 


METALLIO ORES AND SCRAP IRON OR 
STEER, FOR RE-MANUFACTURE 


68 


Iron or steel, old. 


METALS— IRON AND STEEL — contd. 

Iron or Steel, wire Including fencing-wire and 
wire-rope, but excluding wire- 
netting. 

„ „ (other than bar or rod) specially 

designed for the reinforcement 
of concrete. 


III. — Articles wholly or mainly manufactured— 


expanded metal. 


69 


CUTLERY, HARDWARE, IMPLEMENTS 
AND INSTRUMENTS 

Telegraphic instruments and apparatus, and 
parts thereof imported by, or under the 
orders of, a railway administration. 


02 


Steel, angle and tee if galvanized, tinned or 
lead-coated. 


„ (other than bars), alloys, crucible, shear, 
blister and tub. 


METALS— IRON AND STEEL 

60 Iron alloys. 

„ angle, channel and tee not otherwise speci- 
fied (see No. 143). 

„ bar and rod not otherwise specified (see 
No. 144), 

» Pig- 

„ rice bowls. 

61 Iron or Steel, anchors and cables. 


„ hoops and strips. * 

„ nails, and washers, all 
sorts. 

„ pipes and tubes; also fittings 
therefor, that Is to say, bonds, 
boots, elbows, tees, sockets, 
flanges, plugs, valves, cocks 
and the like, excluding pipes, 
tubes and fittings therefor 
otherwise specified ( see 
No. 146). 

„ railway track material not other- 
wise specified including bearing 
plates, cast iron, sleepers and 
lever-boxes. 

„ tramway track material, not 
otherwise specified ( see No. 
160), including rails, fish-plates, 
tie-bars, switches, crossings 
and the like materials of 
shapes and sizes specially 
adapted for tramway tracks. 

„ sheets (including cuttings, discs 
and circles) under t inch thick, 
whether fabricated or not, if 
coated with metals other than 
tin or zinc. 


„ (other than bars) made for sprlngB and 
cutting tools by any process. 


Steel, Ingots, blooms and billets, and slabs of a 
thickness of inches or more. 


Steel, bar and rod, the following kinds — 

(a) shapes specially designed for the rein- 
forcement of concrete. If the small- 
est dimension is under £ Inch ; 


(b) all shapes and sizes, if— 

(i) of alloy, crucible, shear, blister 
or tub steel, or 


(ii) galvanised or coated with other 
metals, or 


(iii) planished or polished, including 
bright steel shafting ; 


(c) other qualities, if of any of the follow- 
ing shapes and sizes — 

(i) rounds not over ft inch 
diameter, 


(ii) squares under and not over ft 
inch side, 


(iii) flats, if under I inch wide and 
not over J inch thick, 


(iv) fiats not under 8 inches wide 
and. not over £ inch thick. 


„ plates and sheets (including cut- 
tings, discs and circles) not 
under $ inch thick, not other- 
wise specified (see Nos. 146, 
147, 163 and 164) whether 
fabricated or not. 


(v) ovals, if the dimension of the 
major axis is not less tha a 
twice that of the minor axi 0 


(vi) all other shapes, any size. 


All articles under this head are liable to an additional duty of 2£ per cent, ad valorem from 1st March, 1931, 
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No. 51— continued, 


IMPORT TARIFF — continued. 

Past IV. — Articles which are liable co duty at 10 per cent.* ad valorem 

continued. 


Ho. 


Names of Articles 


No. 


Names of Articles 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly unmanufactured 
— contd . 

& A ILWAY PLANT AND BOLLING STOCK 


BAIL WAY PLANT AND BOLLING-STOCK 
— contd. 

Provided also that articles of machinery as 
defined in No. 18 A or No. 18 D shall not be 
deemed to be included hereunder. 


03 


Bailway materials for permanent-way and! 
rolling-stock, namely, sleepers, other than! 
iron and steel, and fastenings therefor ;| 
bearing plates, chairs, interlocking appara-i 
tus, brake-gear, shunting skids, couplings! 
and springs, signals, turntables, weigh- 1 
bridges, carriages, wagons, traversers, I 
rail removers, scooters, trollies, trucks, 
also cranes, water-cranes and water- 
tanks when imported by or under the orders 
of, a railway administration : 


C3A 


Provided that for the purpose of this entrj 
* railway * means a line of railway subject to 
the provisions of the Indian Bailways Act, 
1890, and includes a railway constructed in a 
State in India and also such tramways as the 
Governor-General in Council may, by notifi- 
cation in the Gazette of India , specifically 
include therein : 


04 


Component Parts of Bailway Materials, as 
defined in No. 63, namely, such parts only 
as are essential for the working of railways 
and have been given for that purpose some 
special shape or quality which would not be 
essential for their use for any other purpose : 

Provided that articles which do not. satisfy this 
condition shall also be deemed to be compo- 
nent parts of the railway material to which 
they belong, if they are essential to its 
operation and are imported with it in such 
quantities as may appear to the Collector of 
Customs to be reasonable. 

Ships and other vessels for inland and harbour 
navigation, including steamers, launches, 
boats and barges imported entire or In 
sections : 

Provided that articles of machinery as defined 
in No. ISA or No. 18D shall, when separately 
imported, not be deemed to be included here- 
under. 


Part V. — Articles which are liable to duty at 15 per cent.f ad valorem » 


Ho. 

Names of Articles 

No. 

Names of Articles 


I. — Food, Drink and Tobacco — 


TEA 


FISH 

71 

Tea. 

65 

Fish, excluding salted fish ( see No. 27). 


OTHEB FOOD AND DRINK 

66 

Fishmaws, including singally and sozille, and 
sharkfins. 

FBXJITS AND VEGETABLES 

72 

Coffee. 


73 

All other sorts of Food and Drink not other- 
wise specified. 

67 

Fruits and Vegetables, all sorts, fresh, dried, 
salted or preserved, not otherwise specified. 


II. — Itaw material's and produce and article? 
main!} uniuanuiacuired— 

68 

GBAIN, PULSE AND FLOUR 

Flour, except Sago flour. $ 

74 

GUMS, BESINS AND LAC 

Gums, Resins and Lac, all sorts, not otherwise 
specified ( see No. 10B). 


PBOVISIONS AND OILMA3SS STOBES 


OILS 

69 

Provisions and Oilman’s Stores and Groceries 
all sorts, excluding vinegar in casks (see 
No. 48). 

76 

All sorts of animal, essential, mineral, and 
vegetable non-essential oils not otherwise 
specified (see Nos. 40, 40A and 41). 


♦ All articles under this head are liable to an additional duty of 2§ per cent, ad lalorem from 1st March, 
1931. 

j All articles under this head except raw hemp comprised in the item No. 78 are liable to an additional 
duty of 5 per cent, ad laloren » from 1st March, 1931. 

t Wheat flour is dutiable at Bs. 2 per cvvt. as abo wheat in No. 1A. 












-No. — continued , 


IMPORT TARIFF — continued . 

Part V. — Articles which are liable to duty at 15 per cent * ad valorem' 

continued . 


No. 


Names of Articles 


No. 


Names of Articles 


SEEDS 


CONVEYANCES 


76 


77 

78 


79 


«0 


Seeds, all sorts, not otherwise specified. 


TALLOW, STEARINE AND WAX 

All sorts of Stearine, wax, grease and animal 
fat, not otherwise specified. 


„ TEXTILE MATERIALS 
Textile materials, the following 


Silk waste, and raw silk including cocoons, 
raw flax, hemp, jute and all other unmanu- 
factured textile materials not otherwise 
specified. 


87 


Conveyances, not specified in No. 142, namely, 
tramcars, motor-omnibuses, motor-lorries, 
motor-vans, passenger lifts, carriages, carts, 
jinrikshas, bath-chairs, perambulators, 
trucks, wheelbarrows, bicycles, tricycles, and 
all other sorts of conveyances not otherwise 
specified and component parts and acces- 
sories thereof, except such parts and acces- 
sories of the motor vehicles above-mentioned 
as are also adapted for use as parts or 
accessories of motor cars, motor cycles or 
motor scooters {see, No. 42A). 

CHEMICALS, DRUGS AND MEDICINES 


WOOD AND TIMBER 
Wood and Timber, all sorts, not otherwise 
specified, including all sorts of ornamental 
wood. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Canes and rattans. 


88 Chemicals, drugs and medicines, all sorts, not 

otherwise specified (c). 

CUTLERY, HARDWARE, IMPLEMENTS 
AND INSTRUMENTS 

89 Cutlery, excluding plated cutlery (see No, 129), 


81 

62 

83 

84 


Cowries and shells. 

Ivory, unmanufactured. 

Precious Stones, unset and imported cut (see 
No. 5). 


90 

90A 


All other raw materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured, not other- 
wise specified (a). 

III. — Articles wholly or maiuly manufactured — 


85 


APPAREL 

Apparel, including drapery, boots and shoes, 
and military and other uniforms and 
accoutrements, but excluding uniforms and 
accoutrements exempted from duty under 
No. 11 and articles made of gold and silver 
thread, and articles made of silk or silk 
mixtures. 


ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORES 

86 Explosives, namely, blasting gunpowder, blast- 
ing gelatine, blasting dynamite, blasting 
roburite, blasting tonite, and all other sorts, 
including detonators and blasting fuze ( b ). 

86 A Ornamental arms of an obsolete pattern 

possessing only an antiquarian value ; 
masonic and theatrical and fancy dress, 
swords, provided they are virtually useless 
for offensive or defensive purposes; and 
dahs intended exclusively for domestic, 
agricultural and industrial purposes. 


90B 

91 




Hardware, Ironmongery and tools, all sorts, not 
otherwise specified. 

Electrical Control Gear and Transmission Gear, 
namely, switches, fuses, and current-break- 
ing devices of all sorts and descriptions, 
designed for use in circuits of less than ten 
amperes and at a pressure not exceeding 
250 volts, and regulators for use with motors 
designed to consume less than 187 watts; 
bare or insulated copper wires and cables, 
any one core of which not being one specially 
designed as pilot core, has a sectional area 
of less than one-eightieth part of a square 
inch, and wires and cables of other metals 
of not more than equivalent conductivity ; 
and line insulators. Including also cleats, 
connectors, leading In tubes and the like, 
of types and sizes such as are ordinarily 
used in connection with the transmission or 
power for other than industrial purposes 
and the fittings thereof. 

Domestic Refrigerators. 

All other sorts of implements, instruments ap- 
paratus and appliances (Including plated 
surgical instruments) and parts thereof, not 
otherwise specified (</)* 

DYES AND COLOURS 

Dyeing and Tanning Substances, all sorts, not 
otherwise specified, and paints and colours 
and painter’s materials, all sorts. 


* All articles under this head except raw hemp comprised in the item No. 78 are liable to an additional 
duty of 5 per cent, ad lalorem from 1st March, 1931. 

(а) Under Government of India Notification No. 4317, dated the 2nd July, 1921, unmanufactured mica U 
exempt from payment of import duty. 

(б) Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 16, dated the 
28th March 1931, certain specified explosives especially adapted for use in dangerous teal minc3 are exempt 
from payment of import duty. 

(c) Under Go^ eminent of I dia, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notiftcati k s Nos. 4 and 28, dated 
the 6tn February and 9th August 1930 respectively, calcium acetate and radium salts are exempt from payment 
of import duty. 

(d) Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No 17, dated the 4th 
April 1931, apparatus for wireless telegraphy or telephony other than apparatus designed solely for the reception 
of broadcast wireless, and component parts of apparatus for wireless telegraphy or telephony other than such 
parts as can be usjd as parts of apparatus for the reception, of broadcast wirehss are liable to duty at per 
cent ad valorem : provided that nothing shall be deemed to be a component part of apparatus ior wireless 
telegraphy or telepho y for the purpose of this Notification unless it is essential for th' working of such apparatus 
and has been given for that purpose some special spape or quality that would not be essential for its use for any 
other purpose. 
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No. 54r— continued. 


IMPORT TARIFF — continued. 


Part V. — Articles which are liable to duty at 15 per cent.* ad valorem — 

continued. 


No. 

Names of Articles 

No. 


FURNITURE, CABINET W ARE AND 
MANUFACTURES OF WOOD 


93 

Furniture, Cablnetware and all other manu- 
factures of wood not otherwise specified. 



GLASSWARE AND EARTHENWARE 


94 

Glass and glassware, lacquered ware, earthen- 
ware, china and porcelain ; all sorts except 
glass bangles and beads and false pearls 
(see No. 184). 



HIDES AND SKINS AND LEATHER 


95 

Hides and Skins not otherwise specified, leather 
and leather manufactures, allsorts,not other- 
wise specified. 



MACHINERY 


96 

Machinery and component parts thereof, mean- 
ing machines or parts of machines to be 
worked by manual or animal labour, not 
otherwise specified and any machines (except 
such as are designed to be used exclusively 
in industrial processes) which require for 
their operation less than one quarter of one 
brake-horse power. 

I00A 


METALS— IRON AND STEEL 


97 

All sorts of iron and steel and manufactures 
thereof, not otherwise specified. ! 

101 


METALS OTHER THAN IRON AND 
STEEL 

102 

103 

98* 

All sorts of metals other than iron and steel, 
and manufactures thereof, not otherwise 
speeifiedf. 


99 

PAPER, PASTEBOARD AND STATION- 
ERY 

Paper and articles made of paper and paple: 
macliS, pasteboard, millboard, and cardboard 
all sorts, and stationery, including drawinj 
and copy books, labels, advertising ciiculans 
sheet or card almanacs and calendars, Christ' 
mas, Easter, and other cards, including cards 
in booklet form, including also wastepape: 
and old newspapers for packing, but exclud- 
ing trade catalogues and advertising 
circulars imported by packet, book, or parce 
post, and Postage stamps, whether used oi 
unused, and paper money, and paper and 
stationery otherwise specified. 

104 
l 

105 

? 106 

I 106A 
r 

r 107 

1 

! 

108 


YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS 

109 

IOC 

i Yarns and Textile Fabrics, that is to say ; — 

no 


Cotton wireau ocuer man sewing or darninj 
thread, ana all other manufactured cottoi 
goods not otherwise specified ; 

y 111 

3 


Names of Articles 


YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS— contd. 

Flax, twist and yarn, and manufactures of 
flax; 

Haberdashery and millinery, excluding arti- 
cles made of silk and silk mixtures ; 

Hemp manufactures ; 

Hosiery, excluding articles made of silk; 

Jute, twist and yarn, and jute manufactures, 
excluding secondhand or used gunny bags 
or cloth ; 

Silk yarn, noils and warps and silk thread; 

Woollen yarn, knitting wool, and other 
manufactures of wool including felt ; 

All other sorts of yarns and textile fabrics, 

not otherwise specified. 

Silk goods used or required for medical pur- 
poses, namely : — 

Silk ligatures; elastic silk hosiery, elbow 
pieces, thigh pieces, knee caps, leggings, 
socks, anklets, stockings, suspensory 
bandages, silk abdominal belts, silkweb, 
catheter tubes, and oiled silk. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Art, works of, excluding those specified in 
No. 23 and No. 138. 

Brushes and Brooms. 

Building and Engineering materials. Including 
asphalt, bricks, cement (excluding Portland 
cement other than white Portland cement), 
chalk and lime, clay, pipes of earthenware, 
tiles, firebricks not being component parts 
of any article included in No. 18 A or No.63, 
and all other sorts of building and engineer- 
ing materials not otherwise specified includ- 
ing bitumen and other insulating materials. 

Candles. 

Cinematograph films, not exposed. 

Cordage and rope and twine of vegetable fibre, 
not otherwise specified. 

Fireworks specially prepared as danger or 
distress lights for the use of ships. 

Furniture, tackle and apparel, not otherwise 
described, for steam, sailing, rowing and 
other vessels. 

Mats and Matting. 

Oilcakes. 

Oilcloth and Floor cloth. 

Packing — Engine and Boiler— all sorts, exclud- 
ing packing forming a component part of 
any article included in Nos. 18A and 63. 


♦All articles under this head except raw hemp comprised in the item No. 78 are h* able to an additional 
duty of 5 per cent ad valorem from 1st March, 1931. 

t Under Government of India, Fina ice Department (Central Revenues), Notification No. 28, dated the 9th 
August 1930, radium is exempt from payment of import duty. 







No. 54. — continued. 


IMPORT TARIFF — continued. 


Past V. — Articles which are liable to duty at 15 per cent.* ad valorem— 

concluded. 


No. 

Names of Articles 

No. 

Names of Articles 

112 

MISCELLANEOUS— con^d. 

Perfumery, not otherwise specified. 

119 

MISCELLANEOUS— ccncZd. 

Toilet requisites, not otherwise specified. 

113 

Pitch, tar and dammer. 

120 

All other articles wholly or mainly manufac* 

1 U 

116 

Polishes and compositions. 

Rubber tyres and other manufactures of rubber, 
not otherwise specified (see No. 53). 

121 

tured, not otherwise specified. 

IV.— Miscellaneous and unclassified- 

coral. 

116 

Soap. 

122 

Umbrellas, Including parasols and sunshades. 

118 

Stone and Marble, and articles made of stone 
and marble, but excluding stone prepared as 

123 

and fittings therefor. 

All other articles not otherwise specified. 


for road metalling. 


including articles imported by post. 


Part VI. — Articles which are liable to duty at 30 per cent.f ad valorem. 


NO. 

Names of Articles 

No. 

124 

I.— Food, Drink and Tobacco- 
Confectionery. 

SPICES 

131 

124A 

The following Spices, namely : — 

Cardamoms, cassia, cinnamon, cloves, nut- 
megs and pepper. 

132 


III. — Articles wholly or mainly manufactured — 


125 

ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORES 

Gunpowder for cannons, rifles, guns, pistols and 
sporting purposes. 

133 

126 

Subject to the exemptions specified in No. 12 
all articles other than those specified in 
entries Nos. 42, 86A and 141 which are arms 
or parts of arms within the meaning of the 
Indian Arms Act, 1878 (excluding springs 
used for air-guns which are dutiable as 
hardware under No. 90), all tools used for 
cleaning or putting together the same, all 
machines for making, loading, closing or| 
capping cartridges for arms other than rifled 
arms and all other sorts of ammunition and 
military stores, and any articles which the 
Governor-General in Conncil may, by noti- 
fication in the Gazette of India t declare to 
be ammunition or military stores for the 
purposes of this Act. 

134 

334A 

135 

136 

137 

138 

140 

141 


CUTLERY, HARDWARE, IMPLEMENTS 
AND INSTRUMENTS 


128 

Clocks and Watches and parts thereoi. 


129 

Articles plated with gold and'silver, excluding 
surgical instruments 4 


180 

Musical Instruments and parts there( f . 

141A 


Names of Articles 


METALS 

Gold plate, gold leaf and gold manufac- 
tures, all Borts, not otherwise specified. 

Silver plate, and silver manufactures, all sorts 
not otherwise specified. 

YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS 

Silk piece-goods, and other manufactures of 
silk, not otherwise specified (see Nos. 46A 
and 100A). 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Bangles, beads and false pearls. 

Cinematograph films, exposed. 

Fireworks, not otherwise specified (te$ 
No. 106-A). 

Ivory, manufactured, not otherwise specified- 

jewellery and Jewels. J 

Prints, engravings and pictures (including 
photographs and picture post cards), not 
otherwise specified. 

Smokers’ requisites, excluding tobacco (Nos. 36 
to 38) and matches (No. 167). 

Toys, games, playing cards and requisites lor 
games and sports, including bird shot, toy, 
cannons, air guns and air pistols for the time 
being excluded, in any part of British India, 
from the operation of all the prohibitions and 
directions contained in the Indian Arms Act, 
1878 ; and bows and. arrows. 

IV.— MISCELLANEOUS AND UN- 
CLASSIFIED. 

Betelnuts. 


» All articles un der this head except raw hemp compiised in the item No. 78 are liable to an additional duty 
of 6 per cent, ad valorem irom 1st March, 1931. , 

f All articles under this head except spices (No. 124 A), betelnuts (No. 141A) and cmematopiaph films, 
exposed (No. 134A) aie liable to an additional duty of 10 per cent, ad lalcrem under the Indian I inanie Act, i 931. 

t Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 18, dated the 
SOth March 1029, articles of imitation jewellery (including buttons and other fasteners) which consist of, or in- 
clude base metal plated uith gold or sib er and in vhich the proportion of precious metal to total metallic 
contents is less thau 1*5 ier cent, are liable to dut> at 2J per cent, ad lalorem . 
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No. 64 — continued. 
IMPORT TARIFF — continued. 


Past VII.— Articles which are liable to protective duty at special rates. 


No. 

Names of Articles 

Bate of duty 

142 

III. — Articles Wholly or Mainly Manufactured— 

CONVEYANCES 

Coal Tubs, tipping wagons and the like conveyances designed 
for use on light rail track, if adapted to be worked by 
manual or animal labour and if made mainly of iron or 
Steel; and component parts thereof made of iron or 
Steel— 

(a) if of British manufacture 

: 

Rs. 21 per ton or 17 per cent, ad valorem , 


(5) if not of British manufacture 

whichever is higher. 

Rs. 21 pel ton or 17 per cent, ad valorem , 

143 

METALS — IKON AND STEEL 

Iron angle, channel and tee — 

whichev a is higher, plus Rs. 15 per 
ton. 

(a) fabricated, all qualities — 

(i) of British manufacture ..... 

Rs, 21 per ton or 17 per cent nd valorem. 


(ii) not of British manufacture 

whichever is higher. 

Rs. 21 per ton or 17 per cent, ad valorem , 


(&) not fabricated, kinds other than galvanized, tinned or 
lead-coated and other than Crown or superior 
qualities — 

(i) of British manufacture 

whichever is higher, plus Rs. 15 per 
ton. 

Rs. 19 per ton. 


(li) not of British manufacture 

Rs. 30 per ton. 

144 

Iron, Common Bar not galvanized, tinned or lead-coated 
if not of any shape and dimension specified in clause (a) oi^ 
clause (c) of No. 62— 

(i) of British manufacture 


Rs. 26 per ton. 


(ii) not of British manufacture ... 

Rs. 37 rer ton. 

145 

Iron or Steel bolts and nuts, including hook bolts and nuts 

Rs. 2-4-0 per cwt. 

for roofing and fishbolts and nuts. 

USA 

Iron or steel rivets 

Rs. 2 per cwt. 

146 

Iron or Steel Pipes and tubes and fittings therefor, if 


riveted or otherwise built up of plates or sheets — 

(a) gahanized * 

Rs. 3S per ton or 17 per cent, mi valorem p 


(b) not galvanized — 
f i) not under $-inch thick — 

of British manufacture 

whichever Is higher. 

Rs. 21 per ton or 17 per cent, ad valorem , 


not of British manufacture .... 

whoever is higher. 

Rs. 21 per ton or 17 per cent, ad valorem , 


(ii) uxd*r Hnch thick — 

of British manufacture 

whiche\er is higher, plus Rs. 15 per 
ton. 

Rs. 39 per ton or 17 per cent, ad valorem* 
whichever is higher, 

Rs. 39 ner ton or 17 per cent, ad valorem * 


not of British manufacture .... 

147 

Iron or Steel plates or sneets (including cuttings, discs 

whichever is higher, plus Rs. 26 per 
ton. 


and circles j not under $*inch thick and not of cast iron— 

(a) fabricated, all qualities — 

(i) of British manufacture 

Rs. 21 per ton or 17 per c ent. ad valorem, 


(ii) not of Briti&h manufacture . ... 

whiche\ er is higher. 

Rs. 21 per ton or 17 per cent, ad valorem , 


(b) not fabricated, chequered and ship, tank, bridge 

whichever is higher, plus Rs 15 per 
ton. 


and common qualities — 

(I) of British manufacture 

Rs. 20 per ton. 


| ‘ii; not of British manufacture 

Rs. 36 per ton. 


• Under Government of India, Commerce Department Notification No. 260-T. (1*27), dated the 30th 
December 1930, as amended by Notification No. 260-T. (127), dated the 21s; March 1931, galvanized iron or 
steel pipe 0 and tubes and fittings ther-Jor, if riveted or otherwise built up of plates or sheets, are liable to duty 
at Its. 73 per ton or 17 per cent, ad Lalorem , whichever is higher. 







No. 54 — continued . 

IMPORT TARIFF — continued. 

Past VII. — Articles which are liable to protective doty at special rates— 

continued. 


NO. 


148 


149A 


150 


Names of Articles 


METALS — IRON AND STEEL — contd. 

Iron or Steel sheets (including cuttings, discs and circles) 
under i-inch thick — 

(a) fabricated — 

(i) galvanized * 


(ii) all other sorts not otherwise specified ( see No. 61) — 
of British manufacture 

not of British manufacture .... 


(&) not fabricated — 
^(i) galvanized 


all other sorts not otherwise specified ( see Nos. 61 
and 164) — 

of British manufacture 

not of British manufacture .... 

Iron or Steel, the original (but not including 

machinery), of any ship or other vessel intended for inland 
or harbour navigation which has been assembled abroad, 
taken to pieces and shipped for reassembly in India i 

Provided that articles dutiable under this item shall not he 
deemed to be dutiable under any other item. 

Iron or Steel Railway Track Material— 

A. — Ralls (including tramway rails the heads of which are 

not grooved)— , ( 

(а) (i) 30 lbs. per yard and over 

(ii) fish-plates therefor 

(б) under 30 lbs. per yard, and fish-plates, therefor— 

if of British manufacture ...» 
if not of British manufacture .... 

B. — Switches and crossings including stretcher bars and 

other component parts, and switches and crossings 
including stretcher bars and other component parts 
for tramway rails the heads of which are not 
grooved — 

(i) fox rails 30 lbs. per yard and over 

(ii) for rails under 30 lbs. per yard— 

of British manufacture .... 


not of British manufacture 

C.— Sleepers other than cast iron 

I).— Spikes (other than dogspikes) and tie-bars— 
of British manufacture . 
cot of British manufacture 
L. — Dogspikes 


Rate of duty 


Rs. 33 per ton or 17 per cent, ad valorem, 
whichever is higher. 

Rs. 39 per ton or 17 per cent, ad valorem, 
whichever is higher. 

Rs. 39 per ton or 17 per cent, ad valorem, 
whichever is higher, plug Rs. 26 per 
ton. 

Rs. 30 per ton. 


Rs. 35 per ton. 

Rs. 59 per ton. 

Rs. 23 per ton or 10 per cent, ad valorem * 
whichever is higher. 


R 3 13 per ton. 

Rs. 6 per ton nr 10 per cent, ad valorem , 
whiche\ er is higher. 


Rs. 26 per ton. 
Rs. 37 per ton. 


Rs. 14 per ton or 17 per cent, ad valorem, 
whichever is higher. 

Rs. 29 per ton or 17 per cent, ad valorem, 
whichever is higher. 

Rs. 29 per ton or 17 per cent, ad valorem, 
whichever is higher, plus Rs. 12 pel 
ton. 

Rs. 10 per ton or 10 per cent, ad valorem, 
whichever is higher. 


F. — Gibs, cotters, keys, distance pieces and other fasten- 

. — . - ’ s j e< 


ings for use with iron or steel sleepers. 


Rs. 26 per ton. 
Rs. 37 per ton. 
Rs. 2-4 per cwt. 
Rs. 2 per cwt. 


* Under Government of India, Commerce Department Notification No. 260-T. (127), dated the 30tb 
her 1030, as ammded by Notification No. 260-T.(l27), dated the 21?t March 1931, galvanized no* oy steelshests 
(including cuttings, discs and circles) under \ inch thick are liable to duty, it fabricated, at Bs. 73 per ton 
ox 17 per cent, ad valorem , whichever is higher, and if not fabricated, atRs. 67 per ton. 
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No. 54 — continued , 


IMPORT TARIWJP—conchded. 

>art VII. — Articles which are liable to protective duty at special rates— 

concluded . 


No. 


151 


152 


IBS 


Steel, angle and tee, not otherwise specified {see No. 
and beam, channel, zed, trough and piling — 

(a) fabricated — 

(i) of British manufacture .... 
<ii) not of British manufacture .... 


(b) not fabricated — 

(i) of British manufacture 

(ii) not of British manufacture .... 

Steel, bar and rod, not otherwise specified ( see No 02)- 


154 


154A 


155 


156 


156A 


157 


Names oi Articles 


62 ) 


(i) of British manufacture 

(ii) not 


Bate of duty 


not of British manufacture . . 

Steel Structures, fabricated partially or wholly, not other- 
wise specified, if made mainly or wholly of steel-bars, 
sections, plates or sheets, for the construction of build- 
ings, bridges, tanks, well curb3, trestles, towers and 
similar structures or for parts thereof, but not including 
builders* hardware ( see No. 90) or any of the articles 
specified in Nos. ISA, 1SD, 64 or 87— 

(1) of British manufacture 

(ii) not of British manufacture ..... 


Steel, tinplates and tinned sheets, including tin taggers and 
cuttings of such plates, sheets or taggers. 

METALS OTHER THAN IRON AND STEEL. 
Silver thread and wirb (including so-called gold thread 
and wire mainly made of silver) and silver leaf ; including 
also imitation gold and silver thread and wire, lametta anu 
metallic spangles and articles of a like nature, of whatever 
metal made. 

PAPER, PASTEBOARD AND STATIONERY. 
Printing paper (excluding chrome, marble, flint, poster 
and stereo), all sorts which contain no mechanical wood 
pulp or in which the mechanical wood pulp amounts to less 
than 65 per cent, of the fibre content. 

Writing paper — 

(a) Ruled or printed forms (including letter paper with 
printed headings) and account and manuscript 
books and the binding thereof. 

(5) All other sorts 

YARN AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 

Cotton piece-goods (other than fents of not more than nine 
yards in length) — 

(a) plain grey, that is, not bleached or dyed In the piece, 
if imported in pieces which either are without woven 
headings or contain any length of more than nine 
yard^ which is not divided by transverse woven 
headings— 

(i) of British manufacture ..... 

(ii) not of British manufacture .... 

(6) Others— 

(i) of British manufacture 

(ii) not of British manufacture .... 
Matches— 

(1) In boxes containing on the average not more 
than 100 matches. 

(2) In boxes containing on the average more than 
100 matches. 

158 Undipped splints such as are ordinarily used for match 

making. 

159 Veneers such as are ordinarily used for making boxes, In- 
cluding boxes and parts of boxes made of such veneers. 


Rs. 21 per ton or 17 per cent, ad valorem , 
whichever is higher. 

Rs. 21 per ton or 17 per cent. ad valorem, 
wliichever is higher, plus Rs. 15 per 
ton. 

Rs. 19 per toD. 

Rs. 30 per ton. 


Rs. 26 per ton, 
Rs. 37 per ton. 


Rs. 2l per ton or 17 per cent ad valorem , 
whichever is higher. 

Rs. 21 per ton or 17 per cent, ad valorem , 
whichever is higher, plus Rs. 15 per 
ton. 

Rs. 48 per ton. 


50 per cent, ad valorem. 


One anna per pound. 


One anna per pound or 15 per cent. 
ad valorem, whichever is higher. 


One anna per pound. 


20 per cent, ad valorem or 3£ annas per 
pound, whichever is higher. 

25 per cent, ad valorem or 34 annas per 
pound, whichever Is higher. 

20 per cent- ad valorem. 

25 per cent, ad valorem . 

Rs. 1-8 per gross of boxes. 

Six annas for every 25 matches or frac- 
tion thereof in each box, per gross of 
boxes. 

Four annas and six pies per pound. 

Six annas per pound. 
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No. 54: — concluded, 


EXPORT TARIFF 


No. 

Names of Articles 

Per 

Rate of duty 


JUTE, OTHER THAN BIMLIPATAM 
JUTE* 


Rs. A. 

1 

Raw jute — 




(1) Cuttings ..... 

Bale of 400 lbs. . 

1 4 


(2) AH other descriptions 

Ditto 

4 S 

2 

Jute manufactures, when not in actual use as 
coverings, receptacles or bindings for other 
goods— 




(1) Sacking (cloth, bags, twist, yarn, rope 
and twine).* 

Ton of 2,240 lbs. 

20 0 


(2) Hessians and all other descriptions of 
jute manufactures not otherwise 
specifled.t / 

Ditto 

32 0 


HIDES AND SKINS 



8 

Raw hides and skinsj .... 

Ad valorem 

5 per cent. 


RICE 


Rs. A. P. 

4 

Rice, husked or unhusked, including rice flour, 
but excluding rice bran and rice dust, which 
are free. 

Indian maund of 82f 
lbs. avoirdupois 

weight. 

0 2 8 


* Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 19, dated the 17th 
May 1930, bagging for raw cotton made from jute rove, weighing not less than li lbs. per square yard and 
having a total of not more than 250 warp and weft threads per square yard, is liable to duty at Its. 6-8-0 per ton* 
f Under Government of India Notification No. 1428, dated the 17th November 1928, jute rags such as are 
used for paper making, are exempt from payment of export duty provided that the Customs Collector is satisfied 

that t^^S e Gm^mn©ut a of De^rtnSnt^entrai Revenue*) Notification No. 85, dated the 2&tb 

September, 1928, hide and skin cuttings and fleshings, such as are used for glue-making, are exempt from payment 
of export duty. 
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No. 55 .— Share of each province in the total entries ane clearances of vessels, 



Bihf and Oilasa 



tfo. 56. NuMBeH A*ID ToNNAgE OP VESSELS ENGAGED IN THE FOREIGN SEA-HORNE TRADE WHICH ENTERED AND CLEARED At 
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♦ Only one American vessel “witto * tonnag* of 1,728 entered In the year 1912-1 8 * 




O nly one American vessel with a tonnage of 1 ,723 cleared i n the year 1 9 f 2-13, 



No. 57 . — Rail-borne trade at ^stations adjacent to Land Frontier 

routes op India proper 


Registration Stations 


For compilation purposes the registration stations have been divided into three groups. 

(Jroup (a) comprises the rail route which bifurcates into the Nushkl-Duzdap extension and the trade towards 
Kandahar. This group wiUinclude trade with Persia and Westemand Southern Afghanistan. 


The following stations are Included in it : — 

1. Duzdap. 

2. Mirjawa. 

3. Nok-kundi. 

4. Yakmach. 

5. Dalbandin. 

6. Padag Road. 

7. Ahmedwal. 


8. Nushki. 

9. Quetta. 

10. Bostan. 

11. Yam. 

12. Gulistan. 

13. Killa Abdulla. 

14. Chaman. 


Group ( b ) comprises the trade through the North-West Frontier Province and the Punjab with Northern and 
Eastern Afghanistan, with Kashmir, and through them with Central Asia and Turklstan. The following stations 
are included in this group 


1. Ghazighat. 

2. Bhakkar. 

3. Darya Khan. 

4. Pezu. 

5. Tank. 

6. Manzai (formerly Girni Road). 

7. Lakimarwat. 

3. Bannu. 

9. Thai. 

10. Kohat Cantonment. 

.11. Pabbi. 

12. Peshawar Cantonment. 

18. Peshawar City. 

14. Khairabad. 

15. Nowshera. 

16. Mardan. 


17. Takhtibhai. 

13. Durg&i. 

19. Havelinn. 

20. Rawalpindi. 

21. Jammu (Tawi). 

22. Pathankote, 

23. Hoshiarpur. 

24. Harlpur Hazara. 

25. Darnel. 

26. Sarna. 

27. Suchetgarh. 

28. Ranblrsinghpura* 

29. Miran Sahib. 

30. Jammu Cantonment. 

31. Parachinar. 


Group (c) comprises the trade through the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, Bengal and Assam, with Tibet, 
Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan. The following stations are Included in this group 


1. Ramnagar. 

2. Haldwani. 

8. Tanakpur. 

4. Katamian Ghat. 

5. Naipalganj Road. 

6. XJska Bazar. 

7. Bridgmanganj. 

8. Raxaul. 

9. Balragnia. 

10. Janakpur Road. 

11. Jaynagar. 


12. Bhaptlahi. 

13. Nautanwa. 

14. Jogbani. 

15. Naksalbari. 

16. Galgalia. 

17. Ghum. 

18. Gielle Khola (formerly Kallmpong Road). 

19. Nagrakata. 

20. Carron. 

21. Banarhat. 

22. Saikhowaghat, 


[All quantities in maunds, except treasure! 

IMPORTS 


ARTICLES 

1928-29 

: 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Articles 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Grain and Pulse- 

Wheat— 




Grain and Pulse— 
contd. 

Rice, husked— 




Group (a) . 

6,353 

9,612 

6,077 

Group (a) . 

2,250 

2,218 

2,316 

„ l*> • 

204,373 

119,490 

34,208 

.. (b) * 

38,514 

24,154 

71,422 

„ <«) • 

83,127 

146,638 

118,342 

„ (c) . 

1,439,179 

1,222,679 

1,385,600 





Total . 

1,479,043 

1 1,249,046 

1,450, 42S 


293,853 

275,740 

”*158,627 

IOTaL ■ 





Gram and pulse— 




Rice, unhusked— 


| 


Group (a) 

4,888 

2,158 

4,292 

Group (a) 

783 

1,185 

254 

„ (6) • 

240,063 

81,257 

150,007 

» (b) 

56,207 

41,094 

10,511 

„ ( • ) 

66,361 

172,422 

129,498 

_.i 

„ (e) 

1,032,121 

615,620 

779,037 

Total . 

311,317 | 


283,797 j 

Total 

1,089,111 

657,899 

789,862 


18 a 
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No. 57, — Rail-borne trade at Stations adjacent to Land Frontier 
routes op India proper — contd. 


{ All quantities in maunds, except treasure] 

IMPORTS— co»^. 


ARTICLES 

1928-29 

1929-80 

1930-31 

! ARTICLES 

1 1928-29 

| 1929-80 

1930-31 

Grain and Pulse — 

mm 



Wool, raw— 





contd* 

1 



Group (a) 

. 

189,683 

121,367 

1 46,961 

Others— 

■■ 



„ 0) 


55,843 

38,015 

24,407 

Group (a) . 


102,768 

74,149 







Km 



„ (c) 

. 

68,509 

54,149 

31,975 



809,845 

303,595 










Total 


313,535 

213,531 

103,843 

„ (c) . 

864,241 

345,547 

209,465 










I ‘Carpets and 1 




Total 

1,176,682 

1,258,160 

587,209 

| rugs— 


i 







Group (a) 


f 28,170 

25,914 

16,765 

hides a»d Skins— 













„ 0) 


4,587 

5,311 

5,342 

Hides of Cattle— 













Total 

. 

32,757 

31,225 

22,107 

Group (a) . 

2,980 

3,078 

1,899 










“Borax— 





* (fi) • 

93,003 

70,716 

58,287 










Group (6) 

* 

2,560 

« * 

, , 

„ (c) . 

35,417 

28,080 

24,032 










» <c) 

• 

17,842 

14,443 

15,185> 

Total 

131,400 

101,869 

84,218 

Total 

- 

20,402 

14,443 

15,135 

Skins of sheep 




fCharas 


k,015 

2,349 

2,983 

and goats— 













X Jute, raw 

m 

852,678 

303,329 

287,921 

Group (a) . 

18,048 ! 


10,143 










Oil seods — 





„ 0) • 

55,680 

42,618 

37,128 










$ Linseed 

m 

398,393 

582,551 

496,968 

„ <c) . 

3,747 

3,154 

2,760 










X Mustard and 

824,287 

282,083 

259,751 

Total 

77,125 

68,774 

50,021 














Chi- 




Gold 

(in 








ounces)- 





Group (a) 

6,172 


5,495 










Group (a) 

* 


1 


„ 0) 

28,784 

KM mm 

8,102 









! 

„ 0) 


• • 

, # 

1,772 

» <0 

57,692 

64,533 

66,799 










» <0 


• • 

.. 


Total . < 

92,648 

79,918 

70,896 

Total 

. 

- 

1 


Tobacco — 




Silver 

(in 








ounces) — 





Group (a) 

8,772 

8,190 

7,411 










Group (a) 

. 

1,155,310 

907,280 

189,496 

* \b) 

78,666 

73,369 

71,495 










„ 0) 

, 

4,581,403 

3,947,464 

2,768,929 

» (c) 

49,161 

57,918 

40,430 










,* 0) 

• 

171, 2C0 

88,320 

317,000 

Total 

136,599 

139,477 

| 119,326 

Total 

• 

5,907,913 

4,943,064 

3,275,425 


• Carpets and rugs are imported in appreciable quantities into groups (a) and ( b ) only and are not registered 
at other stations. 

** Borax is imported in appreciable quantities only from Tibet and is registered only at stations in groups (5) 
and (e). 

tCharas is imported mainly from Central Asia and Turkistan and is registered only at stations in group (6), 

X These commodities are imported in appreciable quantities only into group (c) and are registered only at those 
fttationg. 
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No. 57. Rail-bobne trade at Stations adjacent to Land Frontier 
routes of India proter— conoid. 

EXPORTS * ** quantltles ln maimds * except treasure] 


1928-29 

1929-80 

1930-31 

21,988 

32,736 

10,040 

12,798 

16,870 

10,273 

4,000 

26,033 

13,260 

64,759 

89,941 

43,293 

6,283 

27,292 

20,121 

5,987 

8,295 

16,189 

9,301 

37,470 

6,870 

53,646 

30.471 

53,641 

53,296 

122,535 

155,031 

55,941 

153,598 

166,518 

69,356 

2-4,969 

75,747 

330,862 

376,062 

■KWOFVIM 

10,075 

952,107 

881,637 

8,375 

831,742 

865,812 

10,311 

804,159 

784,038 

1,843,819 

1, 705,929 

1,598,508 

133,050 

715,515 

140,687 

125,089 

695,728 

118,666 

276,807 

689,163 

109,237 

989,252 

939,483 

1,075,207 

47,599 

24,682 

29,981 

32,709 

19,204 

40,691 

28,295 

55,473 

18,079 

102,262 

92,604 

96,847 

33,624 

23,015 

626 

16,998 

27,639 

1 358 

2,968 

25,502 

245 

57,265 

■B331XI 

28,715 

8,185 

33,394 

795 

23,337 

36,154 

480 

35,600 

33,222 

487 

\WK3Mm 

■Gzna 

69,315 ^ 

5,831 

73,239 

62,862 

5,053 

54,306 

72,018 

5,271 

63,264 

57,002 

141,432 

181,877 

125,537 

15,213 

86,796 

10,734 

86,923 

7,877 

80,347 

1,632 

347 

24 

1,794 

1,130 

61 

24,826 

571 

nKH 

mmm 

25, 458" 

1,355,922 

1,718,010 

803,742 

1,408,890 

8,958,886 

817,406 

5,218,898 

3,069,588 

3,377,674 

6,185,182 

8,287,986 


Articles 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Cotton — 

Twist and yarn— 
Group ( a ) . 

« l<*) • 

10,350 

19,689 

31,901 

18,675 

17,930 

39,840 

11,794 

19,992 

47,632 

Total 

61,940 

76,445 

79,418 

Fieeegoods, 
foreign— 
Group ( a ) . 

>, (b) , 

» (c) . 

184,310 

130,299 

85,323 

54,500 

128,197 

75,260 

48,717 

84,513 

48,201 

Total 

349,937 

257,957 

181,431 

Piecegooda, 
Indian — 

Group ( a ) . 

„ ( b ) . 

„ (c) . 

50,748 

159,486 

76,535 

42,519 

123,098 

80,139 

■ 

Total 

286,769 

245,756 

257,275 

Byes and Dyeing 
materials — 

Indigo (Na- 

tural- 
Group (a) . 

„ (b) . 

» (c) . 

519 

295 

83 

554 

285 

81 

■ 

Total 

897 

920 

655 

Others — 

Group (a) . 

„ (b) . 

»> (o) . 

3,182 

3,595 

21,055 

280 

2,845 

8,950 

1,829 
3,106 
* £,841 

Total 

* 27,832 

12,081 

10,776 

Grain and 
pulse — 

Wheat — 
Group (a) . 

„ (b). 

„ (c) . 

266, 9 L5 
709,658 
154,252 

371,574 

1.062,372 

109,838 

148,469 

1,188,706 

79,438 

Total 

1,130,835 

1,543,784 

1,416,613 

Rice, husked— 
Group ( a ) . 

„ (A) . 

„ «0 . 

66,421 

180,974 

282,406 

101,942 

279,597 

319,603 

58,08a 

217,047 

373,862 

Total 

529,801 

701,142 

648,947 

Others — j 

Group (a) . 

(i> . 1 
.. (e) • 

241,310 1 
872,177 ! 
360,432 

271,158 

781,679 

300,872 

162,894 

683,943 

316,859 

Total 

1,473,958 

1,353,209 

1,163,696 

lion and Steel — 
Unwrought— 
Group (a) . 

„ (A) • 

„ <«> • 

4,349 

18,124 

11,151 

22,554 

19,253 

10,826 

23,899 

25,352 

8,406 

Total 

33,624 

52,633 

57,657 

Sections 

Group ( a ) • 

■ ft : 

49,302 

200,669 

102,716 

21,833 

151,519 

114,691 

25,094 

251,944 

66,008 

Total 

352,687 | 

287,543 

843,046 


articles 


Iron and steel — 
contd 

Machinery and 
millwork — 
Group (o) . 

u (A) • 

»» (e) . 

Total 

Others, including 
hardware and 
cutlery— 

Group (a) 

It (A) 

,» (0 
Total 
Petroleum- 
Group (a) 

.* (*) 

„ (c) 

Total 

Salt — 

» <C) 

Total 
Sugar — 

Refined— 

Group (a) 

», (A) 

» (c) 
Total 
Unrefined — 
Group (a) 

» (&) 

„ (0 

Total 

Tea- 
Black— 

Group (a) 

„ {b) 

„ («> 
Total 
Green- 
Group (o) 

»» (ft) 

,, (c) 
Total 
Tobacco- 
Group (a) 

„ (A) 

„ (c) 

Total 
•Brass 
Copper 
• Betelnuts 
Treasure— 

Gold 
ounces) — 
Group (a) 

:: 8 
Total 
Silver 
ounces) — 
Group (a) 

„ (b) 

„ (c) 

Total 


and 


(in 


(in 


* These commodities axe sent in appreciable quantities only to Nepal, and they are consequently registered 

only at stations in group (e). 
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Ho. 58 . — Trade at Stations on the Important Land Frontier routes 

oe Burma 

[ All quantities in maunds, except treasure] 


IMPORTS 


Articles 

1928-29 

1929*30 

1930-31 

ARTICLES 

1928-29 

1929*30 

1930 31 

Cordage, rope and 
twine (excluding 
^’xe rope) — 

<« * 

<«) . 

</) . 

604 

601 

587 

Sugar— 
Unrefined, 
including Jag- 
i serj— 

(d) . . 

(?) . • 

(!) . . 

1,243 

■ 

.. 

Total . 

604 

661 

5S7 

Total 

1,248 

256 


Cotton manufac- 
tured — 
Piecegoods — 

<d) . 

134 

143 

34? 

1,062 

333 

Dry— 

id) . 

(«> 

</) . 

8,067 

2,918 

8,995 

4,660 

10,421 

3,551 

(«) 

(/) . 


Total 

10,985 

13,65.5 

13,972 

Total 

277 

1,408 

761 

(d) . 

(e) . 

(f) . • 

273 

143 

159 

Other sorts, includ* 
ing^rugs— 




*• 

.. 

•• 

498 

594 

564 

Total 

273 

143 

159 

(•) 

U) . 


.. 


Cigarettes— 

(d) 

( e ) 

(/) . 


27 

4 

Total 

49S 

594 

564 

•• 

293 

Grain and pulse — 
Gram and 










_ Total 

.. 

mm 

297 

pulse— 

<*) 

(e) 

(/) - 

4,144 

47,057 

3,282 

14,233 

39,601 

2,000 

5,129 

36,947 

2 b 8 

Others — 

(d) . . 

<e) 

(/) . . 

3,241 

157 

555 


2,507 

349 

Total 

54,483 

55,834 

42,304 

Total 

3,953 

6,929 

2,856 

Rice, husked — 

(d) . 

(e) . . j 

:/) . . i 

62,446 

2,069 

20,785 

69,028 

1,116 

29,246 

83,013 

4,519 

41,280 

Orpiment — 
id) . . 

(e) *. 

(f) . . 

12,965 

8,068 

5 601 

Total 

Silk- 

Raw— 

(d) . 

(?) 

(f) • • 

12,985 

8,563 

5,001 

Total 

85,280 

99,390 

133,812 




Rice, unhusked 
(paddy)— 
id) . 

(e) . 

</) • • 

19,116 

162 

10,787 

18,742 

489 

26,403 

3,733 

61 

18,416 

2,824 

“826 

3,860 

*138 

3,891 

'*374 

Total 

Manufactured— 

(d) . 

(e) 

1/) 

3,650 

4,798 

4,265 

Total 

30,365 

45,634 

22,210 

•• 

•• 


Hides of Cattle — 
(d) . 

(•> 

(/) 

5,051 

11,011 

2,383 

6,369 

1,030 

4,805 

“ 44 

**14 

6 

Total 

Timber— 

Teak— 

44 

14 

6 


•• 





Total 

16,682 

8,752 

6,435" 


* • 


u 1*161 Kinas - 
(d) . 

(«) . 

(/) . . 

81 

8,709 

41 

1,334 

24 

Lac— 

(d) . 

(e) . 

(/) • 

3.713 
IPS, 638 

2,534 

122,248 

1 332 
29 215 

82 

Total 

8,790 

1,375 

96 

Total 

137,351 

124,782 

30 547 

Matches — 
Treasure — 

Gold (in ounces) 


— 

•• 

Sugar — 

Refined — 

(d) 

{') 

tf> . 

{ 




ES 

(■ 


•j 

1,0S2 

Silver (In ounces] 
id) . 

(«) . 

<f) . . 

' 54,561 

114,332* 

18,360 

7,892 

286,848f 

300 

20,870 

333,464$ 

312 

Total 

•• 

•• 

1,082 

Total 

187,253 

IBB 

354,646 


Note. — " (rf) ” means trade at Bhamo, downward traffic on the river. 

** (e) ** means trade at Lashio, Heho, and Shwenyaung, outward traffic. 

*(/) * means trade at Thingannyinaung (formerly at Kawkareik), importations into Burma. 

* Represent Government specie booked from Lashio Treasury to Mandalay. 

T Inclnde Government treasure sent to the Rangoon Currency Office and the Mandalay Treasury. 

Of this total 17,816 ounces represent Government treasure transferred to Mandalay Treasury and 
315,648 ounces Government treasure to Rangoon Currency Office. 
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No. 58. — Trade at Stations on the Important Land Frontier routes 

oe Burma— contd. 


[ All quantities In maunds, except treasure] 

EXPORTS 


|ayfm| 

1928-20 

1929-80 

1930-31 

Articles 

1928-20 

1920-30 j 

1930-31 

Cotton— 

Raw cotton — 

(d) . . 

(/> : : 

9,688 

965 

■B 1 

Mm 

15,225 

2,729 

Iron and Steel— 
aontd. 
Others, includ* 
ing bais, 

angles, beams 
and other sec- 
tions— 

(d) . 

(e) 

if) . . 


l 

l 

1 

Total 

10,658 

14,675 

~ 17,954 

6,545 

18,588 

7,253 I 
14,047 

1 7 305 

; 20.302 

Cotton twist and 




yarn- 

Cd) . . 

(«) .! 
(/) , . 

50,726 

81,161 

65 

55,766 

22,649 

17 

47 £50 

Total 

25,133 

21,300 

j 27,697 

167270 

Petroleum — 
Kerosene oil— 

(d) . 

ie\ . 

(/) . . 




Total 

Cottor piece- 
goods— 
id) 

(') 

(/» . 

81,952 

Sm 

64,120 

21,237 

64,829 

1,331 

20,342 

68 479 
2,097 

| 19,143 

I 57,3$3 
1,500 

20,184 

2J,258 

594 

1 

li 


Total 
Petrol- 
Cd) . 

(€) 

87,397 

90,018 

! 78,088 

1M72 

2,071 

35,241 

252 

3,39G 

50,022 

1 3 931 

| 57,361 

Totai 

49,984 

40,622 j 

~ 28,703 

\J) 

• • 

• . 

Total 

88,464 

54,812 

1 61 29- 





Rice, husked— 
id) . 

O’) 

(f) 

2,058 

28,282 

1,041 

2,524 

109 

25S 

Provisions and Oil- 
man's Stores— 
Condensed 


! 

1 

i 

! 

Total 

80,190 

8,566 

H 

« ■ • 

3,846 

3 294 
539 

3,146 

6,348 

487 

2,754 
n ‘■'of. 

Dyes and dyeing 
materials- 
(d) . 

</) . . 



i 

(/] : : 

0,uu u 

134 

81 

41 

340 

48 

• 

TOTAL 

7,079 

8.981 1 

~,2ll 

21 

Fish, dry and fish, 

« et (ngapi)— 
id) 


i 


Total 


888 

176 

14,512 

12,861 

934 

15,675 | 
14,206 | 
733 j 

14,029 

9f i 2,709. 
l,00t 

Iron and Steel— 
Unwrought fore, 
pisr iron, 

etc.) — 
id) . 

</) • • 




if) . • 




Total 

2M07* 

f 0,6 14 1 

27,727 

8,153 

**488 

547 

14 

50 

00 

932 

36 

Other provisions 
and Oilman's 
Stores— 

//A 

1 

2,931 

17,821 

402 

1 

2,418 | 
26,485 
880 , 

2,11? 

io,osi 

45 1. 

Total 

8,581 

617 


\ vuJ • • 

(e) . 
if) . 





Machinery and 

TlTi 1 1 *f» A<n 




Total 

Coif _ 

20,654 

29,816 

12,95^ 

j&iuivror K" 

(d\ 

(€) . 

(!) . . 

422 

5,884 

9 

191 

4,784 

142 

6,051 

id) . . 

(e) . 

if) • . 

78,503 

357,800 

1,514 

79,069 

132,261 

2,044 

67,400 

135,236 

l,3tP 

Total 

6,115 

4,975 

6,193 

Total 

232,817 

213,374 

204,001 

Hardware and 
cutlery— 
id) . 

(f) 

if) . 

3,071 

1,840 

809 

1,416 

5,806 

292 

1,733 

9,135 

105 

Silk- 

Raw—. 

1 •: : 

" 18 

•• 

1 








Total 

6, 111 

7,014 

11,033 

Total 

18 



Kote.— ( d ) ” means trade at Bhamo, upward traflic on the liver. 

u (e) ” means wade at Basbio, Heho, and Shwenyaung, inwaid traffic. 

*'(/)*' means trade at Thingannyinaung (former!* at Kawkaieilv), exportation 5 from Burma. 
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No. 58 . — Trade at Stations on the Important Land Frontier routes 

op Burma — concld. 


[ AH quantities In maunds, except treasure] 

EXP ORT S — oontd. 


ARTICLES 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Articles 

1928-29 

1929.30 

1930-31 

Silk — eontd. 
Manufactured— 

(d) • 

(e) . 

(f) • • 

27 

10 

46 

Candles — 

& : : 

(/) - - 

1,577 

7,388 

176 

1,297 

6,208 

364 

1,104 

4,198 

189 


m a 

* * 

Total 

9,136 

7,889 





46 


TOTAL 


10 





ade Stone — 

(<*> * 

(«> . 

(/) • 

175 

121 

132 

Matches— 

(d) . 

(e) . . 
(/) . . 

2,584 

3,188 

371 

3,125 

6,144 

388 

3,454 

4,363 

242 

Total 

375 

121 

132 

Total 

6,143 

9,657 

8,064 

Sizar— 

Refined— 

(d> • 

(e) . 

(/) • 

6,055 
10,308 
j 6*8 

6,117 

13,806 

1,299 

5,794 

10,248 

994 

Woollen goods 
(piecegoods, 
rugs, blankets, 
woollen twist 
and yam, etc.)“ 
(d) . . 

//I i * 




Total 

17,049 

21,222 

17,036 




Unrefined, Includ- 
ing jaggery— 

$ : : 

(/) - - 

3,958 

3,489 

2,711 

8,520 

67 

3,869 

1,994 

9 

123 

191 

63 

102 

80 

143 

Total 

314 

165 

223 

Total 

7,455 

6,298 

5,872 




: 

Tea, dry— 

I •• = 

850 

3,858 

21 

742 

1,980 

24 


Treasure- 
Gold (in onnces) 


• • 








Total 

2,729 

2,746 

2,682 

Silver (in onn- 
ces)— 

(d) . . 

(VI : : 




Tobacco— 

I : ; 

878 

8,546 

761 

434 

2,701 

528 

598 

2,100 

438 

2,748 

• • 

324 

- 

Total 

5,185 

3,663 

3,136 

Total 

2,748 

324 

- 
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No. 69 . — Chief Import,? into Burma from India. 



267 



Quantity (in thousands) I Value (in lakhs of rupii.es) 



268 


* Included with '* Oils— Mineral- Other kinds” piioi to Apiil 
i Average of four years. 

( a) Average of four years, representing " I’etiol only. 



No. 61. — Tables illustrating competition experienced by Indian pro- 
ducts in certain Foreign markets. 

Imports of Linseed into the United Kingdom, France, Italy and Australia. 


(In thousand quintals) 



1913 

1914 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

United Kingdom. 









Total 

. 

m 


4,950 

3,529 

3,484 

2,844 

2,246 

Argentine . 

# 



2,090 

2,784 

2,992 

1,979 

1,414 

India 


, 


2,380 

564 

336 

762 

712 

India's percentage 

• 

• 

21 % 

48% 

15 % 

10 % 

27% 

32 % 

France. 









Total . 



2,514 

1,337 

1,802 

2,114 

2,154 

1,945 

Argentine • 

• 

. 

1,143 

546 

1,039 

1,394 

1,344 

974 

India 

• 

. 

1,026 

617 

610 

560 

636 

868 

India's percentage . 

• 

• 

41% 

m <> 

83 % 

26 % 

50 % 

43 % 

Italy. 









Total .... 



454 

m 

731 

657 

590 

533 

Argentine . 

# 


133 

n 

193 

188 

285 

113 

India (and Ceylon) 



261 

282 

466 

421 

267 

373 

India's percentage (including Ceylon) 

57% 

87 % 

64 % 

34 % 

45 % 

70% 




1913 

1914-15 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Australia. 









Total .... 

» 


1 35 

46 

194 

247 

222 

159 

Argentine . 

• 

. 

1 • • 

* • 

, , 

31 

, , 

55 

India . 

• 


27 

P8 

192 

213 

217 

85 

India's percentage 

• 

• 

77% 

52% 

99 % 

36 % 

$6% 

53 % 


Imports of it apeseed into the United Kingdom , Belgium , Italy and France. 

(In thousand quintals) 


— 

19J3 

1914 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

United Kingdom. 






314 

DO 

Total ..... 


530 

620 

84 

369 

India .... 


190 

210 

56 

266 

178 

46 

India's percentage 


56% 

34 % 

67% 

72% 

67% 

46° { 

Belgium. 







38 



94 


23 

25 

39 

Koumania . 


14 


6 

7 

3 

31 

Argentine * « • 

India . . * . 


3 

67 


” 5 

*’ 5 

16 

*21 

India's percentage 


n% 


22% 

20% 

41% 

55 % 

Italy. 






3o 


Total 


102 

220 

686 

204 

India (including Ceylon) 

India's percentage 


95 

33 % 

183 

55% 

679 

99 % 

100 

24% 

14 

«% 

10 

M% 

France. 






138 

120 

Total ..... 


538 

404 

138 

143 

India . . . • • 


482 

303 

111 

108 

102 

84 

India's percentage 


30 % 

75 % 

80 % 

76 % \ 

74% 

65 ° 


Kote. — One quintal= 220*46 lbs* 
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iNO. 01 — continued* 


Imports of Sesamum seed into France and Italy . 


(In thousand quintals) 



1913 

1914 

1927 

1 

1928 

1929 

1930 

France. 

Total import .... 

278 

261 

54 

78 

52 

33 

India ••«... 

228 

251 

.. 

42 

14 

.. 

India's percentage 

82% 

96% 

•• 

54% 

27% 


China ...... 

10 

2 

11 

17 

13 | 

23 

China's percentage 

4% 

7% 

21% 

22% 

26% \ 

70% 

Italy. 







Total import .... 

Not 

Not 

31 

123 

15S 

258 

India’s share (including Ceylon) 

available 

available 

20 

85 

3S 

34 

Percentage of India's share ( inelvding 

• * 

, , 

65% 

69% 

24% 

13% 

Ceybri ). 




China ...... 


•• 

8 

27 

114 

217 

Percentage of China's share 

*• 


26% 

22% 

72% 

34% 


Imports of Groundnut into Trance. 


(In thousand quintals 



1913 

a 


1928 

1929 

1930 

Unshelled. 







Senegal 

West Africa (other ports) 

India . 

Total 

Corresponding total (shelled) . 

1,738 

466 

325 

2,634 

1,976 

1,734 

659 

265 

2,742 

2,057 

2,854 

232 

72 

3,401 

2,539 

2,583 

218 

33 

2,935 

2,202 

2,857 

168 

32 

3,118 

2,338 

3,436 

236 

45 

3,752 

2,814 

Shelled, 







India ...... 

Senegal 

Other countries .... 

Total 

* Percentage of total supplied by 
lnd%a . 

2,442 

*245 

2,687 

68 % 

2,700 

20 

262 

2,982 

68 % 

1,602 

1 

545 

2,148 

36% 

2,681 

*650 

3,331 

49% 

2,919 

35 

698 

3,652 

49% 

2,548 

65 

812 

3,425 

41% 


* These figures have been calculated on the basis of 100 tons unshelled— 75 tons sLelled. 
Not e. — On e a uintal - 220*46 1 bs. 
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No. 61 — conclcl 


Imports of Tea into certain countries 


(In thousands of lbs.) 


— 

Pre-war 

Average 

War 

Average 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

United Kingdom— 

India 

Ceylon 

China 

J ora 

189,093 

113,796 

19,652 

17,999 

233,423 

100,563 

17,682 

18,594 

303,545 

142,513 

12,504 

74,792 

288,820 

139,281 

6,569 

71,222 

306,735 

153,095 

9,195 

85,404 

289,997 

152,668 

8,738 

84,613 

Toni. 

S49,150 

377,142 

537,002 

508,857 

559,168 

541,443 

Percentage of India's share of total 

54-2 

61-9 

86-5 

56-8 

54-9 

53*6 

FRANCE— 

India 

China . * . 

1,515 

7,359 

2,957 

5,785 

794 

3,361 

1,286 

2,476 

1,125 

2,720 

914 

1,428 

Total 

9,601 

11,093 

6,488 

6,375 

6,237 

4,487 

Percentage of India's share of total 

15-8 


12-2 

20'2 

17-8 

20* i 

Canada— 

India * « . * • 

Ceylon ..... 

China 

Japan ..... 

J ava • . . . . 

13,850 

15,481 

2,772 

4,128. 


22,523 

10,485 

920 

3,201 

22,760 

11,754 

887 

3,122 

l 

33,880 

13,214 

392 

2,938 

Total 

36,753 

38,930 

3Sill7 

39,527 

38,677 

50,886 

Percentage of India's share of total 

37'7 

33-4 

59-1 

67-6 

61-4 

66-6 

U 'Sited States of America (a)— 

India . . • . • 

Ceylon 

China * . « • » 

J span • • . . . 

Java ..... 

• 

6,640 

18,893 

22,130 

46,245 

158 

10,722 

19,2*7 

18,902 

49,339 

8,656 

13,481 

24,685 

10,212 

26,403 

0,689 

15,541 

28,510 

9,307 

23,422 

6,189 

14,733 

27,700 

9,488 

24,539 

6,058 

16,564 

28,691 

0,513 

20,948 

6,409 

Total 

95,126 

100,715 

89,169 

89,824 

89,373 

84,926 

Percentage of India's share of total 

7-0 

10-6 

15-1 

17-3 

16-5 

19-5 

Australia— 

India 

Ceylon 

China 

Java 

8,714 

19,973 

2,897 

3,756 

8,430 

23,406 

1,982 

7,746 

2,627 

19,831 

967 

21,849 

5,820 

19,538 

887 

23,719 

5,350 

25,170 

950 

19,254 

4,435 

16,213 

1,904 

23,615 

Total 

35,442 

41,937 

45,379 

50,032 

-50,790 

46,427 

Percentage of India's share of total 

24-6 

20-1 

5-8 

11-6 

10*5 

9*6 

JHw Zealand— 

India 

Ceylon 

China 

Java ..... 

651 

6,147 

39 

857 

7,460 

58 

342 

776 

9,758 

81 

206 

404 

10,555 

87 

101 

365 

11,492 

131 

72 

398 

9,643 

92 

44 

Total • 

7,543 

9,236 


11,149 

12,061 

30,17S 

Percentage of India's share of total 

8-6 

9-3 


3-6 

3*0 

3-9 


Noth.— Figures for Australia represent those for the official years 1926-27 to 1929*30. 

(a) The exports of foreign tea from the United Kingdom to the United States are included in the corre- 
sponding figures of India, Ceylon, China and Java tea imported into the United States. 
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21. Joint Stock Companies in British India aud in the Indian States of Mysore, Bared t, Gwalior, 

Hyderabad, Indore and Travancore, 1927-38 (14th issue). 52-6 or 4?. 6d. (5a.) 

22. Statistical Tables relating to Banks in India, 1928 (loth issue). As, 14 or is , 6</, (3a,j 

23. Statistical Statements relating to the*Co-operative Movement in India during the yew 1928-29 

(11th issue). As. 14 or Is. 6d. (2 a,} 

24 Indian Customs Tariff (6th issue), Reprint of Schedules II and III appended to the Indian 
Tariff Act, VIII of 1894 (as in operation on 5th April 1931), showing the rates of Customs 
duties including the additional duties specified in Schedule II, appended to the Indian 
Finance Act, 1931, and those imposed under the Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act, XIV of 
1931, aud the wheat (Import Duty) Act, XV of 1931, levied on goods imported into, and 
exported from, British India, together with the tariff values fixed for certain articles under 
Government of India, Commerce Department, Notification No. 73-T. (79), dated the 13th 
December 1930, for the purpose of assessment of customs duties duiing the twelve months 
Januain to December 1931. As. 2 or 3c?. (2a.) (Supplement to the Indian Trade Journal, 
23rd April 1931.) 

BIENNIAL 

20, Large Industrial Establishments in India, 1927 (9th issue). 51-8 or 2s. 9d. (5a.) 

. . QUINQUENNIAL 

28. Quinquennial Eeport on the average yield per acre of principal crops in India for the period 
ending 1926-27. As. 12 or 1?. 3 d, (2a.) 

27. Live-stock Statistics, 1929-30. As, 4 or 3c?. (la.) 

28. Accounts of the Trade of the Portuguese Possessions in India for the five calendar years 1916- 

20. (Supplement to Vol. II of the Annual Statement of the Sea-borne Trade of British 
India.) A*. 12 or l£. 3<7. (2a.) 

29» Index Numbers of Indian Prices, 1861 — 1920 (2nd issue), 52-12 or 5s. (5a.) Addenda for 
1927, 1928 and 1929 are available. Price Anna 1 or l\d. each (6^,) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

30, Crop Forecast. (Published in the Indian Trade Journal the due months are in brackets.) 

Per copy of the Journal As. 4. (la.) ; and Foreign 6<L poU free, ( Vide item No. 1.) 
Bice— 1st (October), 2nd (December), Final (February). 

Wheat — 1st (Jammy), 2nd (March), 3rd (April), 4th 'May), Final (August). 

Cotton*— 1st (August), 2nd (October), 3rd (December), Final (February), Supplementary 
(April). 

Linseed, Rape and Mustard ( Winter oilseeds)— 1st (January), 2nd (March), Final (June). 
Sesamum (til or jittjili)— 1st (Septembei), 2nd (October), Fiml (Jamnry), Supplementary 
(Apail). * 

Groundnut— 1st (August), 2nd (October), Final (February 1, 

Castor&eed — February. 

Indigo — 1st (October), Final (December). 

Sugarcane- 1st (August), 2nd (October), Final (February), 

31. registration and Publication of Statistics relating to the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation ot 


British India. 53-2 or 4s. 9<7. (Out of print.) 

32. A Manual on the Preparation of Ciop Forecasts in India. As. 8 or 9c?. (Out of print.) 

33. Cotton Map of India, No. 1 — Showing the different varieties of cotton grown in the different 

districts and States in India. El or 1$. 9d. (la.) 

[All communications relating to the supply of Maps on payment should he addressed to tfu 
Office r-L-Charce, Map Hecord and Issue Office , 13, Wood Street, Calcutta f 

34. Crop Albs ol India. 53-4 or 5s. 9 d. (6a.) 

35. Accounts relating to the trade by land of British India with Foreign Countries for 1924-25. 

E2 or 3$. 6d. (2a.) 

36. Alphabetical Index of the Commodities that enter into the Foreign Sea-borne Trade of British 

India E7 -S or 12s (6a.) 

37. Commercial Library Catalogue (corrected up to 80th April 1923). 52-8 or 4s. 6d. (5a.) 

38. Commercial Library Supplementary Catalogue (corrected up to May 1926). As. 14 or Is. 6d> 

(3a.) 

39. Commercial Library Second Supplementary Catalogue (corrected up to May 1927). As, 10 or 

Is. (3a.) x 

40. Commercial Library Third Supplementary Catalogue (corrected up to May 1928 j. 51 or Ls, 9 d* 


(3a.) 

41, Commercial Library Fourth Supplementary 


Catalogue (corrected up to May 1929), 


51 or 


1?. 9 c?. (Ac.) 

42. Commercial Librarv Fifth Supplementary Catalogue (corrected up to May 1930), 51 or Is. 

9 d (3a.) " .... 

43. Directory of exporters of Indian produce and manufactures (7th edition). As. 7 or 9c?. (3a.) 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTS TO THE “ Lilian Trade Journal 

44. Note on Tubacoo. As. 2 or 3c?. (la.) (Appended to the issue of September 1, 1927.) 

45. Glossary of Raw Cotton Trade Terms. Anna lor (la.) (Appended to the issue of 21st 

June 1928.) _ . . 
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